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AN 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


CHAPTER I. 

HOI,Y BOOKS, OR BIBLES. 

VvsV’ immeasurable, as the influence has 

been\ exorcised on the course of 

humaw ‘■^‘i^'clopmont by the great men of whom A\'e 
h‘»ve equalled, if not surpassed, by 

the inliv^'^^^ peculiar class of writings which 

we have together under' the designation of 

Holy HooVr' of the 

Religious Id^‘^’ necessary to speak in eon- 

sidemblo dcti^^ > on account of its intrinsic 

importance, and’ is a branch of the subject 

which has not received the attention it de- 

serves. 

We have been far to^* i»uch accustomed in Europe 
to treat the Bible as a standing altogether by 
itself ; to be admired, reverenP^' ^ loyed, or, it may 
be, to be criticised, objected tt fiiid rejected, not as 
one of a class, but as something altogether peculiar 
and unparalleled in the literary hist^Ly of the world. 

VOL. II. A 
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irOLY’^BOOKS, OF BIBLES. 


And, undoubtedly, if we compare it with ordinaiy 
literature of whatever, description, whatever age, and 
whatever nation, this opinion is just. Neither in the 
poetry, the liistory, or the philosophy of any other 
nation do we find any work that at all resembles it. 
Nevertheless it would be a very rash conclusion to 
arrive at, that because in the whole field of Greek 
or Roman, Italian dr -French, Teutonic or Celtic 
literature, there is nothing tliat admits of being put in 
the same category Avith the Bible, therefore tlie Bible . 
cannot be jdaced in any category at all. It is one of/ 
a numerous class; a class marked by certain distinci/' 
characteristics ; a class of which some specimen 
held in honour from the furthest East of A.sia, to t ’^^' 
extreme West of America, or, in other words, throu 
out every ])ortion of the surface of the earth whic^^^ 
inhabited by any race with the ^malhjst prettm-r^ 
civilisation and to culture, Whercv(;r there is ^htera^ 
ture at all, there are S<acred Books. If in some i/i'Ol'‘J'ted 
cases it is not so, these (;ases are e.xceptions to(y 
in extent to invalidate the rule. Speaking 
we may say, that every people which has above 

the conditions of savage life ; every which 

po3ses.ses an organised, administration^ ^ settled do- 
mestic life, a religion with develops ed and complex 
dogmas, possesses also its Sacred Bo/^^s. If this truth 
has been too generally forgotter: * 5 Bible has 

been too commonly treated as,’ exceptional 

and peculiar which it was tb^e glory of Christianity to 
possess, this omission is pj-^fobably in great part due to 
the fact that the atte; h'tion of schohirs has been too 
much confined to th>e literature, the religion, and the 
general culture n-St the Greeks and Romans, From 
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THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 

special circumstances' tliese nations had no Sacred 
writings among them. 'I'heir religion was independent 
of any such autlioritios ; and ouv, notions of pagan 
diaion have been ]ar»ely drawn from tin* religion 
(Ireecc and of Ronie. ihit the Oree.hs and Roniaus were 
only an insignificant fraction of the Aryan race ; and 
other far more nunierous Iwauchcs of lliat race had 
their recognised and autUpritative’Seriptures, contain- 
ing in some portions those most ancient traditions of 
the original stock whicli enlercd into the intellectual 
propcity of the Hellenic family, ii.*. the form of mytho- 
logical tales and eiurent stories of their gods. We 
must not therefore be led by the e.^ample of classical 
antiquity to igjiore the existence of these writings, or 
tn overlook their importance.^ 

We may classify the Sacred Books to Avhich refer- 
ence will bo made in .this chapter as follows, proceed- 
ing (as in the case of prophets) from East to West : — 

1. iriiE TniKTKEN IviNO, or Cauou of the Cbnfucians, 

2. Bhe TAd-Til-KiNU, or Canon of the Ta6-sb. 

3. The Veba, or Canon of the Tlinduft. 

4. The Tkipitaka, or Canon of the Buddhists, 

5. The Zend Avesta, or Canon of the Parsecs. ' 

6. The Kokan, or Canon of the Moslems. .. 0 ’ 

7. The Old Testament, or Canon of the Jews. 

8. The New Testament, oi: Canon of the Christians. 

The works included in the above list, — which arc 
more numerous than might at first appear, owing 
to the vast collections comprised uqder the titles 

^ See on this subject the truly admirable remarks of Karl Otfried 
Miiller, in his Prolegomena zu cincr Wi^enschaftlichen Mythologie 
(OiJttii)gen, I§2|), pp. 2S2-284. 
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■ . . ' 

“ Vedas,” aud “Tripitaka,” — -are distuiguislied, as kaS’ 

been already stated., by certain eomirt^fe'pbariietfir- 
ieties. It wonld'hp an exaggeration to siisy-tbat all of 
these cbixvacteristies apply to each one. of tlie writings 
sicceptcd by any portion of mankind as canonical. 
This cannot be so, any more than the peculiar quali- 
ties whicli may happen to distinguish any given race 
of men can ever bdltmg in equal measure to all its 
memb/jrs. ’ • Ptence * there will necessarily be some 
exceptions to our rules, but on the whole I believe we 
may say with confidence that canonical or sacred 
books have the following distinctive marks ; — 

A, There are certain external marks, the presence of 
which is essential to constitute them sacred at all. 

I. They'' must Ixx accepted by the sectaries of the 
religion to which they belong as being either inspired, 
or, if the na.ture of the faith, pi’ccludes this idea, as 
containing the high(.‘.st wisdom to w])i(.di it is possible 
for man to attain, and indeed a much higlier wisdom 
than can be reached by ordinary men. Nor do those 
who accept these books over expect to attain it. 
They regard the authom, or supposed authors, as 
enlightened to a degree wliich is beyond the reach of 
their discij'lcs, and receive their words ns utterances 
of an in.»questiunal)le authority. But wherever a 
divine being is ackno'wledgod, these Ixooks are regarded 
as emanating from him. Either they liavc fiillen 
direct from heaven and been merely “seen” by their 
liuman editors, as was the case with the Vedic hymns ; 
or their contents have been communicated in collo- 
quies to holy men by^ the Deity himself, as happened 
with the A vesta ; or an angel has revealed thorn to 
the prophet while in a fit or a state of ecstasy, a.s 
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CLAIMS TO INSPIRATION. 

% 

’'Mahomet was made accpainted with the Suras of the 
Koran ; .'is is held to luave been the case with 

the Jewi#''^nd Christian Seriptnps; the mind of the 
writer has been at least so guideA and informed by 
the Spirit of God, that in the word,s traced by his pen 
it .was impossible he should err. 

Such a conviction is exju'cssly stated in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, where it is snid that “ all Sc-ripture 
is given by inspiration of God.” A nd a chiim to even 
more than inspiration is put forward in t he Apocalypse, 
v.'ho.se author first c<a]ls hi.s worlj: “the licvdation of 
Jesus Christ,” which he sav's God sent to him by an 
angel d(,'puted for the purpose, and then proceeds to 
dcscrilx> voices licard, and visions perceived ; thus 
resting las prophetic knowledge not on supernatural 
information coinmnuicatcd to the mind, but on tbe 
direct testimony of hjis senses. 

2. With this theory of insjni'ution, or of a more than 
human knowdedge and wi.sdom, is closely connected 
an idea of meril to be obtained by I’eading *sucli books, 
or bcariuw them read. With tedious iteration is this 

O 

notion asserted in the later works 'of the Buddhist 
Canon. These indeed represent the degeneracy of the 
idea. One of .them is so filled with the p.aiu'gyrics 
pronounced upon itself liy the Buddha or his hearers, 
and with the recital of the advantaofes to he obtained 

O 

by him who reads it, that the student searches in vain 
under this mass of laudations for the substance of the 
book itself.* A Sutra translated by Scblagintwcit 
from the Thibetan, and bearing the marks (according 
to its translator) of having been Avritfen at a period 
of “mystic modification of Buddhism,” promises that, 

> H. B. t, p. 63G. 
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HOLY BOOKS, OR BIBLES. 

at a future period of iutense and general uistr^^Li.s 
Sutra “ will be an ablution for every kind 
bas been eommitted in the mean time : alhis&imaked 
beings shall read it, and on account of it all l^s'‘shall 
be wiped away.”,? In another Sutra, termed the 
Karanda vyuha, a great saint is introduced as exhtat- 
ing his hearers to study this treatise, the efficacious- 
ness of which he highly exalts,® Another speaker 
recite.s in' several stanzas the advantages which will 
accrue to him who oil her ri'adsthc Karanda vyuha or 
hears it read.® Such ’R’'a,H the force of the idea that 
the mcT'e mechanical reading or copying of the sacred 
texts was in itself meritorious, that, by a still further 
separation of the outward action from its rational 
signification, the purely unintelligent process of turn- 
ing a cylinder on which sentences of Scripture were 
printed came to be regimied i]i.s oipially efiicacious. 
An autlior who has given an interesting account of 
these cylinders observes that, as few men in Thibet 
kncAV lioAv^'to read, and tho.se who did had not time 
to exercise their poAvers, “ the Lamas cast about for 
an expedient to enaldc the ignorant and the much- 
occupied man also to obtain tiie .spiritual advantages” 
(namely, purification from sin and ijxcmption from 
metempsychosis) “attached to an observance of the 
practice mentioned ; they taught that the mere turn- 
ing of a rolled manuscript might be considered an 
efiicacious substitute for reading it.” So completely 
does the one process take the place of the other that 
“ each revolution of the cylinder is considered to be 
equal to the reading of as many sacred sentences or 
treatises as are enclosed in it, proAuded that the tuni- 
‘ C. T., p. 139. 2 H. B. I., p. 222. 3 Ibid., p. 226. 
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the cylinder is done slowly and from right to:,^ 
left slowness being a sign of a devout mind, ; 

an,4,4he''^rection of turning being curious remnant- ' 
of ^iginal practice of readi%, in which, as the 
letters run from left to right, the c^e must move over 
tli^m in that direction.^ Similar sentiments, thougli 
not pushed to the same extravagance, jirevail among 
the Hindus. One of the lli;ahmanas, or treatises 
appended to the metrical portion of the Vedas, lays 
down the jrrinciple that “of alltlic modes of.exl'rtion, 
which are known between heaven and earth, study of 
the Veda occupies the highest fardi (in the case of 
liim) who, knowing this, studies it.” " Mami, one of 
the highest of Indian authorities, observes that “a 
Brahman who should destroy these three worlds, and 
eat food received from any quarter' wdiatever, would 
incur no guilt if ho retained in his memory the Rig- 
Veda. Repeating tlirice rvith intent mind the Sanliita 
of the Rik, or .the Yajush, or the Saman, with the 
Upanishads, he is freed from all his sins*. Just as a 
clod thrown into a great lake is dissolved when it 
touches the water, so does all* sin sink in the triple 
Veda.”* Reading the Holy Beriptures is rvith the 
Parsoes a positive duty. And these rvorks, read in 
the proper spirit, are thought to exert upon earth an 
influence somewhat similar to that of the primmva] 
Word at the origin of created beings.'* It is needless 
to speak of the importance attached among Jews and 
Christians to the reading and re-reading of their 
Bibles, or of the spiritual benefits supposed to result 
therefrom. It is worth remarking, however, that 

^ B. T., pp. 230, 231. ^ Ibid,, vol, iii. p. 25. 

* 0. S, T., voi. iii. p. 23, Z. A. Q., p. 595. 
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tliis constant perusal of Holy Writ is altogether a 
dilferent operation from that of studying it for tlfe 
sake of knowing its contents. People read cbntinu- 
ally what they aii already perfectly familiar with, 
and they neither gain, nor expect to gain, any fresh 
information from, the performance. And this is^ a 
species of reading to which among Christian nations 
tln^ Bible alone is subjected. 

The genesis of this notion is not difficult to follow. 
Once let a given work be accepted as containing infor- 
mation on religious questions which man’s unaided 
faculties could not have attained, and it is evident 
that there is no better way of qualifying himself for 
the performaiuje of his obligations towards heaven 
than by studying that work. .Its perusal and re-per- 
usal w'ill increase his knowledge of divine things, and 
render him more and more fit, the oftener lie rejieats 
it, to put that knowledge into practice!. But if it is 
thus advantageous to the devout man to be familiar 
wdth the sacred writings of his faith, it is plain that 
the attention he gives to them must be in the highest 
degree agreeable to the divinity from whom they 
emanate. For, to put it on the lowest ground, it is a 
sign of respect. It renders it evident that he is not 
indifferent to the coramunicaidon which his God has 
been pleased to make. It evinces a pious and reve- 
rential disposition. Hence not only is the reader 
lienefited by such a study, but the Deity is pleased by 
it. Or if the books are not conceived as inspired by 
any deity, yet a careful attention to them shows a 
desire for wisdom, and a humble regard for the 
instructions of more highly-gifted men who in these 
religions stand in the place of gods. Thus the action 
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of reading tliesc works, and becoming tborongbly 
faiiiliaf with their contents, is for natural reasons 
regarded as meritorious. But this i^ not all. An act 
which at first is meritorious as a’^means, tends iuovi- 
taWy to become meritorious as an end. Moreover, 
ac^tions frequently repeated for some definite reason 
come to be repca.ted wlicii that reason i.s absent. Tims, 
the reading of Sacred Books* wiginaJly a profitable 
exercise to the mind of tlie roaderj is soon, undertaken 
for its own sake, whether the mind of the scaulcr be 
concerned in it or not. And the action, having 
become liabitual, is stereotyped as a religioUiS custom, 
and therefore a religious obligation. The words of 
the holy books are read aloud to a congregation, 
without effort or intelligence on tboir part, perhaps 
in a tongue which they do not comprehend. Even if 
the vernacular be employed, there is not. the pretence 
of an effort to penetrate the sense of difficult passages. 
Holy AVrit luis become a charm, to be mechanically read 
and tis mechanically heard, and the notion of merit — 
arising in the first instance from the high, importance 
of understanding its raeaiiiug'with a view to practis- 
ing its precepts — now attaches to the mere repetition 
of the consecrated words. 

3. The exact converse of this unintelligent revir- 
enee for the sacred Aviitings is the'cxccasive and over- 
.suhtle exercise of intelligence upon them. It is the 
common fate of such works to be made the subject of 
the most minute, most careful, and most con,stant 
scrutiny to which any of the productions of the 
human mind can be subjected. Th« pious and the 
learned alike submit them to an unceasing study. 
Jlo phrase, no word, no letter, passes unobserved. 
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The result of this devout investigation naturally is, 
that much which in reality belongs. to the mind of Ihe 
reader is attributed to that of the writer. Approached 
with the fixed pre|)Ossession that they contain vast 
stores of superhuman wisdom, that which is so 
eagerly sought from them is certain to he found. 
Hence tlic natural and simple meaning of the words is 
set aside, or is relegated to ^a secondary place. All 
sorts of forced interpretations are put upon them with 
a view of compelling them to harmonise with that 
which it is supposed they ought to mean. Statements, 
doctrines, and allusions fire discovered in them which 
not only have no existence in their pages, but wliieh 
are absolutely foreign to the epoch at which they were 
written. This process of fiilso interpretation is greatly 
favoured by distance of time. When an ancient book 
is approached by those who know but little of the 
external circumstances, or of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual atmosphere, of the age in which it was composed, 
much 4hat "was simple and plain enough to the con- 
temporaries of the writer will be dubious and obscure 
to them. And when they are determined to find 
in the venerable classic nothing but perfect truth, the 
result of such conditions is an inevitable confusion. 
Their own actual notions of truth must at all hazards 
he discovered in tfie sacred pages. The assumption 
cannot be surrendered ; all that does not agree with 
it must therefore be suitably explained. 

Are proceedings or actions which shock the im- 
proved morality of a later age spoken of with appro- 
bation in the canonical books \ Some evasion must be 
discovered which will reconcile ethics with belief. Arc 
doctrines which the religion of a later age rejects 
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plaply enunciated, or statements of fects, wLieli 
later, investigation has shown to be impossiblci 
unequivocally made ? The inconvenient passages 
must be shown to bear another^ cons tnictioii. Ar^^ 
there portions whose character apjiears too trivial or 
too mundane to be consistent with the dignity of 
works given for the instruction of mankind ?• These 
portions must be shown^ to possess a mystical signi- 
ficance ; a spirit hidden beneath tjie letter ; profound 
instruction veiled under ordinary phrases. 'Are the 
dogmas cherished as of supreme importance by subse- 
quent generations unhappily not to be found in the 
text of Eevelation ? These dogmas must be read out 
of them by putting a strain upon words which appar- 
ently refer to some other subject. Perhaps, if they 
are not contained in them totklem v&rhis, they may be 
totidem syllahis; or. if not even totidem syllahh, at 
least totideni Uteris. And the absence of a letter (like 
the k in shoulder-knots) can always be got over some- 
how. Lastly, arc there palpable contradictions ? At 
whatever cost they must be explained away, for 
Holy Writ, being inspired, ’ can never contradict 
itself. 

Let us consi(ler a few of the most striking examples 
of these methods of treatment. China, usually so 
matter of fact, has manifested in this field a subtlety 
of intorpretation not altogether unworthy of the more 
mystical India. The Cb’un Ts’ew, one of the books 
of the Chinese Canon, is a historical compilation 
attributed to Confucius himself, and is therefore of 
more than ordinary authority even foi? a Sacred Book. 
Concerning one of the years of whieli it contains a 
record, the following statements are made : — 
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“ In the nintli month, on Kang-seiih, the first day 
of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. . 

“ In winter, in the tenth month, on Kang-shin, the 
first day of the moSn, the sun was eclipsed.” ^ 

Two eclipses in such close proximity were of course 
im impossibility. Chinese scholars were fully aware 
of this, and knew, moreover, that the second eclipse 
mentioned did not 'take place. A similar mistake 
occurred in another, chapter, so that there were two 
unquestionable blunders to be got over. No wonder 
then that “the critics,” as Dr Legge says, “have 
vexed themselves with the question in vain,” But one 
of them proposes an explanation. “ In this year,” he 
remarks, “and in the 24th year, we have the record of 
eclipses in successive months. According to modern 
chronologists such a thing could not be ; but perhaps 
it did occur in ancient times J ” Dr Legge has itali- 
cised the concluding words, and put an exclamation 
after them, as if they embodied a surprising absurdity; 
But his experience of Biblical criticism must have 
presented him with abundant instances of similar in- 
terpretations of the glaring contradictions to modern 
science found in Scripture. Is it more ridiculous to 
suppose that two eclipses might have occurred in two 
months than to believe that the sun stood still, in 
other words, that the revolution of the earth on its 
axis ceased for a space of time ? or that an ass could 
be endowed with human speech ? or that a man, 
instead of dying, could rise from earth to heaven? And 
if these and similar strange occurrences be explained 
as niiracles, then such miracles “did occur in ancient 

^ C. C., vol. V. p. 489.~~Cli'iin Wew, b. 9, ch. xxi, p. 5, 6, 

Ibid., vol. V. p. 491. 
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times,” and do not now. Or if it be attempted, as it 
is by interpreters of the rationalistic school, to get 
over the difficulty by supposing a natural event as 
the foundation of the story — as one writer suggests 
that the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost was 
a «trong blast of wind — then European critics, like 
those of China, “ vex themselves in vain.” 

No country, however, has done more than India, 
possibly none has done so much, in the peculiar 
(ixercise of ingenuity by which all sorts of senses are 
deduced from .sacred texts. The .Veda formed in that 
highly religious land the common basis on which each 
variety of philosophy was founded, and by which each 
was thought to bo justified. Dr Muir has collected a 
number of facts in proof of the diverse iiitei'jn'etations 
that found defenders among the champions of the 
several schools. In, the.se facts, according to lum, 
“we find another illustration (i) of the tendency 
common to all dogmatic theologians to interpret in 
strict conformity to their own opinions the unsyste- 
matic and not always comsistent texts of an earlier 
age which have been handed’ down by tradition as 
sacred and infallible, and to represent them as 
containing, or, as necessarily implying, fixed and 
consistent systems of doctrine; as well as (2) of the 
diversity of view which so generally prevails in regard 
to the sense of such texts among writers of different 
schools, who adduce them with equal positivencss of 
a.ssertion as establishing tenets and principles which 
are mutually coutindictoiy or inconsistent.” * 

Exactly the same methods were ’applied to the 
sacred books of Buddhism, “ It is in general,” says 

^ 0. S. T,, vol. iii. p. XX, 
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Burnouf, “ the same texts that serve as a foundation 
for all doctrines ; only the explanation of these texts 
marks the naturalistic, theistic, moral or intellectual 
tendency.”^ To 5ueet the case of contradictions 
occurring in the .Buddhistic Sutras a theory of a 
double meaning has been invented. The various 
schools that had arisen in the course of time did not 
ventm'e to reject the Sutras .that failed to harmonise 
with theif own opinions, as not having emanated 
from Buddha, but maintained he had not expressed 
them in the form of absolute truth. He had often, 
they thought, adapted himself to the conceptions of 
his hearers, and uttered what was directly contradic- 
tory to his veritable ideas. Hence his words must 
be taken in two senses ; the palpaUe and the hidden 
sense. ‘‘‘ As it has been with the Chinese Classics, 
with the Veda, and with the Tripitaka, so it has been 
with the Zend Avesta. Speaking of the, progress of 
scholarship in deciphering the sense of that ancient 
work, Professor Max Muller justly observes that 
“greater violence is done by successive interpreters 
to sacred writings than to any other relics of ancient 
literature. Ideas grow and change, yet each genera- 
tion tries to find its own ideas reflecfcid in t^'sacrod 
pages of their early prophets, and in addition td the 
ordinary influences which blur and obscure the sharp 
features of old words, artificial influences are here at 
work distorting the natural expression of words which 
have been invested with a sacred authority. Passages 
in the Veda or Zend Avesta which do not bear on 
religious or philosophical doctrines, are generally 
explained simply and naturally, even by the latest of 
' IT. B. L, p. 444. 2 pp. 105, 329. 
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native commentators. But as soon as any word or 
sentence can be so- turned as to support a doctrine, 
however modern, or a precept, bowever irrational, 
the simplest phrases are tortured and mangled till at 
last they are made to yield their assent to ideas the 
most foreign to the minds of the authors of the Veda 
and Zend Avesta.”^ 

It is remarkable that fdmost* identical expressions 
are employed by a Roman Catholic .writer in’ reference 
to the efforts that have been made by theologians to 
discover the doctrine of the Trinity in the pages of 
the Hebrew Bible. I am glad to be able to quote an 
authority so unexceptionable as that of M. Didron for 
the proposition, that the poverty of the Old 'restament 
in texts relating to the Trinity has caused the cora-^ 
mentators to torture the sense of the words and tljc 
signification of facts., ILi adds tlie interesting infor- 
mation that .artists, pushed on by the commentators, 
have represented the signs of the Trinity in scenes 
which did not admit of them. Thus, comnientatoi’S 
and artists have united to find a revelation of the 
three persons of the Godhead in the three angels 
whom Abraham met in the plain of Mamrc ; in the 
three eonipa,nio9s , of Daniel who w'ere thrown into the 
fieryTaruace, and in other passages of equal relevance. 
No wonder, when such are the texts relied upon to 
prove the presence of this cardinal dogma, that M. 
Didron should observe that the Old Testament contains 
very few texts that are clear and precise upon the 
subject, and that in this portion of the Sacred Books 
we do not see a sufficient number of real and un- 
questionable manifestations of the Holy Trinity.^ 

V Chips, vol, i. p. 134* * le. Ch., pp. 514-517. 
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Perhaps, howeverj the most conspicuous'ills’tance of 
the power of preconceptions in deciding the sense of 
Holy Writ is the traditional interpretation of the Song 
of Solomon. In this little book, which is altogether 
secular in its subject and its nature, the love of a 
young damsel to her swain is described in peculiarly 
plain and sensuous language. But precisely because 
it was so plain was it necessary to find allegorical 
allusions under its. rather glowing phrases. Hence 
such exjiressions as “let him kiss me with a kiss of 
his mouth : thy caresses are softer than wine,” are 
held to refer to “the Church’s love unto Christ,” and 
an enthusiastic encomium passed by the Shulamite 
upon the physical perfections of her lover is called “ a 
^lescriptionof Christ by his graces." So, when another 
.speaker, in this case a man, flatters a woman by 
enumerating the beauties of her form, the feet, the 
joints of her thighs, the navel, the belly, and the two 
breasts so passionately praised^by her admirer, ai’e 
.thought in some mystic way tb’ signify the graces of 
the Church. A passage referring to a young girl not 
yet fully developed is made out to be a foreshadowing 
of “ the calling of the Gentiles,” and the natural and 
simple appeal to a lover to raaki^^haste to come is 
“ the Church praying for Christ’s iBO^i|ig.” 

Equal, or nearly equal, absurditi^^ t^ found in the 
Chinese interpretations of certain Odes contained in 
their classics. These Odes ore, like the Song of Songs, 
mere expre-ssions of human love. But the critics find 
in them profound historical allusions; histeny being 
the staple of the Chinese sacred books, as theology is 
of the Hebrew ones. Now it happened in China, as 
it has happened in Europe, that there was a traditional 
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meaning r&ttached to this portion of the sacred books ; 
and the traditional. meaning was embodied in a Preface 
which was generally supposed to have descended from 
very ancient times, which came Ho be incorporated 
Avith the OdcvS, and tlms appeared ^to rest on the same 
authority as the text itself. But a Chinese scholar, 
named Choo Pic, who examined the prehicc in a freer 
spirit than was usual among tlie commentators, formed 
a very <iiflcrc.nt opinion as to its age and its authority, 
lie belicA^cd it to be of much more recent date than 
was commonly supposed, and by no means to form an 
integral portion of tlie Odes. The prevailing theory 
was that the Preface liad existed as a separate docu- 
ment in the time of a scholar named Maoti, “ and tliat 
lie. broke it up, prefixing to each Ode the portion 
belonging to it. The natural conclusion,’’ observes 
Choo He, is that the Preface had come down from 
a remote period, and that Hwang” (a scholar who, in 
one account, is sai# tp have written the Preface) 
‘‘merely added to if|^nd rounded it off. ' In accord- 
ance with/tliis, scholars generally hold that the first 
sentences in tlic iil^ft^iuel ofy noti(tes formed the 
original Preface which Mapu distributed, and that 
the following jjortions were subsequently added. This 
view may app^^ reasonable, but when wo examine 
those first themselves, Ave find some of them 

Avhich do not agree with the obvious meaning of the 
Odes to which they are prefixed, and give merely 
the, rash and baseless expositions of the writers.” Clioo' 
He adds/that after the prefatory notices were pul>- 
lished as a portion of the text, “ they appeared as 
if they were the production of the poets themselves, 
and the Odes seemed to be made from them as so 

-TOL. II. n 
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many tliemes. Scholars handed down a faith in them 
from one to another, and no one ventured to express 
a doubt of their- authority. The text was twisted 
and chiselled to bring it into accordance with them, 
and nobody would jmdertake to say plainly that they 
were the work of the scholars of the Han dynasty.” * 
Ample confirmation of the justice of Choo He's 
opinion Avill be found on turning to the Odes and 
comparing them with the notices in the Preface, which 
bear a family likeness to the lieadings of the chapters 
in the Song of Songs. Here, for example, is an Ode ; — 

‘‘ If you, Sir, think kindly of mo, 

I will hold up my lower garments, and cross the Tsin. 

If you do not think of me, 
la there no other person [to do so ?] 

You foolish, foolish fellow ! ” - 

The second stanza is identical, with this exception, 
that the name of the river is changed. Now this 
young lady’s coquettish appeal to her lovefr is said in 
the Preface to be an expression “of the desire of the 
people of Ch’ing to have the .condition of^ the State 
rectified." * Another Ode runt thus 

1, “ The sun is in the east, 

And that lovely girl 

Is in my chamber. 

She is in my chamber ; 

She treads in my footsteps, and comes to me, 

2. The moon is in the east. 

And that lovely girl 

Is inside my door. 

She is inside my door ; 

She treads in my footsteps, and hastens away.”* 

^ G. C., vpl. Iv. Proleg., p. 33. 

C. G., vol. iv, p. 140,— She King, pt i. Iji. 7, ode 
3 C. C.^ vol. iv. Proleg., p, 51, 

Q. O.y vol. iv. p, 153.— She King, pt. i. b. 8, ode 4; 
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Tiiis simple poem is supposed by tlie Preface ip be 
“directed againsfc.the decay [of the times].” Observe 
the theory that anything appearing in a sacred book 
must have a moral purpose. “^The relation of ruler 
and minister was neglected. Meij and t^omcn sought 
(;^ch other in lewd fashion ; and there was no ability 
to alter the customs by the rules of propriety.”’ A 
commentator, studious to disc.over the hidden moral, 
urges that the incongruous fact of the young woman’s 
coming at sunrise and going at moonrisc* “ should 
satisfy us that, under the figuration of these lovers, is 
intended a representation of Ts’e, with bright or witli 
gloomy relations between its ruler and officers.”’’ In 
another Ode a lady laments her Im-sbaiid’s absence, 
pa^ietically saying that while she does not see him, 
her heart cannot forget its grief ; 

How is kj liow is it, 

^ That lie forgets me so very much ? ” 

is. the burden of every stanza. This piece, according 
to the Preface, was dii’ected against a duke, “ who 
slighted the men of worth whom his father had collected 
aroun^ him, leaving the State without those who were 
its ornament and strength.”® 

With such •methods as these there is no marvel 
which may not bo accomplished. . And wffien, by the 
lapse of many centuries, the very language of the 
sacred recor^has been forgotten, — as the Sanscrit of 
the Vedas was forgotten by the Hindus, the Zend* by 
the Parsees, and the Hebrew by the Jews — the process 
of perversion is still further favoured. The original 

C. C., vpl, iv. Proleg., p. 52. 
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works are tken accessible but to a few ; and when 
these few undertake to explain thorn in the ordinary 
tongue, they will do so with a gloss suggested by their 
own imperfect (jombrehension of the thoughts and 
language of the past. 

These, then, may he accepted as the external marks 
of Sacred Books : i. The unusual veneration accorded 
to them by the adherents of each religion, on the 
ground that .they contain truths beyond the reach of 
human intelligence when not specially enlightened; or 
in other words, the theory of their inspiration. 2. 
The notion of religious meiit attached to reading them. 
3. The application to them oi forced interpr-etation, 
in order to bring them into accordance with the 
assumptions made regarding them. 

B. Passing now to the. internal marks by which 
writings of this class are distinguished, we shall find 
several which, taken together, constitute them alto- 
gether a peculiar branch of literature. 

T. Their "subjects are generally- confined within a 
certain definite range, but in the limits of that range 
there is a conside'rable jjiortion which has the peculi- 
arity that their investigation transcends the unaided 
powers of the human intellect. Almost the whole of 
the vast field of theological dogma comes under this 
head. The sublimer subjects usually dealt with, and 
not only dealt with, but emphatically dwelt upon, in 
the Sacred Books are, the mature of the Deity and-, his 
mode of action towards niankind ; the creation o#:the 
world and its various constituent parts, including man 
hiiriself ; the motives of the Deity in these exercises 
of his power; the dogmas to be believed in reference 
to the Deity himself and in reference to other super- 
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human powers or agencies, whether good or bad ; 
and the cdndition of the soul. afte^(^th with the 
rewards and the punishmeuts'^l^f^ vimous conduct. 
Coming down to matters of a less purely celestial 
. character, but still beyond the rcAch of the uninspired 
faculties of ordinary minds, they treat of the primitive 
condition of mankind when first placed upon tlu; 
earth ; of his earliest history; of the rites by which tln^ 
divine being is to be worshipped ; of 'the sacrifices 
which are to be ofi'ered to him ; of the ceremonies by 
which his favour is to be won. ■ Here we move in a 
region which is at least intclligiMc and free from 
mysteries, though it is plain that we could not arrive 
at any certain conclusions on such things as these 
without divine assistance, and superhuman illumina- 
tion. Lastly, the Sacred Books of all nations profess 
to give informatiorr on a subject the nature of which 
is altogether mundane, and with regard to which 
truth is accessible to all, ius])ired or unin, spired ; — the 
rules of moral conduct. [^These arc, I believe, the 
main subjects which will be found treated of in the 
various books that lay claim to the title of Sacred. 
These subjects may be briefly classified as, i. Meta- 
physical speculations as to the nature of the Deitj-. 
2. Doctrines as to the past or future existence of the 
soul. 3. Accounts of the creation. 4, Lives of 
pro|)hets or collections of their sayings. 5. Theories 
as |() the origin of evil. 6, Prescriptions as to ritual. 7, 
Ethics. That this does not pretend to be an exhaus- 
tive classification, I need hardlf say ; other topics 
are treated in some of them to which no allusion is 
made, and all of these topics themselves are not 
treated in all. But they are those Avith which the 
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Sacred Books are principally concerned ; and more 
than this, they are those in the treatment of which 
these hooks are esj^ciplly peculiar. One important 
feature both of the Chinese and the Jewish Canon is 
passed over, namely, their historical records. If these 
records were not exceptional appearances in sacred 
works, or if, though exceptional, they presented some 
essential singularity marking them oiF from all 
ordinary history, they should be included in the list 
of subjects. But as the Chinese Shoo King are 
perfectly commonplace annals of matters of fact ; and 
as the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles arc 
not otherwise distinguished from secular history than 
by their theological theories — in respect of which they 
are included under the previous heads — I see no 
reason to include history among the matters generally 
treated in Sacred Books. It is right, however, to 
note in passing that in these two instances it is found 
in them. 

2. Since, however, it will be obvious to all that 
these great topics are discussed in many other works 
which have no pretension to be thought sacred, we 
must seek for some further and more definite criterion 
by which to separate them from general literature. 
And we . shall find it in the manner in Avhich the 
aboveyikmed subjects are treated. The great distinc- 
tion between sacred and non-sacred writings in their 
manner of dealing with these great questions is the 
tone of authority, and if the expression may be used, 
of finality, assumed by the former. There is no 
appeal beyond them to a higher authority than their 
own. Having God as their author and inspirer, or 
being the product of the supreme elevation of reason. 
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t^ey take for granted that human beings will not 
question or cavil at their statements. . While other 
writers, when seeking to enforce the doctrines of any 
positive religion, invariably rest^ their contentions, 
implicitly or explicitly, on some,, superior authority, 
referring their readers dr hearers either to the Vedas, 
the Koran, the Bible, the Church, or some other recog- 
nised standard of belief, and -would think it in the 
last degree presumptuous to claim assent' except td 
what can be found in or deduced from that standard ; 
while those teachers who are not J;he exponents of any 
positive, revealed religion, end(.'avour to prove their 
conclusions from the common intuitious or the common 
reasoning faculties of mankind ; the writers of these 
books do neither. They seem to speak with a full 
confidence that their words need no confirmation 
either from authority or from reason. If they tell us 
the story of the creation of the w'orld, they do not 
think it needful to inform us from what .sources the 
narrative is derived. If they reveal the character of 
Cod, it is without explaining the means by which their 
insight has been obtained. If they lay down the rules 
of religious or moral conduct, it is not done with the 
modesty of fiflible teachers, but with the voice of 
unqualified command emanating from the plenitude 
of power. Of their decisions there can be no: discus- 
sion ; from their sentences there is no appeal. 

3. It corresponds with this character that Sacred 
Rook.s should very generally be anonymous ; or more 
strictly speaking, imi)ersonal ; that is, that they should 
not be put forward in the name of an individual, and 
that no individual should take credit for their author- 
®Wpv Understanding the expressidn in this some- 
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what wider sense, we may say that anonymity is a 
general characteristic of this class of writings. Their 
vHuthors do not desir^ to invite attention to their own 
personality, or to claim assent on the ground of respect 
or consideration towards themselves. On the contrary, 
they withdraw entirely from' observation ; they appear 
to be thoroughly engrossed in the greatness of the 
subject ; and to write not from any deliberate design 
or with any artistic .pi an, but simply from the fulness 
of the i’nsj)i ration by which they are controlled. 
Hence not only are l.he names of the authors in most 
cases completely lost to us, but they have left us not 
a hint or an indication by which we could discover 
what manner of men they were. Even where the 
name of a writer has been preserved to us, it is often 
rather by some accident altogether independent of the 
booh, and which in no way afters its anonymous 
character. We happen to know, on what seems to bo 
good authority, that Lab-tse composc^d the Ta5-tS- 
king, but assuredly there is not a syllable in the work 
itself which indicates its author. Wo happen to know 
beyond a doubt that Mahomet composed the Koran ; 
but the theory of the book is, that it had no human 
author at all, and it was put forth, not {j.s the prophet s 
^ofa|i^it^Qn, but as the literal reproduction of revela- 
him from heaven. The most note- 
wom^ljeX^^ti'ons are the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment afiCthe Pauline, Petrine and Johannine Epistles 
of the New. But of the prophets, though their names 
are indeed given, the great majority are little more 
than a mere name to us ; while large portions of the 
prophecies, attributed in the Jewish Canon to some 
celebrated prophet, are in reality the Avork of unknown 
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\?riters. Tliis is notoriously the case with the whole 
of the latter part of our Isaiah ; it is the case with 
parts of Jeremiah ; it is the case with Malachi (whoso 
real name is not preserved); it is the case with Daniel. 

The Pauline Epistles offer indeed, a marked excep- 
tion to the rule ; and some of them are of doubtful 
authenticity. The Epistles of Peter, of John, of 
James and Jude, even if their aathorship bo correctly 
assigned, are of too limited extent to constitute an 
exception of any importance. The rest of th'c Cbris- 
tian Bible follows the rule. Like the Vedic hymns, 
like the Sutras of Buddhism, like the records of the 
life and doctrines of Khung-tse, like tiie Avesta, all 
the larger books of the Bible — except the prophets — 
are anonymous. The whole of the historical portion 
of the Old Testament, the four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, are — what- 
ever names Aradition may have associated wdth them 
“■strictly the production of unknown authors. This 
characteristic is one of very high importance, becau.se 
it indicates- — along with another which 1 am about to 
mention — £he sjjirit in which these works were WTittwi. 
They were written as it wore unconsciously and 
undesignedly ; not of course without a knowledge on 
the writer’s part of what he was about, bu^^^ithout^ 
that conscious and distinct intention of 
literary Work with which ordinary meU'^C^’Vm^'to' 
write a book. Flowing from the depths of regions 
leeling, they were the reflection of the age 4hat 
brought them forth. Generations past and present, 
nations, communities, brotherhoods of belieA''ers, spoke 
in them and through them. They wa-c not only the 
work of him who first uttered them or wrote them ; 
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Others worked with him, thought with hiiu, spoke 
with him; they were not merely the voice of an 
individual, hut the, voice of an epoch and of a people. 
Hence the utter absence of any apparent and palpable 
authorship, the disappearance of the individual in the 
grandeur of the subject. This phenomenon is not 
indeed quite peculiar to Sacred Books. It belongs 
also to those great 'national epics which likewise 
express the feelings of whole races and communities 
of men‘; to the Mahabharata, to the Eamayana, to 
the Iliad and the, Odyssey, to the Volsungen and 
Nibelungen Sagas, to tlie Eddas, to the legends of 
King Arthur and his knights. These poems, or these 
poetical tales, are anonymous, and they occupy in 
the veneration of the people a rank which is second 
only to that of books actually sacred. In some other 
respects they bear a resemblance’ to Sacred Books, but 
these books differ from them in one important par- 
ticular, which of itself suffices to place them in a dif- 
ferent category. What that particular is must now 
be explained. 

4. If I were to describe it by a single word, I 
should call it their formlessness. The term is an 
awkward one, but I know of no other which so 
exactly describes this most peculiar feature of Sacred 
Books. Like the eai’th in its chaotic condition before 
creation, they arc “without foini.” That artistic 
linish, that construction, combination of parts into a 
well-defined edifice, that arrangement of the whole 
Work upon an apparent plan, subservient to a distinct 
object, which ffiarks every other class of the produc- 
tions of the hi^an mind, is entirely wanting to them. 
Tliey read noli unfrequently as if they had been 
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catelessly jotted down -without the smallest regard to 
order, or the least ‘ attention to the effect to be 
produced on the mind of the reader. Sometimes 
they may even bo said to have neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. We n^ight open* them anyAvhere 
and* close them anywhere without material difference. 
Sometimes there is a distinct process in the narra- 
tive, but it is nevertheless* wholly without methodical 
combination of the separate parts into a well-ordered 
whole. Herein they differ also from those poetical 
Epics which we have found agreeing with them in 
being virtually aiio2)ymou3. Nothing can exceed the 
grace, the finish, the perfection of style, of those 
immortal poems which are known as Homeric. The 
northern Epics arc indeed simpler, ruder, far more 
destitute of literary merit. The first part, for 
instance, of the Edda Saemundar (which perhaps 
ought not to* be called an Epic at all) is to the last 
degree uncouth and barbarous. But then tl|,c subject- 
matter of this portion of the Edda is such as belongs 
properly to Sacred Books, and had it ever been 
actually current among the Scandinavians as a canon- 
ical work— of which we have no evidence— it would 
be entitled to a ‘place among them. When we come 
to the second or heroic portion of tjiis Edda, the ease 
is different. The mode of treatment is still rud6» and 
unattractive, but if, unrepelled by the outwaM form, 
We study the longest of the narratives which this 
division contains — the Saga of the Volsungs— we 
shall discover in it a tale, which for the exquisite 
pathos of its sentiments, for the dcite and tragic 
interest which centres round the ]>rinc^al characlcrs, 
for the vivid delineation by a few brief touches of the 
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iiitcnsest suffering, is scarcely surpassed even by tlie 
far more finished productions of Hellenic genius. No 
doubt the foundation of the story is mythological, 
and this tlirows over many of its incidents a gro- 
tesqueness which* goes far in modern eyes to mar the 
effect. But the mythological incidents of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey 'n.re grotesque also, and it requires 
all the genius of thfe poet ‘to render them tolerable. 
Apart from this groundwork, the Volsunga-Sa,ga 
treats 'its personages as human, and claims from 
its readers a purely human interest in their various 
adventures. It relates these adventures in a con- 
nected form, it depicts the feelings of the several 
actors Avith all the sympathy of the dramatist, and 
draws no moral, teaches no lesson. In the whole 
range of sacred literature I recollect nothing like this. 
Stories are doubtless told in it, but we are made to 
feel that they are subservient to an ulterior purpose. 
In the Old Testament and in the New, they serve t o 
enforce the theological doctrines of the Avriters ; in 
the works of the Buddhists they generally impress 
on the hearers some useful lesson as to tlie reward 
of merit, and the punishment of demerit, in a future 
existence. Of the genuine and simple relation of a 
rather elaborate romance, terminating in itself, there 
is probably no instance. Such stories as are related 
are moral tales, and not romances; and they are 
generally too short to absorb, in any considerable 
degree, the interest of the reader. 

While this is the diffarence between secular and 
Sacred Bopkisfin respect of their narrative portions, 
the sacred areUs a whole even more decidedly below 
the secular in all that belongs to style and composi- 
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tion. The dullest historian generally contrives to 
render his chronicle .more lucid, and therefore more 
readable, than the authors of ca'h«jnical hooks. In 
these last there is the most absolute disregard of 
artistic or literary excellence. Hence they are, with 
scarcely an exception, very tedious reading. M.' 
Renan observes of the Koran that its continuous , 
perusal is almost intolerable. '.Btfrnouf hesitates to ' 
inflict upon his readers the tedium, he himself .has 
! suffered from the study of certain Tantras. ' The 
inconceivable tediousness of the Buddhistic Sutras — 
excepting the earlier and simph'r ones — is w’^ell known 
to those who have read or attempted to read such 
works, as, for instance, the Saddharma Pundarika. 
The Chinese Classics are lc.ss rejmlsive, but few 
readers would care to study them for long together. 
The Vedic hymns, though full of mythological 
interest, are yet difficult and unj)leasant reading, 
lioth from their monotony and the looseness of the 
connection between each verso and sentence. The 
Brahmanas are barely readable. The Avesta is far 
from attractive. The Bible, though vastly superior 
in this respect to all the rest of its class, is yet not 
rfa.sy to read for ^ny length of time without fatigue. 
Doubtless, if taken as a special study, with a view to 
something which we desire to ascertain from it, we 
may without difficulty read large portions at a time- 
yet we see that Christians, Avho read it for edification, 
invariably choose in their public assemblies to confine 
theniselves to very moderate sections of it indeed, 
■while they will listen to sermons of many; times the 
j length. There can 1)6 little doubt tljat a similar 
I practice is pursued in private devOTion. Single 
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chapters, or at most a few chapters, are' selected ; 
these are perused, and perhaps made the object of 
meditation; hut juven the most fervent admii'ers of 
the Bible would probably find it difficult to read 
through its longer books without pausing. They do 
not, so to speak, “carry us on.” It was essential to 
dwell on this tediousness of Sacred Books, because it 
forms one of their most marked chai-acteristics. Nor 
does it arise, as. is often the case, from indifference 
or aversion on the part of the reader. Other books 
repel us because .wc have no interest in the subjects 
with which they deal. In these, the keenest interest 
in the subjects with which they deal will not suffice 
to render their presentation tolerable. 


Section 1. — The Thirteen King.‘ 

Sacred Books in general are in China- termed King. 
But a.s the Chinese Buddhists have their own sacred 
literature, and as Taou-ists arc in possession of a 
sacred work of their founder, Lab-tsd, I call the Books 

^ Tn treating of the Sacred Books of the Confucian School in China, 
I rely entirely upon the admirable and (so far as it has yet gone) com- 
plete work of the Eev. Dr Janies Legge. Although I have consulted 
other publications, I have ‘not drawn my information from them, 
hecause it was at once evident that Dr Legge’a Chinese Classics” was 
immeasurably superior to all that had preceded it on the sjftuic subject. 
UnlorUiixately, the very thoroughness of the work renders it volu- 
minous ; and it thus happens that the author has not fulfilled more 
than a portion of the promise held out at its commencement. It must 
be the earnest hope of all who are interested in these studies that the 
learned missionary will live jbo complete his design ; meantime, we are 
obliged to confine ourselves to a notice of that portion of the Classics 
whicir lie For Pautbiefs French translation of the 

Chinese Classics ((in the Pantli^on Littdraire : “ Les Livres Sacr^s de 
rOriont”) embra^s only that portion of the King which is to be found 
?u the hitherto-published volumes of Dr Legge. 
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of the State religion, that is, of the followers of Con- 
fucius, the King far excellence. For Confucianism 
is the official creed of the Government of China, and 
the Coufucian Canon forms the sul)ject of the Civil 
Service examinations which qualify for office. Accord- 
ing to a competent authority, “ a complete knowledge 
of the whole of them, as well as of the standard notes 
and criticisms hy which* they are elucidated, is an 
indispensable condition towards the •attainment of the 
higher grades of literary and official rank.” * 

The writings now recognised as especially sacred in 
China are “the five King,” and “the four Shoo.”‘^ 
King is a term of which the proper signification is 
“ the warp, the chain of a web ; thence that which 
progresses equally, that which constitutes a funda- 
mental law, the normal. Applied to books, it indicates 
those that are regiirded as canonical ; as an absolute 
standard, eitlmr in general or with reference to some 
definite object.” In the words of another Sinologue, 
it is “ the Rule, the Law, a book of canonical authority, 
a classical book." The word seems therefore on the 
whole to coiTespond most nearly to what we mean 
by a “canonical book.” Sfu)0 means “Writings or 
Books,” The four Shoo, of which I shall speak first, 
are these : — A i. The Lun Yu, or Digested Conver- 
sations (of Confucius). A 2. The Ta H( 5 o, or Great 
Learning. A 3. The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the 
Mean. A 4. The Works of MSng-tszc, or Mencius. 
The five King are these B i. The Yih, or Book of 

^ Chinese, vol. ii. p. 48. 

® Of which an English translation by David Colhe, entitled “ The 
Cliinese Classical Work, commonly called the Four iBooks,” was pub- 
lished at Malacca iu 1828. J 

* T. T, K., p. Ixviii. * L. T., p. ix, 
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Changes/ ^ B 2. The Shoo, or Book of History. B 3. 
The She, or Book of Poetry. B 4. The Be Ke, or 
Record of Rites. , B 5. The Ch’un Ts’ew, or Spring 
and Autumn, a chronicle of events from B.c. 721- 
B.C. 480. The oldest enumerations specihed only the 
five King, to which the Yoke, or Record of Music 
(nowin the Le Kc), was sometimes added, making six. 
There was also a division into nine King ; and in the, 
compilation made by order of T^-Tsung (who reigned 
in tlie 7th century a.d.) there are specified thirteen 
King, which consi.st of : * — 1-7. The five King, includ- 
ing three editions of the Ch’un Ts’ew. 8. The Lun 
Yu (A I.) 9. Miing-tsze (A 4.) 10. The Chow Le, 
or Ritual of Chow. ii. The E Le, or Ceremonial 
Usages. 1 2. The Urh Ya, a sort of ancient dictionary. 
13. The Heaou King, Or Classic of Filial Piety. Ttie 
apparent omission of the Ta lied (A 2) and the 
Chung Y’^ung (A 3) is accounted for by the fact that 
l>oth are meluded in the Le Kc (B 4). The only 
works which it is at present in my power to speak of 
in detail are those classified as A i to A 4, and as 
B 2. 

The authenticity of these works is considered to be 
above reasonable suspicion; for though an emperor 
who reigned in the third century B.C., did indeed 
order (b.c. 212) that they should all be destroyed, yet 
this emperor died not long after the issue of Jd^ Adict, 
which was formally abrogated after twenty-t^ro years; 
and subsequent dynasties took pains to preserve and 
• recover the missing volumes. As it is of eouxBe 

^ Noticed in PAuthier, p. 137, 

^ Sir J. Davis tThe Chinese ii. 48) reckons only nine King, those enu- 
merated above. presume that the remaining four enjoy an infei ior 
degree of veneration. 
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improbable that every individual would obey the 
fi-antic order of the emperor who enjoined their 
destruction, there appears to be'suffrcient ground for 
l)r Legge’s conclusion, that we possess the actual 
works which were already extant in the time of 
Ccmfucius, or (in so far as they referred to him) 
were eompiled by his disciples or their immediate 
successors. 

Subdivision i . — The Ltm Yu. ’ , 

1. The firat of the four Books .is the Lun Yu, or 
“Diarested Conversations.” P’rom internal evidence 
it seems to have been compiled in its actual form, not 
by the immediate disciples of Confucius, but by their 
disciples. Its date would be “ about the end of the 
fourth, or beginning of the fifth, century before Christ ; ” 
that is, aliout 400 B.c, • It bears a nearer resemblance to 
the ChristiarnGospcls than any other book contained in 
the Chinese Classics, being in fact a minute account, by 
admiring hands, of the behaviour, character, and doc- 
tiine, of the great Master, Confucius. Since, however, it 
contains no notice of the events of his life in chrono- 
logical order, it answers much more accurately to the 
description given by Papias of the “ A,oyta- ” com- 
posed by Matthew in the Hebrew dialect than to that 
of of our canonical Gospels. 

Bib^jiphieal materials may indeed be discovered in 
it ; but they occur only as incidental allusions, subser- 
vient to the main object of preserving a record of his 
sayings. In the minute and painstaking mode in 
which this task is performed there is ^ven a re.som- 
blance to Boswell’s “ Johnson : ” as in ^at celebrated 

work, we have as it were a photographic picture of 
vofin. . c 
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the great man’s conversation, taken by a reverent and 
humble follower. And as there is a total absence of 
that fondness for the' marvellous and that tendeney to 
exaggerate the Master’s powers which so generally 
characterise traditional accounts of religious teachers, 
we may &irly infer that we have here a trustworthy, 
and, in the main, accurate representation of Confucius’ 
personality and of his teaching. As I have largely 
draAyn upon this Avork in writuig the Life of that 
prophet; I need not now detain the reader with any 
further quotations. ^ 

Subdivision 2.— The Tailed. 

Passing to the Ta ITe6, or Great Learning, we find 
ourselves occupied with a hook which hears the same 
kind of relationship to the Lun Yu as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews docs to the Gospels. This work is 
altogether of a doctrinal character; and as in tlie 
Epistle, the exposition of the doctrines is by no 
means so clear and siniple as in the oral instructions 
of the founder of the school. The Ta He3 is attributed 
by Chinese tradition to K’ung Keih, the grandson of 
Confucius ; but its authorship is in hict, like that of 
the Epistle, unknown. It was added to the Le Ke, or 
Eecord of Kites, in the second century A.D. 

It begins with certain paragraphs which are attri- 
buted, apparently without authority, to Confucius; 
and all that follows is supposed to be a commentary 
on. this original text. The text begins thus ; — 

I. “Wliat|the Great Learning teaches, is — to 
illustrate illusmous virtue to renovate the people ; 
and to rest in the highest e-Kcellenee. , . . . 
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4, The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious 
virtue throughout the Empire, first ordered well their 
own States. Wishing to order well their States, they 
first regulated their families. Wjshing to regulate 
their families, they first cultivated their persons. 
Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified 
their hearts. Wisliing to rectify their hearts, they 
first sought to be sincere in their' thoughts. Wishing 
to be sincere in tlioir thouglits, they first eitended to 
the utmost their knowledge. Such e.xteirsiori of 
knowledge lay in the investigation of things.” 

After a few more versos of text, we come to the 
“Commentary of the philosopher Tsitng,”, which is 
mainly occupied with rvhat purports to be an explana- 
tion of the process described in the foregoing verses. 
For instance, the 6th chapter “ explains making the 
thoughts sincere,” the •seventh, “ rectifying the mind 
and cultivating the person ; ” until at last we arrive at 
the right manner of conducting “the government of the 
State, and the making of the Empire peaceful and 
hapjry.” The object of the treatise is therefore 
practical, and the subject a favourite one with the 
ChiiKise Classics, that of Government. Great stress 
is laid on the iuftucnee of a good example on the part 
of tlie ruler ; and those model sovereigns, “ Yaou and 
Shun,” are appealed to as illustrations of its good 

effect in such hands as theirs. In the course of the 
• • ^ » 
exposition of these principles, wc meet with dry 

maxims of political economy, worthy of modern times, 

such as this 

“There is a great course also for the J^roduction of 
wealth. Let the producers be many and the con- 
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sumers fev. Let there be activity in the production, 
and economy in the expenditure. Then the wealth 
will alwaj'-s he sufljcient.’' ' 


Subdivision 3.— The Chnng Tung. 

The composition of the Chung Yung, or “ Doctrine 
of the Mean,” is linrversally attributed in China to 
K’ung K!eih, or Tsze-sze, the grandson of Confucius. 
The external evidence of his authorship is, in Dr 
Legge’s opinion, sufficient ; though if that which he 
has produced be all that is extant, it does not seem to 
be at all conclusive. Some quotations from it have 
already been made in the notice of Confucius, many 
of whose utterances are contained in it. 

Its principal object is, or seems to be, to inculcate 
the excellence of what is called “ the Mean,” but the 
explanation of what is intended by the. Mean is for 
from clear. The course of the Mean, however, is that 
taken by the sage ; the virtue which is according to 
the Mean is perfect ; the superior man embodies it in 
his practice ; ordinary men cannot keep to it ; mean 
men act contrary to it ; and Shun, a model emperor, 
“ determined the Mean ” between the bad and good 
elements in men, “and employed it in his government 
of the people.” The Mean, from the attributes thus 
assigned to it, would appear p be a state of complete 
and hardly attainable morat'perfection, of which they 
who have offered an example, ih their conduct have (at 
least in modern times) been rare indeed. In the be- 
ginning of th(tf treatise we leam that 
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I. “What Heaven has conferred is called tiie 
NATURE ; an accordance with this nature is called tjie 
PATH of duty; the regulation Of this path is called 
Instruction.” ’ 

4, “ AVhile there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, or joy, the mind Wiy be said to be in the 
state of Equilibrium. When those feelings have 
been stirred, and they aot in their due degree, there 
ensues what may be called the state of •ITarmonv. 
This Equilibrium is the great root/wwi tvhkh grov' 
all the human actings in the worjd, and this Har- 
mony is the universal path iv/dch they all should 
pursue.^ 

5. “ Let the states of equilibrium and harmony 
exist in perfection, and a happy order will prevail 
throughout heaven and earth, and all things will be 
nourished and flourish.” ' 

In another, part of the work, “ the path” is described 
as not being “far from the common indications of 
consciousness ; ” and the following rule is laid down 
with regard to it ; — 

“ When one cultivates to the utmost the principles 
of his nature, and exercises them on the principle of 
reciprocity, he \s not far from the path. AVhat you 
do nob like, when done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” ® 

A large and importaht portion of the goodness 
required of those whoywould walk in the path is 
sincerity. Sincerity is declared to be the “ way of 
Heaven,”* and it is laid down that “it is only he who 
is possessed of the most complete sincerity that can 

' The italics, here ami 111 fliture <iuotiitions, ari in Legge. 

* Chung Yung. s Ihid., .>;iii. 3. * * Ibid., x-i:. iS 
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exist under Heaven, who can give its full develop- 
ment to his nature.” Having this power, he is said to 
he able to give . development to the natures of other 
men, animals, and things, and even “to assist the 
transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and 
Earth,” so that “ he may with Heaven and Earth form 
a ternion.”^ 

The doctrine of “Heaven” as a protecting power 
holds no inconsiderable place in this short treatise. 
Thus it is stated that “ Heaven, in the production of 
things, is surely bountiful to them, according to their 
qualities.”^ “In order to know men” the sovereign 
“ may not dispense with a knowledge of Heaven.” ® 
“ The way of Heaven and Earth may be completely 
declared in one sentence. They arc without any 
doubleness, and so they produce things in a manner 
that is unfathomable, 

“ The way of Heaven and Earth is large and sub- 
stantial, high and brilliant, far reaching and long en- 
during.” * 

And in a very high-flown passage on the character of 
the sage — said to refer to the author’s grandfather — 
he is spoken of as “ the equal of Heaven.”® 

Heaven, however, is not the only superhuman 
power that is mentioned in the Chung Yung. In 
one of its chapters we are told that Confucius thus 
expressed himself : — 

“ How abundantly do spiritual beings display the 
powers that belong to them ! 

“We look for them, but do not see them.; we listen 

’ Cliuiig T|ung, XX. 7. ‘ Ibid., xxii. 

* Ibid., xvii. 3. * Ibid., xxvi. 7, fc, 

‘ ® Ibid., xxxi. 3. 
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to, but do nol:' hear them ; yet they cuter into all 
things, and there is nothing without them. 

“ They cause all the people in the Empire to fast 
and purify tliemseh'^es, and array ‘themselves in their 
richest dresses, in. order to attend at their sacrifices. 
TJien, like overflowing water, they seem to be over 
tlie heads, and on the right and left of iheir %vor- 
shippers.”^ , . , 

Tliis positive expression of opinion is scarcely 
consistent Avith the habitual reserve of Kuiig-tse on 
subjects of this kind," and Avere it not that it rests 
apparently on adequate anthonty, we might be 
tempted to reject it as apocryphal. 


SUBUIVISION 4. — The iPorks of Mdmj-tsze 

The next place in the Chinese Scriptures is occupied 
by tlie Avorks of M<iug-tszc, the philosopher Mltng, or 
as he is frequently called, Mencius. MSng lived 
nearly 200 years later than Confucius, l/aving been 
born about 371, and having died in 288 B.C. He was 
not an original teacher asserting independent authority, 
and has no claim to the title of prophet. On the 
contrary, he was an avowed disciple of Confucius, to 
whose dicta he paid implicit reverence, andAvhomhe 
<pioted Avith the respect due to the exalted character 
which the sage had already acquired in the eyes of 
his school. 

The so-called “Works of MSng” are not original 
compositions of this philosopher, but collections of his 
sayings, resembling the Lun Yu, or Coiifucian Analects. 
Whether he compiled them, or took any part in their 
' Clmiig Yimg, A'vi. 1-3. * Lim Yu, vii. 20* 
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compilation himself, is uncertain. But, considering 
their character, the more probable hypothesis seems 
to be that they^ were committed to writing by his 
friends, or disciples, either during his own life, or 
immediately after his death. 

The evidence of their antiquity an^;;authenticity 
must be very briefly touched upon. The earliest 
notice of Miing is antecedent to the Ts’in dynasty 
(255-206 B.p.), that is, within thirty-three years after 
his death. We are indebted for it to Scun K ing, who 
“several times makes mention of” Ming, and who in 
due chapter of his works, “quotes liis arguments, and 
endeavours to set them iLside.” In the next place, 
w'e have accounts of him, and referen«js,,to his writ- 
ings, in K’ung Foo, prior to the Ilau dynasty, 
that is, before 206 B.c. Thirdly, he is quoted by 
writers from 186-178 B,C., under the Han dynasty. 
About 100 n.C. occurs the earliest mention now known 
of Ming’s works. It emanates from Sze-ma Tseon, 
who attributes to Ming himself the com])Osition of 
“ seven books.” While in a catalogue of the date 
A.D, I, the works of Ming arc entered as being “in 
eleven books;” a discrepancy wliich has given rise 
to perplexities among Chinese scholars, with which 
we need not concern ourselves. Suflic'o it to say, that 
Ming’s works, as we now possess them, consist only 
of seven books, and are, not known to have ever 
consisted of more. 

This evidence would appear to be sufficient to prove 
the antiquity of the collection, though not its Mencian 
authorship. Whoever may have been its author, it 
was not admitted among the Sacred Books till many 
centuries after it had been received among scholars 
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ns a valuable, though not classical, work. Under the 
>Simg dynasty, which began to reign about a.d. 960- 
970, the works of MSng were at length placed on a 
level with the Lun Yu, as part of Mie great Bible of 
t.'hina. , 

(^n the wh<^, Mitng’s writings are of little interest 
for European readers, and I shall not trouble mine 
with any elaborate aceouijt of th,em. They arc mainly 
occupied with the question of the good govpi'nmcnt of 
the Empire. A¥hat (institutes a good ruler ? on what 
principles should the administration of ])ul,)lic ahairs 
l)e carried on ? how can the, people be rendered hapjjy 
and the whole Empire pros[)erous ? these arc the sort 
of inquiries .-^at chiclly engaged the attention of 
4 la,ng, and to wliich he sought to furnish satishictor}'' 
replies. At the courts of the monarchs u ho received 
him, he ine.ulcatcid benevolent conduct towards their 
subjects, with a paternal regard for tlieir welfare, and 
sometimes boldly reproved unjust or negligent rulers. 
Holding, in common, with the rest of his School, the 
doctrine of a superintendence of human aftairs by a 
power named Heaven, he asserted in rmcompromising 
terms the theory that Heaven expresses its w'ill through 
the instrumentality of the people at large. “Vox 
populi, vox Dei,'’ is the sentiment that animates the 
following passage, which contains 'one of the most 
conrageous assertions of 2)opuIar rights to be found in 
the jnoductions of any age or country : — 

“Wan Chang said, ‘WaS it the case that Yaon 
iravo the emjhre to Shun?’^ Mencius said, ‘No. 
i he>|imperor cannot give the empire to .another.’ 

* Yaou and Stun are tlie ideal Chinese emperors, .and ludong to a 
invtliical age. Shun was not tlie legitimate succissor of Yaou, wlio 
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f. 

■“‘Yes;— but Shun had the empire. Who gave 
it to him?’ . 

“ ‘ Heaven gave it«to him,’ was tlie answer. 

“ ‘ Heaven gave it to him : — did Heaven eonfer 
its appointment o;n him with specific injunctions V 
"Mencius replied, ‘No. • Heaven does not spqak. 
It simply showed its will by his personal conduct, 
and his conduct of-afl’airs.’ , 

“ ‘ It showed its will by his personal conduct and 
liis conduct of affairs: — how was this?’ Mencius’ 
answer was, ‘ The^ empire [? emperorj can present a 
man to Heaven, but he cannot make Heaven give 
that man the empire. A prince can present a man 
to, the emperor, but ho cannot cause the emperor to 
mak(3 that man a prince. A great officer can present 
a man to. his prince, but he cannot cause the prince 
to make that man a great officer, Yaou presented 
Shun to Heaven, and tlic people accei)tc<l him. 
Therefore I say, Heaven does not speak It simply 
indicated" its will by his personal conduct and his 
conduct of affairs.’ 

“ Chang said, ‘ I presume to ask how it was that 
Yaou presented Shun to Heaven, and Heaven 
accepted him; and that he exhibited him to the 
people, and the people accepted liim.’ Memius 
replied, ‘He caused him to preside over the sacrifices, 
and all the spirits were well pleased wdth them ; — 
tlius Heaven accepted him. He caused him to 
preside over the conduct of affairs, and affairs were 
well administered, so that the people reposed under 

raised him from poverty, and given him his two daughters iu 
jiiarriMge. Oii Ifaou^s death, his son at first succ-eedod him, and Shun 
withdrew ; but the latter was soon called to the throne by the general 
desire. ‘ 
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liiiu thus the people accepted him. Heaven gave 
t\e mpire to him. The people gave it to him. 
Therefore I said, The emperor^ cannot give the 
empire to another. * 

“ ‘ Shun assisted Yaou in the govqamment for twenty 
and eight years; — this ivils more than man could 
have done, and was from Heaven. After the death 
of Yaou, when the three years’ mourning -was 
completed. Shun withdrew from thn son of Yaou to 
(he south of South river. The pi'iuc(;s of the "empire, 
however, repairing to court, went .not to the son of 
Yaou, but they went to Shun. Singers .sang not the 
son of Yaou, but they sting Shun. Therefore I said, 
Heaven gme him the empire. It was after tli^se 
things that he went to the Middle kingdom, and 
occupied the emperor’s seat. If he had, h^ofe time 
things, taken up his rgsidenee in the palace of Yaou, 
and had applied pressure to the son of Yaou, it would 
have been an act of usurpation, and not the gift of 
HeavcJi. 

“ ‘ This sentiment is expressed in the words of 
The great Declaration , — lleaven .see.i according as 
my people see; Heaven hears according as my people 
hear.’”^ 

Mitng’s notion of what a really good government 
should do is fuUy explained at the end of the first 
part of the first book, in an exhortation to the 
king of Ts’e. His Majesty, he observed, should 
“institute a government whose action shall all be 
benevolent,” for then his kingdom will be resorted 
to by officers of the court, farmers, merchants, and 
persons who are aggrieved by their own rulers. The 

* The Italics are mine. — MJlng-tszc, b. 5, pt. i. cli. v. 
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king must take care '‘to regulate the livelihood of 
the people,” in order that all may have enough for 
parents, wives, and children; for “tliey are only men 
of education, udiO without a certain livelihood, are 
able to maintain ,a fixed heart. As to the people, 
if they have not a certain livelihood, it follows 
that they will not have a fixed heart. And if 
they have not a fixed heant, there is nothing whicli 
they will. not do, in the Avay of self-abandoiunent, 
of moral deflection, of depravity, and of wild licence. 
When they have ^ thus been involved in crime, to 
follow tliem up and punish them, — this is to entrap 
tlie people. How can such a thing as entrapping 
the people be done under the rule of a benevolent 
raan^^”.; With a view then to their material and 
mor^|®Wj^|l-being, mulberry trees should be planted, 
the Ifi’ceding seasons of domestic miimals be carefully 
attended to, the labour necessary to cultivate farms 
not be interfered with, and “careful attention paid 
to cducafion in schools.” And it has never boon 
known that the ruler in whose State these things 
were duly performed “did not attain to the Imperial 
dignity.” ^ The only virtue required for “ the attain- 
ment of Imperial sway ” is “ the love and protection 
of the people ; with this there is no power which can 
prevent a ruler from attaining it” ^ In accordance 
with his decided opinions as to the right of the people 
to be consulted in the appointment of their rulers, be 
advised the same king to be guided entirely by 
popular feeling in assuming, or not assuming, the 
government of a neighbouring territory which ho 

* Milng-taze, b. i, pt i. eh. vii-. pp. 18-24. 

IbilL, b. I, pt. i. ch. vii. p. 3. 
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iiad conquered. “If the people of Yen will he 
pleased with your taking possession of it, then do 
so. . . • If the. people of Yeu'wjll-not be pleased 
with your taking possession of it, then do not do so.”* 

MSng was something of a political economist as 
well as a statesman, Therd is in his writings a just 
and striking defence of the division of labour, in 
opposition to the primitive sirapficity recommended 
by a roan named Heu Hing, who wished the' rulers to. 
cultivate the soil Avith their own bands. 'Ming’s 
answer to Hen Hing’s disciple is an the form of an 
ad fiommem argument, showitig that, as Heu ITing 
hiraself does not manufacture his own clothes or 
make his own pots and pans, but obtains them, in 
exchange for grain, in order that all his time ,i^y be 
devoted to agriculture, it is absurd to suppos^ -that 
government is the only business which can advan- 
tageously be .pursued along with husbandry, as Heu 
Hing desired.* 

It was not enough, however, in Ming’s eyes that 
a sovereign should conduct the government of his 
country in accordance with the great ethical and 
economical maxims he laid down ; he must also pay 
strict attention, to the rules of Chinese etiquette. 
On some occasions Ming insisted even haughtily 
on the observance towards himself of these rules 
by the princes who wished to see him, even though 
one of his oAvn disciples plauily told him that in 
refusing to visit them because of their supposed 
failure to attend to such minutim ho seemed to 
him to he “standing on a small point.”* In fact 

‘ Ming-tsze^ t, i, pt. ii, ch. x. p. 3. * b. 3, pt. i. cb. iv» 

® Ibid., b. 3, pt. iL ch. i. p. i. * 
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the “rules of propriety” held in, his estimation 
no less a place than in that of his Master and 
predecessor. It is gratifying, however, to find him 
admitting that cases may arise where their operation 
should be suspended. Indecorous as it is for males 
and females to “allow thoir* hands to touch in giving 
or receiving anything,” yet when “a man’s sister- 
in-law” is drowning he ia pennitted, and indeed 
bound to, “rescue her with the hand.” Nay, Mltng 
in his' liberality goes further, and emphatically 
observes, that “he who Avould not so rescue a 
drowning woman is a wolf.” ' 

The most important doctrine of a moral character 
dwelt upon by Mltng is that of the essential goodness 
of .'human uatviro, on which he lays considerable 
stris^*;;. 4, According to him, “the tendency of man’s 
nalure ltd good is like the tendency of water to flow 
downwards,” and it is shared by all, as all water flows 
douuiwards. You may indeed force ’ivater to go 
upwards l)y striking it, but the movement is un- 
natural, and it is equally contrary to the nature 
of man to be “made to do what is not good.”* 
Yaou and Shun were indeed great men, but all 
may be Yaous and Shuns, if only .they will make 
the nece^iry effort.^ “ Men's mouths agree in having 
the same relishes ; their ears agree in enjoying the 
same sounds ; their eyes agree in recognising the 
same beauty : — shall their minds alone be without 
that which they similarly approve ? What is it then 
of which they similarly approve? It is, I say, the 

' I'.- 

^ Mang-tszi*, 1). 4, pt. i, ch. xviii p.^l^ 

Ibid., b. 6, pt. i. ch. ii. pp. 2, 3. 

2 Ibid,, b. 6, pt. ii. ch. ii. pp. 
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principles of our nature, ami tlie determinations of 
yio-htcousness. Tlie- sages only apprehended before 
me that, of which my mind ap];\rove8 along with 
other men. Therefore the principles of our nature 
and the determinations of righteousness arc agreeable 
to iny mind, just as the’ flesh of grass [?-fed] and 
grain-fed animals is agreeable to my mouth." ^ f t 
ought not to be said that ‘any mail’s mind is without 
benevolence and righteousness. But men dose their:^. 
coodness as “the trees arc denuded by axes and 
bills." The mind, “hewn down, day after day,” 
cannot “retain its beauty.” But “the calm air of 
the morning " is favourable to the natural feelings of 
humanity, thougli they arc destroyed again by the 
influences men come under during the day, “.This 
fettering takes place again and again,” and 
restorative influence of the night” is insufficient.'^) 
preserve the .native hue, “the nature becomes not 
much difierent from that of the irrational animals,” 
and then people suppose it never had these original 
powers of goodness. “But does this condition,” 
continues M^ng, “represent the feeliiigs proper to 
humanity?”* What some of these feelings arc he 
has plainly tohj us. Commiseration, shame, and 
dislike, modesty and complaisance, approbation and 
disapprobation, are according to him four principles 
which men have just as they have their four limbs. 
Tile important point for all men to attend to is their 
development, for if they are but completely developed, 
“they will suffice to love and protect all within the 
four seas.”® A^ in another place he insists on the 

* i)iUiig-tsze, 1). 6, pt. i, cl), wi. p. 8. “ Iljid., k 6, pt, i. ch. viii. p. 2 . 

’ Ibid,, b. 2, pt. i. ch. vi. pp, 5-7.’ 
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importance of studying and cultivating the nature 
which he asserts to be thus instinctively virtuous. 
“He who has ex}iausted all his mental constitution 
knows his naturd. Knowing his nature, he knows 
Heaven. * 

“ To preserve one’s mental constitution, and nourish 
one’s nature, is the way to serve Heavcn.”^^ 

The moral tone "of Maug’s writings is exalted and 
unbouding, and evinces a man whose character will 
bear cforaparison with those of the greatest philo- 
sophers or most eminent Christians of the western 
world. 


Subdivision $.—The Shoo King. 

In this work are contained the historical memorials 
of the Chinese Empire. The authentic history of 
China extends, as is well known, to an earlier date 
than that of any extant nation. It possesses records 
of events that occurred more than 2000 years before 
the Christian era, although these events are intermixed 
with fabulous incidents. “From the time of T’ang 
the Successful, however,” Dr Legge informs us, 
“commonly phaced in the i8th century before Christ, 
we seem to be able to tread the, field, of history with a 
somewhat confid.ent step.”® The exact dates, how- 
ever, cannot be, fixed with certainty till the year 775 
B.c. “Twenty before our era the Chinese 

nation appears, beginning to be.” ® 

Without entering into the history of the text of the 
Shoo King, it ^ay be stated that its fifty-eight books 
may probably be accepted as “substantially the same 

^ Mangrtsze, b. 7, pt i. ck. i. pp. 1,2. ^ C. C., vol. iii, Proleg., p. 4^- 

Ibid., p. 9a 
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■with tliose which were known to Scun-tszc, Mencius, 
Mih-tsze, Confucius himself, ami othei's.” ^ 

Its earliest books— which must be. regarded as in 
great part legendary — contain accounts of three 
Chinese Emperors — Yaou, Shun, . and Yu — whoso 
conduct is held up as a ’model to future ages, and 
who represent the beau ideal of a ruler to the Chinc.se. 
niind. • ■ * 

These admirable .sovereigns were succeeded by men 
of very inferior virtue. T’ae-k’ang (b.c. 2187), the 
grand.son of Yu, “pursued his pleasure and Avander- 
ings without any restraint.” j\n insurrection against 
his authority took phna?, and his five brothej-s took 
occasion to admonish him by repeating “ the caxitions 
of the great Yu in the form of song,s.” 'riie first of 
these songs may be qtxoted as a good specimen' of tlu*. 
doctrine of the Shoo King Avith reference to tiie 
inperial duties : — 

“ It was tlic lesson of our ;.;reat ancestor ; — 

The* people sliouhl he clierislicil ; 

They fihould not he down-trodden ; 

The people are tlie root of a countiy ; ' 

I’lie root tin 11, llie country is tranquil. 

When I look throughout the empire, 

Of the simple men and simple women, 

Any one may siir|>}.iss me, 

if 1, the one jiian, err repeatedly:--* 

Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears? 

Before it is seen, it should be guarded agatnste^ 

In my relation to the millions of the pei^ple,. : ; 

I should ieel as mucli anxiety as if 1 Avere driving six horses with 
rotten reins. 

The ruler of men — 

How can he be but reverent of his dutyV*^ 


^ C. C., vol. iii. Proleg., p. 48. 

^ Shoo King, b. 3, pt, iii. ch. i. pp. 6* 7. 

Vox,. li. 


I> 
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Many successive dynasties, comprising sovereigns 
of very various characters, succeed these original 
Emperors. Throyghout the Slioo King wc find great 
stress laid on thc*doctrine, that the rulers of the land 
enjoy the protection of Heaven only so long as their 
government is good. 'Should the prince heesme 
tyrannical, dussolute, or neglectful of his exalted duties, 
tlie favour of the 'Divine Power is withdrawn from 
hi.>i3.and coi^rred upon another, who is thus enabled 
to dri\^ him from the throne ho is no longer Avorthy 
to fill. The emphatic and reiterated assertion of this 
revolutionary theory is very remarkable. Thus, a 
king who has himself just effected, the overthrow of 
an incompetent dynasty, is represented as addressing 
this discourse to the “ myriad regions : ” — 

“All! ye multitudes of the myriad regions, listen 
clearly to the announcement of me, the one man. 
The groat God has conferred even on the inferior 
people a moral sense, compliance with wliich would 
show their nature invariably right.^ But to cause 
them tranquilly to pui-sue the coui’se which it Avouhl 
indicate, is the’ Avork of the sovereign. 

“The king of Ilea* extiugui.shcd his virtue and 
played the tyrant, extending his opp.ression over you, 
the people of the myriad regions. Suffering from his 
cruel injuries, and unable to endure the Avonnwood 
and poison, you protested Avith one accord your 
innocence to the spirits of heaven and earth. The 
AA'ay of HeaA'cn is to bless the good and to punish the 
bad. It sent doAvn calamities on the Houae of Hea, to 
make manifest its crimes, 

^ Tlie same doctrine insisted on by 

® The nionarcli whom the speaker liad superseded. 
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‘ Therefore I, the little chiM, charged witli the decree 
of Heaven and its bright terrors, did not dare to for- 
give the cnminal. I presumed to use a dark-coloured 
victim, and making clear announccinoht to the spiri- 
tual Sovereign of the high lieavens, roqaested leave to 
deal vrith the ruler of Hca as a criminal. Then I 
sought for the great sage, with whom I might unite 
my strength, to request the faVour of Heavep. on behalf 
of you, my multitudes. High Heaven trhly showed- 
its faAmur to the inferior people, and the criminal ’has 
been degraded and subjected.” * 

It is true that this speech, proceeding from an 
interested party naturally anxious to set his own 
conduct in the fairest light, is liable to suspi(iion. 
Jhit there is abundant evidence in the pages of the 
Shoo King that the views expressed above were 
participated in by its writera, who constairtly hold the 
fate that' befalls .-wicked Emperors as a punishment 
from Heaven, and laud those who effect their downfall 
as Heaven’s agents. They also frequently introduce 
sage advisers who reprove the reigning Emperor for 
his faults, and admonish him to walk in the ways of 
virtue in a spirit of the utmost frankness. One of 
these rnonarchs candidly confesses .the benefit he lias 
derived from the instructions of such a counsellor, 
whose lessons have led him to effect a complete refor- 
niation of his character.® Another charged his minister 
to be constantly presenting instructions to aid his 
V’lrtue, and to act towards him as medicine which 
should cure his sickness.® If, however, a dynasty 
persisted in its evil courses, in spite of all the Avaru- 

^ Shoo King, iv. 3. 2. ® Ihid., iv. 5. pt. 

^ Ibitl, iv. 8. pt. i. 5~8. 
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ings it might receive, it was doomed to perish. Losing 
the attachment of the people; it fell undefended and 
nnregretted.* ^uch was the case with the House of 
Yin. The Viscount of Wei, who is stated by old 
authorities to* have been a brother of the Emperor, 
thus described its career ; — • 

“The Viscount of Wei spoke to the following 
effect Grand Tutor and Junior Tutor, t/ic House of 
*Yin, we ma^ conclude, can no longer exercise niL: 
over the four quarters of the empire. The great 
deeds of our founder were displayed in former ages, 
but by our lieing lost and maddened with wine, we 
have destroyed the effects of his virtue, in these after 
times. The people of Yin, small and great, arc given 
to highway robberies, villanics, and treachery. Tin' 
nobles and officers imitate one atiother in violating 
the laws; and for criminals there is no certainty 
that they will be apprehended. The lesser people 
conseqtiently rise up, and make violent outrages on 
one another. The dynasty ’of Yin is now sinking iii 
ruin;— its. condition is like that of one crossing « 
large stream, who can find neither ford nor bant 
That Yin should be hurrying to ruin at the present 
pace ! ’ — ^ . 

“He added, ‘Grand Tutor and Junior Tutor, v.r 
are manifesting insanity. The venerable ,of our 
families have withdrawn to the wilds ; and now you 
indicate nothing, but tell me of the impending 
ruin ; — what is to be done ? ’ 

“The Grand Tutor made about the following 
reply: — ‘King’s son, Heaven in anger is sending 
down calamities, and wasting the country of Yin.’ 
And after mentioning the crimes of the Emperor, 
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proceeds:— “ ‘When ruin overtakes Sluing, I will 
hot be the servant of ’another dynasty. But I tell 
you, 0 king's sou, to go away as’lxjing the course 
for you. . . . Let us rest (juiotly 'in our several 
parts, and present ourselves to the former kings. 1 
do not think of making my escape.’ ” ^ 

In another portion of the Shoo the causes which 
lead to the preservation or 'loss of Heaven’s favour 
are thus described by “The Duke of Chow: "-^'“'riu; 
favour of Heaven is not easily preserved. Heaven is 
hard to be depended on. Men lose its hivouring 
appointment because they cannot pursue and carry 
out the rovercnco and brilliant virtue of their fore- 
fathers.” Again: — “Heaven is not to be trusted. 
Our course is simply to seek the prolongation of the 
virtue of the Tranquillising king, and Heavwi will 
not find occasion to remove its hivouring decree; 
ivhich King Wan received.” ^ 

The paramount importance to the national welfare 
of a wise selection of ministers and officials receives 
its full share of attention in the CJiinese Jiible. The 
Duke of Ts’in, another province of the Empire, is 
represented as speaking thus ; — 

“I have deeply thought and concluded; — JiCt me 
have but one resolute minister, plain and sincere, 
■'vithQut other abilities, but having a simple, complacent 
inind, and possessed of generosity, regarding the 
talents of others, as if he himself possessed them : and 
hen he finds accomplished and sage-like men, loving 
them in his heart more than his mouth expressas, 
really showing himself able to bear them : — such a 
. niinister would be able to preserve my descendants 
* Shoo King, iv. n. * Ibid., v. li. i. 
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and my people, and would indeed be a giver of 
benefits. ’ ^ • 

These extracts, without giving an adequate notion 
of the very miscellaneous contents of the Shoo King, 
a work wliich could not be accomplished without an 
undue extension of the subdivision referring* to it, 
will serve to show that its moral tone on matters 
relating to the government of a nation is not inferior 
to tliat of any of the productions of classical or 
Hebrew antiquity. 

Subdivision 6.— The She King. 

Whatever sanctity or authority may attach to tlic, 
She King in the minds of tlie Chinese, must belong to 
it solely on account of its antiquity, for there is cer- 
tainly nothing in the character of its contents tliai 
should entitle it to a place in the consecrated litera- 
ture of a nation. Similar phenomena, however, arc 
not unknown among more ■ devout races than llio 
Cliincse. Thus the Hebrews admitted into their 
Canon the Books of Euth and Esther, and the Song oF 
Solomon, which contain but little of an edifyiag 
nature, though full of human interest. Tlie saire 
may be said of tlie She King. The play of huinau 
emotions is rdvidly represented in it, but there is nut 
much in which moral or religious lessons are to be 
found, except by doing violence to the text. 

The She King is a collection of ancient poem?. 
Tradition attributes the arrangement and selection oi 
the Odes now contained in it to Confucius, who i? 
supposed to have selected them in accordance with 
, ^ Shoo King, y. 30, See also v. 19. 2, 
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gome wise design from a much larger number. Tlie 
present translator, ho.\vcver, assigiis reasons for rojoct- 
iiifr this tradition, and for believing that the She King 
was current in China long before his time in a form 
not very' different from that in which we now possess 
it. .At the present day, itS aongs have not lost their 
ancient popularity, for it is stated that they are “ the 
favourite study of the better informed at the present 
remote period. Every well-educated, CJiinese 'has J.he 
most celebrated pieces by heart, and there are coiistarit 
allusions to them in modern poetry jpid writings of all 
kinds.”* 

The poems, which were collected from many different 
provinces, relate to a great variety of subjects. Some, 
are political, some domestic; some sacrificial, others 
festive. Wo have nilcrs addressing the princes of 
their kingdom in laudatory terms, and princes in 
their turn cxtiolling the ruler; complaints of unem- 
ployed politicians, and groans from oppressed subjeet.s ; 
husbands deploring their absence from their wives on 
military service ; forlorn wives longing for the return 
of absent husbands ; stanzas written by lovers to their 
mistresses, and maidens’ invocations of their lovers; 
along Avith a few^ allusions to amatory transactions of 
a more questionable character. All these miscel- 
laneous matters are treated in short, simple, and rather 
monotonous poems, Avhich, if they have any beauty in 
the original, have completely lost it in the process of 
translation. There is sometimes pathos in the feelings 
uttered ; but the expressions are of the most direct and 
unornamenM kind, and the whole book partaki’s 
largely of that aitlessuess which we have noted as one 
nf the ordinary marks of Sacred Books. * 

^ Davis* ii. 6a 
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A few specimens will suffice. Here is the “protest 
of a widow against being urged to many again ; ” — 

I. It floats abOjpt, that bout of cypress avooiI, 

TJiere in the middle of the Ho. 

With his tnfts of hair falling over his forehead ; 

He was my male ; t • 

And I swear tliat till death I will have no other. 

0 mother, 0 Heaven, 

Wliy will yoii not understand me I 

2. ‘‘ It floats about, that boat of cypress wood, 

,, Tliere by the. side of the Ho. 

With, hi-s two tufts of hair falling over hi.s forehead ; 

He was iny only one ; 

And I swear that till death I will not do the evil Ihing. 

(.) mother, 0 Heaven, 

Why w'ill you not understand me ? ^ 

In the following lines a young lady l,)egs her lovc'r 
to be more cautious in his advances, and tliat in a 
tone which may remind us of Nausikaa’s request to 
Odysseus to walk at some distance beliiud her, lest 
the busybodies of the town shouhl take occasion to 
gossip : — 


1. pray you, Mr Chung, 

Do not come leaping into my hamlet ; 
Do not break my willow-trees. 

Do I care for them ? 

But I fear my j)arcnts. 

You, 0 Chung, are to be loved, 

But th^i words of my parents 
Are also to be feared. 

2. I pray you, Mr Cliimg, 

Do not come leajnng over my wall ; 
Do not break my mulbeny-treea. 

Do I care for them 1 

But I fear the words of iny brothers. 

You, 0 Chung, are to be loved, 

But the words of my brothers 
Are also to be feared. 


* She King, i. 4. i. 
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3. ** I pray you, Mr Chuiig, 

Do iK)t come leaping into my garJeri ; 

Do not breiilc my saudal-trees. 

Do I care for them ? 

But I dread the talk of people. 

You, 0 Chung, arc to he loved, 

But the talk of people • 

, Is also to be feared*.'^ 

The following Ode, conceived in a different spirit, 
M'ill serve to illustrate o\ie of ‘the most prominent 
features of Chinese character as depicted in tli"?e 
iuicient boobs, — its filial piety. It is supposed to be 
the composition of a young monarch who has just 
succeeded to the government of his kingdom 

“ xVlas for me, wlio am [as] a little child. 

Oil whom has dovolvcMl the unsettled State ! 

Solitary am T and full of di«tres.s. 

Oh my great Father, 

All thy life long, thou wast filial. 

<^Thou didst think of iny great grandftxther, 

[Seeing him, as it xvero] iiscending and descending in the court. 

1, the little child,^ 

Day and iiiglit will he so reverent. 

Oh ye great kings, 

As your successor, I will strive not to forget you.”^ 


SucmviSiON 7.— 77 ie GlCun Tiew, 

According to Chinese tradition, the Ch’un Ts ’(iw, 
or Spring and Autumn, was the production of 
Confucius himself; not indeed his original com- 
I’osition, but a compilation made by him from 

^ She King, i. 7, 2. 

Kot literally a child. “ Little child” is the usual style of Chinese 
Milers when designing to express feelings of modesty and religious 
reverence. 

^ She King, iv. i. [iil] i. * 
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pre-existing sources. The title of Cli’un Ts ew was 
not of his own nxiiking. It was the name alrea<ly 
in use for the- annals of the several States. Tlu', 

f 

annals were arranged under the four seasons of cacli 
3'ear, and then ttwo of tlic seasons — Spring and 
Autumn — were used as an .abbreviated term for* ali 
the four. And so strictly is this principle of 
parcelling out the annals* of each year under the 
.several seasons ' adhered to in the work, that even 
when there is no event to be recorded we have sur-h 
entries as these j “It xvas summer, the fourtli 
month.” “ It uras winter, the tenth montb.” 

The cl.assical Ch’un Tsew wais compiled from tin: 
Ch’un Ts’ew of the State of Loo. It is even doubtful 
whether Confucius did anything more th.an copy what 
he found in the annals of that country. Dr Legge. 
evidently inclines to the belief that he altered 
nothing. At any rate, the work can only be regarded 
as very partially his own. More th.an this, it is 
questionable whether the text we liave at present is 
that of the original (Jli’un Tsew at all. This classic 
is indeed said to h.ave been recovered in the Han 
dynasty .after the destruction of the books. But 
there are circumstances Avhich may well make us 
hesitate before we accept the Chinese account of this 
recovery .as a fact. MSng, who had the be,st 
opportunities of knowing what his master w.as 
Ixelieved to htive written, if not what he actually 
h.ad written, speaks of the Ch’un Ts ew in terms 
wholly inapplicable to the work before us. He. 
asserts expressly that it was composed by him 
because right principles h.ad dwindled <aw.ay, becau.«o 
unseemly language and unrighteous deeds were 
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common, and he attributes to its completion the 
result that “rebellious ministers and villanous sons 
were struck with terror.” Now \ye -may allow what 
limits Ave jjloase for the exaggerdtion natural to a 
disciple when speaking of the labours of a revered 
master. But can we BeKeve that Mdng, a man 
whose own teaching proves him to have been a 
moderate and sensible tliinker; Would have spokwi 
thus of a compilation which from •beginiring to end 
contains absolutely no moral principles Avhatevcr? 
Yet such is the case Avith the “ Spring and Autumn ” 
as Avc possess it. There is not in it the faintest 
glimmer of an ethical judgment on the historical 
events Avhich it records. A birth, an eclipse, a flill 
of snow, a plague of insects, a murder, a battle, tlie 
death of a ruler, are all chronicled in the same dry, 
lifeless, unvarying style. Nowhere Avould it be 
possible for. an unprejudiced critic to detect the 
opinions of the compiler, or to gather from his Avords 
that he viewed a virtuous action Avith more favour 
than an abominable crime. Such being the case, 1 
hcsitiite, notwithstanding the high authority of Dr 
Legge, to accept the genuineucss of this work as be- 
yond cavil, , 

It has in fact been questioned in Cliina, not indeed 
on A'ery valid grounds, by a scholar whose letter he 
ha.s translated in his Prolegomena, and he himself 
candidly acknoAvdedges the extreme difficulty of 
reconciling the character of our present text Avith 
the statement of Miing. But he considers the 
external testimony to the recovery of the book 
sufficiently weighty to dispose of this and otlnn- 
difficulties. Yet, without disputing the strength of 
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tlie grounds on which this conclusion rests, we may 
still permit ourselves to entertain a modest douht 
whether this compilation was really the handiwork 
of such a man as We know Confucius to have been, 
and that doubt will bo strengthened when we recall 
the common tendency of the popular mind to connofjt 
the authorship of staudml works with names of high 
repute. And the bare existence of such a doubt 
will compel us to ‘suspend our judgment on the very 
serious 'charges of misrcprescutation and fals(!hood 
which Dr Legge has brought against Confucius in his 
capacity of historian. If the actual Ch’un Ts’ew be 
shown to be identical with that edited by Confucius, 
aud if he simply adopted, without alteration, or with 
very trivial alteration, the laboSts of his predecessors, 
the gravity of these charges will be very considerably 
diminished. For we know not but what some feelin'' 

n 

of respect for that which he found already recorded 
may have stayed his h;^nd from revision and im- 
provement. 

Passing to the work itself, we shall find little in it 
worthy of attention, unless bjr those who may bo 
desirous of studying the history of China. Chinese 
commentators have indeed discovered all kinds of 
recondite meanings in it, as is usually the case with 
the commentators on Sacred Books, but these are of 
no more value than the similar discoveries of types 
and mystic foreshadowiugs in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
In itself, the text is profoundly uninteresting. Here 
is one of the shortest chapters as a specimen. The 
title of the Book from which it is taken is “Duke 
Chwaug : ” — 
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XXVI. I. “In his twcnty*sixth year, in spring, the juke 
invaded the Jnng, , 

2. “In summer, the duke arrived from the invasion of tl>e 

dung. \ 

3. “ Ts’aou put to death one of its great oflieers. 

4. “In autumn, the duke joinetl an 'ollicer of Sung and .‘in 
odicer of Ts’e in invading Serf. • 

5. “In winter, in the twelfth month, on Kwei-liae, the firs!, 
day of tlie moon, the sun was eclipsed.” * 

Tlte events noted in these anndls refer to various 
States — for it appears that the several States Avere 
in the habit of coinmunicatifig remarkable oc- 
currences to each other — but they arc of a very 
limited class, and arc invariably recorded, in the brief 
manner of the ehaj|ter that has just licen quoted. 
Eclipses of the sun are duly r(^gi.stered, and the 
record thus acquires a chronological value of Ijigli 
importance in historical researches. Among the 
other facts* commonly mentioned are sacriliees for 
rain, Avhic^ occur very Hequontly; wars, with the 
results of great battles; the marriages or deaths of 
rulers and inrportant persons ; their journeys ; oc- 
casionally their murder; meetings of rulers for the. 
purpose of common action in matters of State ; 
diplomatic mifssious, invasions of locusts or other 
troid)lesome imsects ; and lastlj", peculiarities of 
various Idnds in the state of the weather. It is plain 
that annals of this kind have no religious significance 
beyond that which they derive from the mere fact of 
being reputed sacred. And in this aspect the Ch’uu 
Ts’ew is certainly curious. Having been assigned — 
rightly or wrongly — to the pen of the prophet of 


^ Ch’un IVew, iii. 26, * 
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China, it seems to have become a point of honour 
with Chinese scholars to extract from it, by hook or 
by crook, the profpundest lessons^ on politics and 
morals. '• 

I- 

Sectiok IL — The TAd-TE-KlNC.^ 

There are in China three recognised sects or 
“ religiones licit , •b : ’’—■Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Tao-isMU. We have examined the Sacred Books of 
the first,'' those of the second will come under review 
in another section. ^ There remains the comparatively 
small and unimportant sect of the T.a5-ss6, or 
“ Doctors of Keason,” who derive their origin from 
L<a(>-tsb, and who possess as their classic the single 
written composition which emanated from their 
founder.** It is entitled the Ta6-t6-Kiug, 

1 By far tlie best European work on the Ta64tJ-Klng is tliat of Victor 

von Strauss, and I liave Ibllowed his translation, tliough not witiioiit 
consulting those of others. 1 am fully sensible of the inconvenience of 
a double transbition, and I should liave pnjferrod to Ohaliriers* 

English rendering of Lab-ts^, liad not the obscurity of linj version been 
so great as to render it almost unintelligible to the general reader. 
Keinhohi von Plauckner’s translation errs on the other side by excess of 
clearness. It is a palpable attempt to fofee upon the ancient Chinaman 
a connected system ])rofessed]y unravelled from the text by the ingenuity 
of the model'll German. It should be used only with extreme caution, 
or not at all. * 

2 It deserves to be noted, as a peculiarity of tlic Chinese prophets— 
Confucius and Lao-tse — that they alone among their peers have left 
authentic written compositions. The Koran can scarcely be said to 
have been written by Mahomet, in the sense in wliicli w^^talk of 
writing a book. And neither Zarathnstra, Jesus, nor the Buddha, were 
authors. The calmer CJiiiiese teniperament ])erniitted, in the, case of 
these two great teachers, a mode of conveying instruction which is 
repugnant, as a rule, to the fervid prophetic nature. Observe that of 
the Jewish (so-called) prophets, those who committed their prophecies 
to writing, generally belonged to a comparatively late age, in which oral 
prophecy was no longer in vogue, and the state of feeling tliat had 
inspired it no longer prevalent. 
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I 

Ancient, as this book is (probably about b.c. 520), 
tliere is no reason to- doubt its authenticity. I’his is 
sufficiently guaranteed by quotations -from it which 
are found in authors belonging to the fourth centuiy 
B.C., and by the fact that a scholar who wrote in B.c. 
163* inade it the subject’ of a commentary, which 
acconipanies it sentence by sentence. Nor docs 
Cliineso tradition state that it peiished in the Burning 
of the Books (b.c. 212-209), which* was a measure 
*. levelled against the Confucian school, and took placc 
uuder an Emperor wlio was favourable to tlic Tab-sse. 

may safely conclude that we are iii possession of 
tlie genuine composition of the ancient philosopher.' 

Of the three words which compose its title, Kitig 
has already been esphimcd,^ The full meaning of 
Tab wiU ajjpear in the sequel : \ve may here term it 
tlie Absolute. Tb means Virtue; and the title would 
thus imply either that this Canonical Book deals with 
, the Absolute md with Virtue, or with that kind of 
A'irtue wSicli 'emanates from, and is founded upon, a 
belief in and a spiiitual union wij;h the Absolute,’' 

■ Whatever the ‘signification of its name, its principal 
: subjects undoubtedly are Tab and Tb : the Suprenu} 

; Principle and hrynan Virtue. Let us see what is 
: i«‘ib-tsb’s description of Tab, the great fundamental 
; Being on wdiom his whole system rests. “Tab, if it 
, < an be ponounced, is not the eternal Tab. The 
! Name, if it can be named, is not the eternal Name. 

? fhevNameless One is the foundation of Heaven and 
J Earth; he who has a Name is the Mother of all 

f'- 

f.. .. ' 

% T. K., Ixxiii., Ixxiv. * Supra, p. 30 . 

IIH) ioniier view is that of Stan. Jiilien ; the latter that of von 
■llauckucT. » 
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lieings,"^ These enigmatical sentences open the Tui, 
pliiJosophy. The idea that Tad is utmameable is n 
prominent one in tlio author’s mind, although he 
seems also to recognise a subordinate creative prin- 
ciple — like the .Gnostic JSons — which is nameable. 
Thus we read : “ Tab, thn Eternal, has no Name. ^ . . 
He Avho begins to create, has a bTame.”^ Again: 
“For ever and ever it is unnamcable, and returns 
intp non-existence.” Or : “I know not its Name ; if 
I describe it, I call it Tab.”® AVc are reminded of,’ 
Faust’s reply in Goethe : — ■ 

‘‘ Ich haljc koinen Naiiieii 
Dafiir ! Gefiilil ist alies ; 

Nftiuc ist Scliall und X^auch 
Umiiebelud Himmdsgluth.” 

Nor is Tab only without a Name ; it is soraetinu 'i 
described as if devoid of all intelligible attribut"s. 
Thus, in one chapter, we learn that.it is etcrnfilly 
without action, and yet without non-action.* Nay, 
tlie entire absence of all activity is not uufrciiuently 
predicated of Tab, whose great merit is stated to Ijc 
complete quiescence. Tab is moreover incompre- 
hensible, inconceivable, undiscovcrable, obscure,® Its 
upper part is not clear, its lower part not obscure. It 
returns into non-existence. It is the form of tlu’ 
Formless ; the image of the Imageless.® Mysterious 
as this Being is, yet in other places attributes aro 
ascribed to it which go far to elucidate the author's 
conception of its nature. Productive energy, for 
instance, is plainly attributed to Tab, for it is stated 
that Tab produces one, one two, and two three, while 

* Cli. I. * Ch. 2S. * Ch. 21. 

* Ch. §2. * Ch.' 37. ‘ Ch. 14. 
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throe ptodace all creatures.' The following Hceoiint 
is less mystical: “Tad produces them [ereaturos], 
its Miglit preserves them, its essmjfc •forms them, its 
power perfects them : therefore of all beings tliere is 
none that does not adoi-e Tab, and honour its JligJjt. 
The adoration of Tab, the ’honouring of its Might, is 
commanded by no one and is always spontaneous. 
For Tab produces them, pteserves them, brings th<;m 
lip, fashions them, perfects them, ripens them, 
cherishes tliem, protects them. To i>roduee and not 
possess, to act and not e.xpect, to tiring up and not 
control, this is called sublime A^rtuo,”' In addition 
to these creative and preservative (pialities, it Ijus 
moral attributes of the .highest order. Thus,' its Spirit 
is supremely trustworthy. In it is faithfulness.^ All 
beings trust to it in order to live. When a work is 
completed, it does not call it its own. Loving a, ml 
nourishing all. beings, it still does not lord it over 
them. It is etorually without desire. All beings 
turn to it, yet it docs not lord it ov(;r them.* It is 
eminently straightforward. It dwells only with those 
who arc not occupied with tlie luxuries of tliis world.® 
A'ay, it is altogether pumfcct.'’ The last assertion is 
found in a ehaptpr wliieh, as it is probably the most 
important in the hook for the purpose of uuder- 
I standing the theology of the author, deserves to bo 
I translated in full; — “There existed a Being, iucon- 
I ceivably perfect, before Heaven and Earth arose. So 
I still ! so supersensible ! It alone remains and does 
I not change. It pervades all and is not endangered. 

^ Ch-> 42. 

* Ch., 5t. 1 have borrowed sonic expressions from Clialniera, 0 . P. 

‘Ch.,34. » fh., 53. * «eh.,23. 

von u. -E 
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It may bo rcganlcd as the Mother of the World. I 
know not its name; if I describe it, I call it Tah. 
Concerned to -giye it a Name, I call it Great ; as 
great, I call it* Immense ; as immense, I call it 
Distant ; as distant, I call it Returning. For Tab is 
great; Heaven is great;’ the Earth is great; .the 
King is also great. In the world there are manv 
kinds of greatness,* and tlie King remains one of 
them- The measure of Man is the earth ; tlio 
nioasui’C of earth. Heaven ; the measure of Heaven, 
Tab; Tab’s measure itself.”' 

Such is the picture of Tab ; but the ’[’ab-tb-king is 
much more than a treatise on theology; it is even 
more conspicuously a treatise on morals. Tab is 
indeed the transcendental foumlation on which the 
ethical superstructure is I’aised ; but the superstructure 
occupies a much more considcral)lc space than the 
foundation, and seems to have been the, main practical 
end for which the latter was laid down. Intormincled 
with the image of Tab we find the image of the gooti 
man, or, as we may call him, in Scriptural phraseology, 
the righteous man ; an ideal of perfect virtue, whom 
the author holds up, not as an actual person, but as 
an imaginary model for the guidance of human con- 
duct. By putting together the scattered traits of his 
character, -we may arrive at a tolerable comprehension 
of the author’s conception of perfect goodness. In 
the first place, the righteous man is in harmony in ltd 
actions with Tab ; he becomes one with Tab, and Tab 
rejoices to receive him.* He places himself in the 

^ Ch., 25. For the sake of enabling the reader to compare tli" 
interpretations of this important chapter given by various Siuologue:^, 
1 subjoin in an appendix four other translations. 

=^01)*, 23. 
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background, and by that very mians is brought 
forward.* He does not regard himself, and therefore 
shines ; he is not just to himself, and .is therefore dis- 
tinguished; docs not praise himself, and is therefore 
meritorious; does not exalt himself, and is therefonj 
preroniinent. As he does- not dispute, none can 
dispute with him.® If he acts, he sets no store by his 
action; for he does not wish to render his wisdom 
conspicuous.® He knows himself, but docs not regard 
himself; loves himself, but docs not set a high price 
on himself.* Unwilling lightly tp promise great 
things, he is thereby able to accomplish the more ; by 
treating things as difficult, he finds nothing too difficult 
during his whole life.® Inaccessible alike to friendship 
and enmity, uninfluenced by personal advantage or 
injury, by honour or dishonour, he is honoured by all 
the world.® Ho is characterised by quiet earnestness ; 
should he possess splendid palaces, he inhabits them 
or quits them with equal calm.’^ He clothes himself 
ill wool (a very coarse material in China), and hides 
his jewels.® He is ever ready to help others ; for the 
good man is the educator of the bad, the bad man 
the treasure of the good.® “The righteous man does 
not accumidafe. The more he spends on others, the. 
more he has ; the more he gives to others, the richer 
ho is.”^® “He who knows others is’ clever; he who 
knows himself is enlightened.”" Thus the sage, like 
Socrates, makes aiamov a main principle of his 
conduct. Should he be ctdled to the administration 
of the realm, ho adopts a policy of laisser faire, for 

‘ Oh:, 7. < Ch., 73. >’ Ch., 26. « Ch., 8n 

* Ch., 23. s Ch., 63. « Ch., 70. “ Ch., 33. 

®Ch.,77. •eh.,s6. »Ch.,27. • 
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iie has observed the evils prod need byover-legislatioi!. 
It is his belief that if he be iinictive, the people will 
improve by then^selves ; if he be quiet, they will be- 
come honourabk; if he abstain from intcrinoddiifn;, 
they vdll become rich ; if he be free from desires, tli* y 
will become simplod Ccmpelled to engage in wa^, ho 
will not make use of conquest to trium})h or exalt 
himself, neither" will hfe take violent measures.'* 
Meycy is a qutility that must not be despised ; the 
mcrcifid will conquer in battle.* Endowed wdth these.' 
characteristics, the good man need fear nothing. Like 
Horace’s 

** Integer vitae sccleiisquc puma,” 

he is preserved from danger. The horn of the rhino- 
ceros, the claws of the tiger, the blade of the swovih 
cannot hint him.* He is like a new-born child: 
serpents do not sting it, nor wild beasts seize it, u k- 
birds of prey attack it.* 

A fc,w features, which do not directly enter into tlu; 
delineation of the character of the sage, must still k 
added to complete that image. And fii'st, a promineiii 
place must be assigned to a quality which is a largo 
ingredient in Lab-tse’s conception of goodness, both 
human and divine. It is that of gentleness, or, as hi 
would call it, weakness. It is a favourite principle of 
his that the weak things of the earth overcome tho 
strong, and that they overcome in virtue of that very 
weakn^s. He has an aversion to all conspicuoiii^ 
exercise of force. The deity of his philosophy is oin'' 
who is indeed all-powerful, but who never displays 

iC3>.,S7. *Ch.,30. ^C3i.,67. * Ch., 50. 

® Ch., 55. Von Strauss explains this to mean that he is like 
child in its uiichnsciousness of clanger from these sources. 
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his power. The method of Heaven — and it should also 
be that of man — is apparent, yielding, lea<iing to real 
supremacy. “ It strive.s not, yet is able to overcome. 
It speaks not, yet is able to obtaiil an answer. It 
suramous not, yet men come to it of their own accord ; 
is hTng-suffering, yet is able tb succeed in its designs.”^ 
The superiority of the weak — or the seeming weak — 
to the strong, is further ’iilustratfed by Lab-tsd in 
several parallels. Wo outer life soft -and f(;ebIe,',wo 
quit it hard and strong. Therefore softness and 
feebleness arc the comp^anions of life; hardness and 
strength of death. ^ And does not the wdfc overcome 
her husband by her quietness ? " Is not wuiter the 
softest and weakest of ail things in the world, yet is 
there an}'thing whicli ever attacks the hard and strong 
tliat is able to surpass it?^ Thus, the most yield- 
ing of all substances overcomes the most inllexible. 
Hence is manifest tlie advantage of inactivity and of 
silence.® It is fully in accordance with these notions 
that Lab-ts^ should distinctly deprecate warfare, and 
should assert that the most conip.etent general will not 
be warlike. Calmly conscious of his jiower, he Ls not 
quarrelsome or eager for battle, and thus possessing 
the virtue of peaceable and patient strength, he be- 
comes the j)cor of Heaven.® War is altogether to be 
condemned, as pregnant with calamity to the state. 
“The most beauteous weapons are instruments of 
misfortune; all creatures abhor them; therefore he 
wlio has Tab does not empdoy them.” They are not 
the instruments of the wise man. If he must needs 


‘ Ch., 73. 
* Cb., 76. 


’ Ch., 61. 
‘ ■Ch., 78. 
^ Ch., 30. 


’ Ch., 43. 
• Ch., 68. 
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resort to them, yet he still values peace and quietness 
as the highest aims. He conquers with reluctance. 
“ He who has killed inany men, let him weep for them 
with grief and cOmpassiou. He who has conquered 
in battle, let him'stand as at a funeral pomp.”^ 
Another striking characteristic of La6-tsd’s m6nil 
system is his dislike of luxury, and his caniest injunc- 
tion to all men to 1 )C contented with modest circum- 
stances. ‘We have seen that the sage is depicted as 
wearing coarse clothing, and Lab-tsd considers that 
the very presence* of considerable riches indicates tlie 
absence of Tab from the minds of tlieir possessois. 
As we should express it, the devotion to worldly 
wealth is inconsistent with a spiritual life. “To 
wear fine clothes, to ca.rry sharp swords, to be filled 
with drink and victuals, to have a superfluity of 
costly gems, this is to make a parade of robbery ; ■’ 
truly not to have Tab.”® Moreover, tlic very pomp 
of the p.alace leads to uncultivated fields and empty 
barns.* Lab-tse therefore w’arlis every one not to 
consider his abode too narrow or his life too confined. 
If we do not think it too confined, it will not bo so.® 
Nay, he goes further, and asserts that the w^orld is 
best known by staying at home. The further a man 
goes, the less he know^s.® A truly virtuous and w'ell- 
governed people will never care to travel beyond its 
owm limits. To such a people its food will be so 
sweet, its clothing so beautiful, its dwellings so 
comfortable, and its customs so dear, that it w-ill 
never visit the territory of its neighbours, even though 

>Cb.,3t. 

* Or, this is “ magnificent robbery,” 0 . P., p. 41, 

» Ch., 5^ 5 Ch., 72. 

^ Ibid, « Ch., 47. 
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that territory should lie so close that ihe cackling tif 
the hens and the harking of the dogs may be hoard 

across the boundary,^ . . 

It resiilts from the above exposition of his ethiciil 
princi])los that Lao-tse insists niaiaily upon tlirct*. 
virtues: Modesty, Benevolence, and Contentment. 
“ For my part,’' he says himself, “ I have three 
treasures; I guard them’ and greatly prize them. 
The first is called Mercy,"'' the second js calkul Frujgal- 
ity, the third is called Not daring to b(! first in llie,' 
kingdom. Mercy — therefore I can \)e brave ; Frugal- 
ity — therefore I can give away; Not dariiig to l)e 
first in the kingdom — therefore I can become the first 
of the gifted ones.” ^ 

Of all sacred books, the Tao-tC-king is the most 
philosophical. It stands, indeed, on t.hc borderland 
between a revijlation and a system of philosophy, par- 
taking to some extent of the nature of both. Since, 
however, it forms the fundamental classic of a reli- 
gious sect, and since it has engaged in its interpreta- 
tion a multitude of commimtators,^ it appears to bo 
fully entitled to a place among Scrij)tures. Not in- 
deed that the Chinese regard it as a revelation in the 
same sense in which nations of a more theological cast 
ol mind apj>ly that term to the books composing their 

‘ Cl)., 80. 

^ Or C'ompassionateness. ClialnieTs trantilates “ compassion,” tut tliis 
term denotes the seiitiment rather than the virtue. 

“ Ch., 67. 

^ * See their names in Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertn (hereafter 
aubreviated thus — L. V. V.). Compose dans le Vl*Sifccle avant Tore 
thrctieime pat le Philosophe Lao-Tseu. Traduit en Pran^ais et public 
avco le texte chiuois jiar Stanislas Julicii. 8vc. Paris, 1872. P. 

iiXVt ♦ 
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Canon. But I Ice no reason to doubt that the Tao-ssc, 
however little they attend to its. precepts, yet treat it 
as a work of unapproachable perfection and unquostion- 
al)le truth. Indeed, the writer of a fabulous life of 
Tiau-tse, Avho lived many centuries after his deatli, 
expre.ssly a-scribes to it tho.se peculiar qualities which, 
as wc have seen, are the special attributes of sacred 
books.' • . ' 

To the. European reader who approaches it for tlic, 
first time it will probably appear a perplexing study. 
Participating largely in that disorder and eonfused- 
ness which characterises the class of literature to 
wliich it belongs, it presents, in addition, considerable 
difficulties peculiarly its own. The coirect ttanslatioa 
of many pas.sages is doubtful. The sen.so of still more 
is ambiguous and obscure. liab-tsd is fond of para- 
dox, and his constant employment of ['•aradoxic!!' 
antitheses seems specially designed to puzzle the reader. 
If his doctrine was under.stood by few, it must be 
confessecl that tlii.s was partly his own fault. More- 
over, the reverence with which he .speaks of Tad, and 
the care with which he insists that 'I’au does notliiug, 
.seem at first .sight inconsistent. We feel ourselves in 
an atmosphere of hopeless niy.sticisiu. Nevertheless, 
these superficial troubles vanish, or at least retire into 
tlie background, after rej^cated perusals of the woik. 
There are few books that gain more on continued 
acquaintance. Every successive study reveals inorc 
and more of a wisdom and a beauty which we miss at 
first in the obscurity and strangeness of the style. 

And first, Tab itself turns out to be a less incompre- 
hensible and contradictory being than we originally 


^ L. V. V., pp. xxxl, xxxil 
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supposed. I’or although, he may sometimes lie spoken' 
of as doing nothing, oi’ even as destitute of all distinct 
qualities, yet other attributes expressly exclude the 
notion of absolute inaction. A being which creates, 
cherishes, and loves, and in which all the world 
implicitly trusts, is not the kind of nonentity that can 
be described as wholly devoid of “ action, thought, 
judgment, and intelligence.'" * Moreover, it is to be 
liorne in mind that tlie sage is to imitiite Tab in jtlm 
‘(juality — for which he is highly lauded — of doing 
nothing. The two pictures, that of Tab and his 
follower, must be held side by side in onhu’ to be 
correctly understood. Now what is the peculiar 
beauty, from a philosophical point of view, of the 
Older of Nature ? It is that all its parts harmoniously 
perfonn their several offices, without any violent or 
(,‘onapicuous intrusion of the [(residing princijdc which 
guides them all. 

Other teachers, indeed, have seen God mainly in 
violent and convulsive manifestations, and have ap- 
[>ealcd to miraculous suspensions of natural order as 
the best proofs of his existence. Not so Lab-tse. 
lie sees him in the quiet, unobtrusive, unapjiaront 
guidance of the world ; in the unseen, yet irresistible 
power to which mankind unresistingly submit, pre- 
cisely because it is never thrust offensively upon them. 
The Deity of Lab-tsd is free from those gross and un- 
lovely elements which degrade his character in so many 
other religions. He rules by gentleness and love, not 

^ * Such is the description of M. Julien, derived from the most ancient 
t hineso commentators. I am at a loss to reconcile it even with his 
•iw'rv translation, though it would be presumptuous in me to deny that 
tile learned Sinologue may have reasons for it of .yirhich I am not 
aware.— See L V. V., p. xiii. 
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"by vindictivenijss and anger. So should it he with 
tlie holy man Avho takes him for his model. Assur- 
edly we are not tp understand those passages w^hich en- 
join quiescence so earnestly upon him as meaning that he 
is to lead a life of absolute indolence. Like Tad, he 
is to guide his fcllow-crciitures rather by the beauty 
of his conduct than by positive commands laid im- 
peratively upon them. liCt him but be a shining 
exfvjnple^ they* will be drawn towards him. The 
activity from which a wise ruler is to abstain is the • 
vexatious multiplication of laws and edicts, which 
do harm rather than good. But neither ruler nor 
philosopher is told to do nothing ; for benevolence, 
love, and the requital of good for evil, to say nothing 
of other positive virtues, are most strictly enjoined 
on all. Lab-tse himself no doubt lived, and loved, a 
retired, contemplative life. This is the kind of exis- 
tence which he evidently considered the most perfect 
and the most godlike. He counsels his followers to 
he wholly unambitious, and to abstain from all activ(* 
pursuit of political, honours. Such counsel miglit 
possibly be well adapted to the time in which he lived. 
But none the less does he lay down rules for the guid- 
ance of kings, statesmen, and \yarriors, in their 
several sjdiercs. Nor is the book Avauting in pithy 
apophthegms applicable to all, and remarkable alike 
for the wisdom of their substance and the neatness of 
their form. Whether, in short, we look to the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of its speculative doctrine, or to 
the unimpeachable excellence of its moral teaching, 
we shall find few among the great productions of the 
human mind that evince, from beginning to end, so 
lofty a spirit ‘and so pure a strain. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTlpN 11. 

Translations of the Tao te-Klng^ cli. 25. 

Abel Kkmusat. — Avant ]e chaos qui a prdct^d^J la iiaissaTico 
dll cicl et de la tcrre, un sciil etre existait, ip:imonst* et silencieiix, 
iiiimuable et toujours agissant sans jamais s^altiirer. On pent ie 
j^garder oommo la mh'e de runivers. J'ignore son noin, mais]c 
Id designc par le mot de raison. 

Forc6 de lui dormer un nom, je Tappellc grandeur, j^rogression, 
(‘loignment, opposition. II y a dans le moride (juatre gramleurs : 
celle de la raison, celle da ciel, cclle de la terre, celle da roi, qtii 
est aussi line des quatre. L’lioinme a son type et son modclo dans 
la terre, la terre dans le ciel, le ciel dans la raison, la raison en 
elle-ni^me/' ^ 

Stanislas Julien. — "‘II est un to. confus qui existait avant 
le ciel et la terre. 

0 qu’il est calme ! *0 qu’il est iminatoiel! 

II subsistc seul et ne change point. 

11 circule partout ct ne periclitc point. 

II pent ^tre regards comme la nidre de I’univers. 

Moi, je ne sais pas son nom. 

Pour lui donner an titre, je Pappelle Voie (Tao). 

En m’eifori^ant de lui faire un nom, je Tappelle grand. 

De groM-d, je Fappelle /w^ace. 

Idafugaee, je Tappelle Hoigm. 

^yUoigne, je Tappello (I’etre) qui revient 

Oest pourquoi le Tao est grand, le ciel est grand, la terre est 
griDide, le roi aussi est grand. 

Dans le monde, il y a quatre grandes choses, et le roi en est 
une. 

Dhomme imite la terre ; la terre imite le ciel \ le ciel imite le 
lao ; le Tao imite sa nature.** - 


* Mdmoir© enr la Vie et lea Opinions de Lao-tseu, par M.^Abel IldmuBat 

ram, 1823, p. 27. 2 U Y. V., p. 35. 
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John Chalmers.— “There was something chaotic in nature 
which existed before heaven and earth. It was still. It was 
void. It stood alone and was not changed. It pe#|aed every- 
where and Wiis ii6t endangered. It may be regaided as the 
Mother of tlie Universe. I know not its name, bijl give rt the 
title of Tail. If I am forced to make a mime for it, I say it is 
Great; being great, I say tlmt 'it imm away ; passing away, I say 
that it is/ar off ; being far ojff, I say that it returns. 

Now Tau is great , ; IIeaven,is great ; Earth is great ; a king is 
great , In the universe there arc four greatrn^sses, and a king is 
orfe of them. Man takes liis law from the Earth ; the Earth takes 
its laW from Heaven ; Heaven takes its law from Tan ; and Tan 
takes its law from.wliat is in itself.'* ^ 

Rein^ioli) vonPiXny^kni^r.— “E sexistirtein (las Allerfiillendes, 
durchaiis, vollkomrnenes Woseii, das friiher war deiiii der Uimmel 
urid die Erde. Es existirt da in erhaherier Stilh?, es ist ewig 
urul unveraiulciiich, und olme Anstoss dringt es iib'erall hin, 
iiberall da. 

Man mbchte es ols den Scliopfer der Welt ansehen. Seinen 
Nainen weiss icb niclit, ioh nenne cs am liebsten das Tao ; soli 
ich diesem cine bezeiolinende Eigenscliaft boilegeii, so wiirde es 
die dci:lioclisteii Erhabeiilieit sein. 

Ja, erhabeu ist das Wescn, iim das sich das All und Alles im All 
liewegt, als solches muss es ewig sein, und vvie es owig ist, ist es 
folglich anch allgegenwartig. 

Ja das Tao ist erliaben, erhabeu ist auch der Himmel, erhaheii 
die Erde, erhaben ist auch das Ideal des Menschcn, So sind dena 
vier erhabene Wesen im Universum, und<da.s Ideal des Menschea 
ist ohne Zweifel eins dcrsolben, 

Denn der Mensch stammt von der Erde, die Erde stammt vom 
Himmel, der Himmel stammt vom Tao.— Und das Tao stammt 
ohne Frage allein aus sich selbst,” ^ 


* L. T., p. 1 13, 


I 0. P., p. 18. 
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Section III. — The Veda.** 

• 

T^e word Veda is explained by Sanskrit scholars as 
meaning knowing or knowledge, and as being related 
to the Greek olZa. I’he works comprised under this 
designation are manifold, and appertain to widely 
different epochs. In the first place they fall iilto two 
■jnain classes, tlie Sanhitd and the Brdhmana. . The 
SanliM portion of the Veda consislis of hymns or 
metrical compositions addressed to the several d(.nti('s 
Avorshippod by their authors, and expressing religious 
sentiment; the Brfllunana portion, of Ihfeological 
treatises in prose of an expository, ritualistic, and 
didactic character. Across this subdivision into two 
classes there runs another of the whole Veda into four 

^ Thft litcv<aiure of.tlni Veda is now copious. To mention only a few 
works, ri. II. Wilson published a translation of the first live Aslitakus 
ct the Eij^-Veda-Sanliitu, but I have forborne to make use of it, from a 
conviction that tlie advance of Vedic scholarship lias to a great degree, 
if not wholly, superseded the methods of inteqfretation (employ ed by 
liim. Eenfey has translate<l the Avhole of the 8i\ma-Veda-S{inhitd into 
German, and I have studied his traiishition, luit have preferred to rely 
raainly cm the labours of English scholars, both because the inherent 
obscurity of these ancient hymns might he incieased by tlie process of 
re-translation, and also b\?cau6e I might possibly fail to catch the exact 
shades of meaning of the German words, llis work should, however, be 
consulted Iw those Avho desire to ac<|uaint themselves witli the style of 
the Veda. Max Muller has unhappily published but one volume of his 
translation of the PJg-Veda-Sanliita, which is doubtless destined (if 
completed) to become the standard English version of that portion of 
the text, Tlie same eminent scholar has translated many of the hymns 
in his ** Ancient Sanskrit Literature.’^ Another source from which I 
have derived valuable assistance is Dr MuiPs laborious work entitled 
Original Sanskrit Texts. Such are the principal authorities on the 
ymns. Of the Biihmanas, the Avhole of the Aitareya Brahmana lia.s 
aitd portions of others by Boer and by Kajcn- 
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so-called Vec(As, the Eig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the 
S4ma-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these 
has its own SanhMs, and its own Brdhmanas; but 
the SanhM, or hymns, of the tliree other Vedas are 
not materially different from those of the Eig-Vcda. 
On the Eig-Vcda they arc all founded; this .is the 
fundamental Veda, or great Veda; and in knowing 
this one "we sliouldknow^ll. The other three, accord- 
ing to Max Muller, contain “ chiefly exti-acts from the 
Eig-Vcda, together with sacrificial formulas, charms.; 
and incantations. ” * It must not therefore be imagined 
that we have in these four Vedas four different collec- 
tions of hymns. They are rather four different versions 
of the same collection, the S^ma-Veda, for instance, 
containing but seventy-one verses wliich are wanting 
in the Eig-Veda,^ and being otherwise “little more 
than a repetition of the Soma Mandala of the Eich,’” 
or of that book of the Eig-Vcda which is devoted to 
the god Soma. The Atharva-Veda-Sanhit4 is indeed 
to a certain extent an exception ; belonging to a later 
age, it has some hymns altogether peculiar to itself, 
and its 15 th book “has something of the nature of a 
IhAhmana.” * It must be noted, moreover, that of the 
Yajur-Veda there are two different versions, the Black 
and the White Yhijur-Veda, said to have descended 
from two rival schools. The hymns of the first are 
tenned the Taittiriya-SanhitA, those of the second the 
V Ajasane v'i-SanhM. 

The origin of these four distinct, yet not different 
Vedas, is thus explained. In certain sacrifices, 
formerly celebrated in India, four classes of priests 

^ Clups, vol. i. p. 9. * Wilson, vol. i. p. xxxvii 

> S.'V., p. xxviii. « 0 . S. T., vol. i. p. 2. 
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were required, each class being deetinod for the 
performance of distinct offices. To each of these 
classes was assigned one of the .Vedas, which con- 
tained the hymns required by that £las.s. Thus the 
Sifma-Veda was the prayer-book of the Udgatvi 
priests, or choristers, who 'chant the hymns. Tlie 
Yajur-Veda was the prayer-book of tlie Adhvaryii 
jwicsts, or attendant ministers, who prepare the 
ground, slay the victims, and so forth,. The Atha^;va- 
•,Vcda was said to be intended for the Braliman 
who was, according to one of the Jiriihmanas, the 
“physician of the sacrifice;” the general superin- 
tendent who was to tell if any mistake had been 
committed in it.^ For the fourth class, the Hotri 
priests, or reciters of hymns, no special collection was 
made in the form of a liturgy. They used the Eig- 
Veda, a collection of the hymns in general without 
any special object, and they were supposed to know 
the sacred poetry wdtliout the help of a prayer- 
nook.* 

Originally preserved by scattered individuals (for 
the Mantra part of the Vedas [or their Sanhita] w'as 
composed in an age when writing was not in use), 
the hymns Avere subsequently collected and anunged 
in their present form : a task which Indian tradition 
assigns to Vydsa, the Arranger, but Vhich w’as pro- 
bably the work of many different scholars, possibly 
during many generations. The same tradition asserts 
that each Veda was collected, under Vyksa’s superin- 
tendence, by a different editor ; and that the collec- 
tions, transmitted from these primary compilers to 
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their disci plesr, were, in the course of transmission, 
rearranged in various ways, • until the number (){‘ 
Sanhitas of. each Veda in circulation was very 
considerable. Each school had its own version^ but 
tile differences* are supposed by Wilson to have 
concerned only the order, not the matter of the 
Hiiktas. 

The extreme » aiitiquiry of our extant Veda is 
giyirahteed by .the amplest testimony. In the indexes 
compiled by native scholars 500 or 600 years befne 
Christ, “ we find every hymn, every verse, every 
word and syllable of the Veda accurately counted.'’^ 
I’eforc this was done, not only was the whole vast 
eollectioh complete, but it Avas ancient ; for had it 
been a recent composition it would not have enjoy(;il 
the pre-eminent sanctity wliich rendered it the object 
of this minute attention. And not only is tlie Veda 
ancient, Vuit it has been shown that, from the variety 
of its component strata, it must have been the growth 
of no small period of time, its earliest elements being 
of an almost unfathomable antiquity, llax Muller, 
who hits elaborately treated tins question, divides tlic 
Vaidik age — the age dnriug which the Veda was in 
process of formation— into four great epochs. Tht; 
most primitive hymns of the Rig-Veda he attributes 
to Avhat he terms C/thandan 'period (from 
Chhandas, or metre), the limits of which cannot be 
fixed in the ascending direction, but which descends 
no later than 1000 B.c. And he thinks that “ we 
cannot well assign a date more recent than 1 200 to 
1500 before our era”® for the- composition of these 
hymns. The ten books of the Rig-Veda, however, 
i Chip^' vol i. p. 11. ^ Ibid, vol. i. p, 13. 
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comprise the poetry of two different jtges. Some of 
the LymnS betray a more recent origin, and must be 
assigned to tbe second, or Mantra rpetiod. Those 
coni|)ai’atively modern compositions belong to a time 
which may have extended from about looo to about 
800 *8.0. After this Ave enter on the Brdhmana 
period, in which the Eig-V^eda-Sanliitil not only 
existed, but had reached the stage’ of being misin- 
terpreted, its original sense having been forgotten. 
■During this period— which Ave may place from B.c. 
800 to 600 — the national thought took the form of 
prose, and the Bnthmanas Avere written. Hei-e the 
age of actually-inspired literature terminates, and \\m 
arrive at the StUra period, which may liaAC lasted 
till 200 B.c. Worlvs of high autliority, but not in 
the strict sense revealed Avorks, were produced durijig 
these four hundred ycars.^ An cepud, or greater 
antiquity is usually clahned by other Sanskritists lor 
these several classes of sacred literature. Wilson 
Avould place Manu (who belongs to the Sutra period) 
not loAvcr than the fifth or sixth centmy; the 
Brdhmana literature in the seAxmtli or eighth; and 
Avoiild alloAV at least four or five centuries before this 
for the composition and currency of the hymns, thus 
reaching the date of 1200 or 1300 before the Chris- 
tian era.* 

Hang, Avho believes that “a strict distinction 
between a Chhandas and Mantra period is hardly 
admissible,” and that certain sacrificial formulas, 
considered by Max Muller to be more recent, are in 
fact some centuries older than the finished hymns 
ascribed by that scholar to the Chhandas age, canics 

’ A. S. I/., pMsim,, * Wilson, vol. i. p. xlvii. 

vonn. i' 
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back the eom^sition of both SanhM and Bribmaiin 
to a mucli earlier date. “The bulk of the Brdhmana-s” 
he assigns to'B.r!. 1400-1200; and “the bulk of the 
Sanhitiis” to B.c, 2000-1400; while “the olde.;t 
hymns and saei'ificial formulas may be a few hundred 
years more ancient still/’ and thus “the vory'com- 
mencement of Vcdic literature” might be between 
B.C. 2400 and !20oo.’ *^Vhile Benfey, considering 
that the PrjUi^khyas (a branch of the Shtras) must 
have* been composed from b.c. 800 to 600, obseiwcs 
that the text of- the Sdma-Veda must extend beyond 
this epoch.® 

Of the several Sanliitds, that o^f the Rig-Veda 
(whoso name is derived from a word rich, praise) is 
usually considered the most ancient, though Benfey 
expresses the opinion that the text of the Si\ma-Veda 
may possibly be borrowed from an older vereion of 
the Eig-Veda than that before us.® Max Muller, on 
the other hand, conceives the Sama and Yajur-Vedas 
to have been probably the production of the Brtlhmaiia 
period.* He even, denies to any but the Rich the 
right to be called Veda at all.® Whatever claim, or 
want of claim, they may possess to the lionour, it is 
certain that they have for more than 2000 years 
invariably received it at the hands of tlic Hindus 
themselves. So hir from admitting the pre-eminence 
of the Rich, the ancient Hindus, according to one of 
their descendants, held the Sama in the highest vene- 
ration.® If a doubt can exist as to the canonicity of 
any one of them, it can only apply to the Atharva . 

^ A. B., vol. i. pp. 47, 48. * A. S. L, p. 457. 

* S. V., p. xxix. ® Cliiiw, vol. i. p. 9. 

® Ibid., p. xxix. ® Cliliiuul. Up., iiitrodHction, p. i. 
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Veda ; for in certain texts we find nfention made of 
three Vedas only, the Atharva, from its comparatively 
late origin, having apptirently been ’long denied the 
privilege of admission to an equal* rank with its 
compeers. 

Whatever their antiquity,'’ the sanctity of these 
works in Indian opinion is of the highest ordei'. 
Never has the theoiy of inspiration been pushed to 
such an extreme. The Veda was the 'direct creation 
of Brahma; and the Rishis, or Sages, who are the 
nominal authors of the hymns, did not compose them, 
but simply “saw” them. Although, therefore, the 
name of one of these seers is coupled Avith each hymn, 
it must not be supposed that he did more than perceive 
the divine poem which w'as revealed to his privileged 
vision. And the Veda is distinguished as 
Revelation, from the Smriti, Tradition, under which 
term is included a great variety of works enjoying a 
high, but not an independent, authority. They are to 
be accepted, in theory at least, only when they agree 
with the Veda, and to be set aside if they haj)pen to 
differ from it ; while no such thing as a contradiction 
Arvithin the body of the Veda is for a moment to bo 
thought of as possible, apparent incousistencie-s being 
only due to our imperfect interpretations. The J^ruti 
class comprises only the Mfuxtra of each V eda and its 
Brahmanas ; the Smriti consists of the great nationai 
epics, namely the^ R^m^yana and Mal4bh4rata ; the 
AhlnaA^a-Dharma-Silstra, or Menu; the Puranas; the 
Shtras, or aphorisms; and the so-called six Vediingas, 
a term indicating six branches of study carried on by the 
help of treatises on the pronunciation, grammar, metre, 
explanation of words, astronomy, and ceremonial of 
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the Veda. thoroughly the Veda was analysed, 

how minutely every word of it was investigated, is 
shown by the ‘fact that these VedAngas all have direct 
reference to it, c^nd were intended to assist in its com- 
prehension. And in ancient times it was the duty of 
Brahmans to be well acquainted both with the Stihtaa 
(hymns), and with their application to ritual. A 
Brahman, indeed, who wanted to mmiy was not 
obliged to devote more than twelve years to learning, 
the Veda., but an unmarryiug Brahman might spend 
forty-eight year§ upon it.^ 

Subdivision i. — Tlie SanfiM 

Passing now to a more detailed consideration of the 
Mantra di vision, we find that the Rig-Veda-Sauhlta — 
the most comprehensive specinrcn of this division — 
comprises more tlian a thousand short poems, of which 
the vast majority are addressed to one or more of the 
Indian. gods. A few only, and those believed to be of 
later origin, are of a diHerent character. 'I'ii is collection 
is divided in two ways ; into ten Mandalas, or eight 
Ashtakas, the two divisions being quite independent 
of one another. Under each of these greater heads 
are several lesser ones, which it is needless to enume- 
rate. The dciliigs to whom the hymns are devoted are 
exceedingly various and numerous, but as this is not 
an essay specially intended to elucidate the Veda, but 
aiming only at a general comparison of this with other 
sacred books, it would be going beyond our scope to 
attempt a full account of their several names, attri- 
butes, and honours. A few only of the more con- 
spicuous gods need be noticed. 

1 A. S. L.,p. 503, 
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Of these, Agui, as the one with wJjiose praises the 
Kiff'Vcda opens, and -who, next to Indra, is the prin- 
cipal character in the Vcdic hymnology, claims our 
attention first. He is tlie god of fiw, or more liter- 
al! v, he is the fire itself, and a god sft the same time. 
His 'name is almost identical! with the Latin Igms. 
He is frequently spoken of as generated by the rub- 
bing of sticks, for in this manner did the Ilishis kindle 
thc*^ fire required for their sacrifices. The sudden 
■ birth of the fiery element in consequence of this pro- 
cess must have impressed them as profoundly mys- 
terious. Tlicy allude to it under vaiious images. 
Thus, the upper stick is said to impregnate the lower, 
which brings forth Agni. He is the bearer of human 
sacrifices to the gods ; a kind of telegraph from earth 
to heaven, Alany are the blessings asked of him, 
Lilt lot the Rishis speak fo^ themselves. Here is the 
first Sfikta of Hie Rig-Veda-Sanhitfi 

I. “ I praise Agni, tlie household priest, the divine offerer of 
the sacrifice, the inviter who keeps all treasures. 2. Agni, worthy 
of the praises of the ancient Eishls, aijd also of ours, do thou 
bring hither the gods. 3. By Agni, //te sacrifwer enjoys wealth, 
that grows from day to day, confers renown, and surnmnds him 
with heroes. 4. Agni, the sacrifice which thou keepost from all 
sides uniuvaded, approaches surely the gods. 5. Agni, inviter, 
performer of gracious deeds, thou who art truthful, and who 
shiiiest with various glories, come thou, 0 God, with the gods. 
6. The prosperity, which thou, 0 Agni, bestowest upon tlie wor- 
shipper, will bo in truth « to thee, 0 Angiras. 7. \\ e 

approach thee in our minds, 0 Agni, day after day, by night and 
day, to offer thee our adoration. 8. Thee the radiant guardian 
of the meet reward of the sacrifices, who is resplendent and 
increasing in his sacred house. 9. Be thou, 0 Agni, accessible 
to us, as a father is to the son ; be near us for our welfare.” ' 


* Boer, p, I. 
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Even more i^iportant than Agni is Indra, the great 
national god of the Hindus. He is alcove all things 
a combative goch His strengtli is immense, and his 
worshippers implore him to give thorn victory and 
power. He slays tlie demon Vhittra, a myth symbol- 
ising the dispersion of clouds by the sun, Abovii all, 
he loves the juice of tlie Soma plant [Asclepias acida), 
wliich is poured 'out to him abundantly in saciihcc, 
whinh ho consumes with avddity, and from which ho 
derives renewed tbreo and enca'gy. These two stanzas, 
taken from the Silma-Veda, express some of bis 
attributes : — 

“ Thou, 0 Indra, art glorious, thou art victorious, thou art the 
lord of strengtli ; thou conquerest the strong enemies singly and 
alone, thou unconquered refuge of men. To thee, living One, we 
pray ; to thee noAv the very wise, for treasures, as for our share ; 
may thy blessing be granted us.” ^ 

The following hymn brings into especial promuience 
the more warlike functions of Indra, and may Iki 
regarded as a prayer “ in the time of war and 
tumults : ” — 

8. “ May Indra be the leader of these (our armies) j may Briluis- 
pati, Largess, Sacrifice and Soma march in front ; may the host 
of Manits precede the crushing, victorious annies of the god^. 
May tlie fierce host of the vigorous Indra, of King Vanina, of 
the Adityas, and the Maruts (go before us) ; the shout of the great- 
soulcil, conquering, world-shaking gods, has ascended. ... lo. 
Rouse, 0 opulent god, tlie weapons, rouse the souls of our warriors, 
stimulate the power of the mighty men ; may shouts arise from 
the conquering chariots, ii. May Indra be ours when the 
standards clash ; may our arrows bo yictoiious ; may onr strong 
men gain the upperhand ; preserve us, 0 gods, in the fray. 1 2- 


S. V., ii. 6. 2. 12. 
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Bewildering tlie hearts of our enemies, 0 Apvy take possession 
of their limbs and pass onward ; come near, burn them with fires 

in their hearts j may our enemies fall into blind darkness.” * 

■* 

Inclra’s Soraa-driuking propciisititfe are not par- 
ticularly alluded to in tliese verses : ^elsewhere they 
form 'the ever-recurring burden of the chants of which 
he is the hero. Thus, to take but one specimen, 
which, by its resemblance to others,’ may fitly stand 

/or all, he is thus lauded : — ' ‘ . 

* 

I. ‘‘May th(3 Somas delight thee i bestow grace, 0 hurler of 
lightning ! destroy liim who hates the priest.’ 2. Thou who art 
praiseworthy, drink our drink ! thou art sprinkle<l with streams 

of honey I from thee, 0 Indra, glory is derived 4. Tlie 

Indus 3 stream into thee, like rivers, Indra! into the sea, and 
never overfill thee/* ^ 

Indra is, in fact, the Zeus of Indian mythology ; 
the thunderer, the god of the sky, the all-poAverful 
protector of mtm and destroyer of the demons of 
darkness. His functions are ea.si]y understood, hut 
it is curious that the Soma, which is olTered to him 
in sacrifice, and -which he drinks with all the avidity 
of a confirmed toper, is itself celebrated as a god of 
very considerable powers. Soma appears to be re- 
garded as a sort' of mediator between the greatest 
gods and men, especially between man and Indra. 
He is repeatedly entreated to go to Indra, to flow 
around him, and thus to conciliate and delight him. 
Ihit Soma can confer benefits independently. One 
poet implores him to stream forth blessing “on the 
ox, the man, and the horse; and, 0 king, blessing 

^ Apvfi, is explained as a disease or fenr. 

® 0 , S* T., vol, V. p. no.— Kig-Yeda, x. 103. 

® The Somas. ^ S. V., i. 3. i. i. 
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on plants.”' t[In the hymns devoted to him he is 
raised to an exalted station* among the celestial 
beings, while the sacrifice in which he is drunk by 
the priests is the capital rite in the Bruhmanical 
liturgy.^ The inost eminent vh’tucs arc inherent iu 
this div'ine beverage, when taken with all the 'cere- 
monies prescribed by traditional law. The Sonia 
juice has, in the' opinion' of Hindu theologians “ the 
power of uniting the sacrifieer on this earth with the 
celestial King Sonia,” and making him “an associiatc' 
of the gods, and an inhabitant of the celestial world.” “ 
Such was the excellence of this juice, that none but 
Brahmans W'ere permitted to imbibe it. Kings, at 
their inaugural ceremonies, received a goblet which 
was nominally Soma,, but on account of their inferior 
caste they were in fact put off with some kind of 
spirituous liquor •which was su])posed, by a mystical 
transformation, to receive the properties of that most 
holy divinity.^ Agreeably to this theory of Soma’s 
extensive powers, he is invoked in such terms, for 
instance, as these :-t- 

7. “ Place me, 0 purified god, in that everlasitirig and imperish- 
able world where there is eternal light and glory. 0 Indu (Sonia), 
flow for Indra. 8. Make me immortal in.the world where king 
Vaivasvata (Yama, the son of Vivasvat) lives, where is the inner- 
most sphere of tho sky, where those great waters flow.” ® 

Singular as it may seem that the juice of the Soma- 
plant should be at once an object sacrificed on the 
altar to other gods and a god himself, such a con- 
fusion of attributes will he less surprising to those who 

^ S. V., ii. I. I, I. * Ibid., voL i. pp. 40, 80. 

* A. B., vol. i. p. 59. * Ibid., vol. ii. p. 522. 

* 0! S. T., Tol. V. p. 266. — Eig-Veda, ix, 1 13. 
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arc familiar with the Ghristiaii theoryjof the Atone- 
ment, in which the same God is at once the person 
who decrees the sacrifice, the persomwiio accepts it, 
and the victim. At least the double function of Soma 
is less perplexing than the triple function of Christ. 

Considerable among Vedic deities are tlie Maruts, 
or gods of tempest. They are in intimate aJliancti 
with Indra, to whom their violent nature is closel}^ 
akin. Their attributes are simple. ‘ A notiorn of 
*tliem may perhaps be gained from those verses 

I “ What then now 1 \¥}ien will you take (us) as a dear lather 
takes his son by both liands, 0 \'c gods, for wliom the saorod 
grass has been trimmed ? 2. Whither now ? On what errand of 

yours are you going, in heaven, not on earth % Where are yoiu* 
cows sporting'/ 3. Wliere arc your newest favours, 0 Maruts? 
Where the blessings ? Where all delights 1 .... 6. Let not 
one sin after another, difficult to be conquered, overcome ns ; 
may it depart togetlier with lust. 7. Truly they are furious and 
powerful; even to the desert the Kudriyas bring rain that is 
never dried up. 8. The lightning lows like a cow, it follows as 
a mother follows after her young, that the sliower (of the Maruts) 
may be let loose. 9. Even by day the Maruts create darkiu'ss 
with the w^ater-bearing cloud, when they’ dremdi the earth. 10. 
Erom the sliont of the Maruts over the Avholo space of the earth, 
men reeled forward, ii. Maruts on your strong-hoofed steeds 
go on easy roads aftej* those bright ones (the clouds) wliich are 
still locked up. 12. May your felloes be strong, the chariots, and 
their horses : may your reins be well fasliionod. 13. Speak out 
for ever with tliy voice to praise the Lord of prayer, Agni, wlio 
is like a friend, the bright one. 14. Fashion a hymn in thy 
niouth ! Expand like a cloud ! Sing a song of praise. 15. Wor- 
ship the host of the Maruts, the brisk, the praiseworthy, tlie 
singers. May the strong ones stay here among us.” ^ 

The most charming member of the Vedic pantheon, 
and the one who seems to have called forth from the 
. ^ R. V. S., vol, i. p. 65.— -Pi ig- Veda, i. 38. 
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Pasliis the de^^pest poetical feeling, is Uslias 
tlie Dawn. Her contiimal reappearance, or birth, 
morning after rriOi‘ning, seems to have filled them 
with delight and tenderness. The liymn now to be 
quoted — too long to be extracted in full-gives 
expression to the feelings with Avhich they gazed 
upon tills cver-reciuTing mystery : — 

2. ‘'The fair and bright Uslias, with her bright child (the Sun), 
has ‘arrived ; to lier the dnrk (night) has relirnjiiislied her aliodes j 
kindr^l to one another, immortal, alternating Day and Niglit go 
on. changing colour. 3. The same is the never-ending path of 
the two sisters, Avliicli tliey travel, commanded by the gods. They 
strive not, they rest not, the prolific Night and Dawn, concordant, 
thoiigli unlike. 4. The shining Uslias, leader of joyful voices (or 
liymns) has been perceived ; she has opened for us the doors (of 
. the sky); setting in motion all moving things, she has n.'vealcd to 
us riches. Ushas has awakened all creatures. ... 6. (Arousing) 
one to seek royal power, another to follow after fame, another for 
grand efibrts, another to j)ursue as it were liis partieuLir ohj'ect, — 
Uslias awakes all creatures to consider their different inodes of 
life. 7.- SIjc, the daughter of the sky, has l)een bcdield bnaiking 
fortli, youthful, clad in shining atiire; mistress of all cart lily 
treasures. Auspicious Ushas, shine here to-day. 8. Ushas follows 
tlie track of the Dawns that are past, and is tlie first of the uu- 
numbered Dawns that are to come, breaking forth, arousing life 
and awaking every one that was dead. ... 10. How groat is tlic 
interval that lies between the Dawns wlrich have arisen, and those 
which are yet to arise ! Ushas yearns longingly after tlic formed' 
Dawns, and gladly goes on. shining with the others (that are to 
come). II. Those niortals are gone who saw the earliest U.slias 
dawning ; we shall gaze upon her now ; and the mtiii are corning 
who are to behold her on future morns. ... 13. Perpetually in 
former days did the divine Ushas dawn ; and now to-day tlie 
magnificent goddess beams upon this world ; undccaying, immortal, 
she marches on by her own will” ^ 


^ 0 *S. T,, vol, V. p. 1 88.— Big- Veda, i. 113., 
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Hardlj’’ a trace of a moral element is be found iu 
those productions of tlic Eisliis which have liifcherto 
been quoted. And such as these arc. is' the general 
character of the Eig-Veda-Sanhit4. ilt consists in 
petitions for purely material advantaged, coupled with 
unboulided celebrations of the po\vcr of thogod invoked, 
often under the coarsest anthropomorphic images. But 
while it must be admitted that thh sentiment ex- 
pressed is rarely of a high order, it muht not be si5p- 
jk)sedthat the old Hindu gods arc altogetlier destitute 
of ethical attributes. Marked exceptions to the general 
timor of the supplications oftered to them certainly 
occur. There are passages which betray a decided 
consciousness of sin, a desire to bo forgiven, and a 
conviction that certain kinds of conduct entail divine 
disapprobation, while other kimls bring divine 
approbation. Thus, in the hynnis addressed to the 
Adityas, a class "of gods generally reckoned as twelve 
in number, and to Mitra and Vanina, two of the.se 
Adityas, such feelings ’are plainly expressed.^ Of 
these two, Mitra is sometimes explained as the Sun, or 
the god of Day, Yaruna as the god of Night. V aruua 
— whose name corresponds to that of Ouranos — is a 
very great and pov*erful divinity, who i,s endowed by 
his adorers with the very highest attributes. He is 
said to have meted out heaven and earth, and to 
dwell in all worlds as their sovereign, embracing them 
within him.® He is said to witness sin, and is 
entreated to have mercy on sinners. One penitent 
poet implores Varuna to tell him for what offence he 
seeks to kill his worshipper and friend, for all the 
sages tell him that it is Varuna who is angry wnth 
^ 0 , S. T., vol. V. p, 56 IT. * Ibid., vol! v. p. 61. 
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liim. And licy pleadingly contends that he was not an 
intentional culprit; he has been seduced by “wine, 
anger, dice, -ori thoughtlessness.” Another begs the 
god that, in whatever way mortals may have broken 
his law'S, he will be gracious. A third admits that he, 
who was Vanina’s friOnd, has olFencied against him, 
but asks that tliey who are guilty may not reap the 
fruits of their 'sin ; concluding witli this amicable 
hint : “ Do thou, a wise god, grant protection to him 
who‘ praises thee.” ^ “The attributes and functions 
ascribed to Varuna,” observes Dr Muir, “ impart to 
his characte-r a moral elevation and sanctity far sur- 
passing that attributed to any other Vedic deity.”" 
And while even in the earlier portion of the Itig- 
Veda— from which the above expressions have been 
collected by Dr Muir— sucli qualities are ascribed to 
Varuna, we shall find a still higher conception of his 
character in a later work, the Atharva-Veda. ITore 
is the description of the Lord of Heaven from the 
mouth of the Indian Psalmist 

I. “The great lord of these worlds sees <as if he were near. 
If a man thinks he is -walking by stealth, the gods know it all. 
2. If a man stands or -walks or hides, if lie goes to lie down or 
to get up, what two people sitting together whisper, King Varuna 
knows it, he is there as the third. 3. This earth, too, belongs to 
Varuna, the king,'and this -wide sky with its ends far apart. Tiio 
two seas (the sky and tlie ocean) are Varuiia’s loins ; ho is also 
contained in this small drop of winter. 4. lie who should iloo 
far beyond the sky, even he -would not be rid of Variiua; tlu’ 
king. His spies proceed from heaven towards this world ; with 
thousand eyes they overlook this earth. 5. King Vanina sees all 
this that is between heaven and earth, and wliat is Ixjyond. fhj 
has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player 


^ 0 . S. f., voh V, pp. 66, 67. 


^ Ibid., vol. V. p. 66. 
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throws the dice, he settles all things. 6 , May all thy fatal nooses, 
which stand spread out seven by seven and threefold, catch 
the man who tells a lie ; may they pass by him wdio tells the 
truth.” 1 

I 

A consciousness of tlio unity of DeitJy, under ■what- 
ever form he maybe ■worshipped, adumbrated here and 
there in earlier hymns, becomes very ])rominent in tlio 
later portions of the Veda. From the most ancient 
times, possibly, occasional sages may "have attaiftcd 
the conception so familiar to the Uindu thinkois’of a 
later age, that a single mysterious essence of divinity 
pervaded tlie universe. And in the tenth book of 
the Eig-Veda, which is generally admitted to belong 
to a more recent ago than the other nine books, as 
also in the Atharva-Veda, tbis essence is celebrated 
under various names ; as Puriisba, as Brabma, as 
Prajdpati (Lord), or Skambba (Support). The hymns 
in which this consciousness appears are extremely 
mystical, but a notice of the Veda, however slight, 
would be very imperfect without a due recognition 
of their presence. They form the speculative element 
partly in the midst of, partly succeeding to, the 
simple, practical, naked presentation of tlie common- 
place daily wants .and physical desires of the early 
Rishis, Take the following texts from the first book 
ol the Eig-Veda. They give utterance to an incipient 
sentiment of divine unity. The first celebrates a 
goddess Aditi: “Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the air, 
Aditi is the mother and father and son. Aditi is all the 
gods and the live classes of men. Aditi is whatever 
has been born. Aditi is whatever shall be born.”* 

^ A. S, L. — Atharvii-Vcda, iv. 16. 

^ 0 . S. T., vol. V, p. 354,—- Eig*Veda, i. 89.* lo, 
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More rcmarki^^ble jtliaii tWs— a 
sectarian desire -to glorify a favourite goddess — is this 
assertion: They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuoa, 

Agni; and he the celestial (well-\vinged) Garutmat. 
Sages name variously that which is but one : they 
call it Agiii^ Yania, Mitarisvan.” ^ In the tenth book 
of the Eig- Veda, the presence of the speculative 
element in the theology of the Eishis,^tlieir longing 
tOrfind'a universal Being whom they could adore, — is 
miidi more marked. Thus do tliey express this 
sentiment : — ^^Wisc poets make the beautiful- winged, 
though he is one, manifold by words.” ^ Or more 
elaborately thus : — 

I. *‘Iii the heginning there arose the golden Child— lie was 
the one horn lord of all that is. He stahlished the earth and 
this sky ; — Who is the God to whom we shall olfer our sacrifice ? 
2. He wdio gives life, He who gives strength; wdiose command 
all the bright gods revere ; whose shadow is immortality, whose* 
shadow is death ; — Who is the God to whom w^e shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 3. He who through his power is the one King of the 

breathing and awakening wwld ; lie who governs all, man and 
beast ; Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 
4. He wd lose greatness these snowy mountains, wdiosc greatiier^s 
the sea proclaims, with the distant river — He whose these riigions 
are, as it were, His tw^o arms ; — Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice 1 5. He through whom the sky is bright 

and the earth firm — He through whom the heaven was stablished, 
— nay, the highest heaven : — He wdio measured out the liglit in tlie 
air ; — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 6. Ho 
to wdiom heaven and earth, standing firm by His vdll, took iii>, 
trembling inwardly — He over ’whom the rising sun shines forth; 
— Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice 'I 7. Where* 
ever the mighty water-clouds W’ent, where they placed the seed 
and lit the fire, tlience arose He who is the sole life of the bright 

^ 0 . B. T., vol. V. p. 353,-- -Ujg-Yfda, i. 164. 46. 

2 Chips, vol. i. p. 29. — Ivig-Yedii, x, 114. 5, 
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gg^gj—'Wlxo IS t|ie God to •vvhom wd sliall offer our sacrifice? ' 
8. He who by. his might looked even over the' water-clouds, the 
clouds wliich gave ‘strength and lit the sacrifice ; He who alone 
is God above all gods ; — Who is the God tb Whom we shall offer 
our sacrilice ? 9. May He not destroy us— H t the creator of the 

earth; or He, the righteous, who created tlrfe heaven; He also 
created the bri^tand rfiighty waters ; — Who is the God to whom 
wo shall offer our sacrifice ? ” > . 

The same book contains a very important hymn, 
entitled the Purusha Svlkta. In it we find ourselves 
transported from the transparent elemental worship 
of the ancient Aryas into the misty region of Brah- 
manical subtleties. Purusha appears to be conceived 
as the universal essence of the world, all existences 
being but one quarter of him. The theory of sacrifice 
occupies, as in the later Indian literature generally, a 
prominent position. Purmsha’s sacrifice involved the 
momentous consequences of the creation of the several 
Vedas and of .living creatnres. The four castes 
sprang from different parts of his person, the parts 
corresponding to their relative dignity. The purpose 
of this portion is obvious, namely, to give greater 
sanctity to the system of caste, a system to which the 
earlier hymns make no allusion, and which we may 
suppose to have grown up subsequently to the era of 
their composition. Tedious as it is, the Purusha Sfikta 
is too weighty to be quite f)assed over. 

I. “ Purusha has a thousand heads, a thous.and eyes, a thousand 
toet. On eyerj' side enveloping the earth, he overpassed (it) by a 
space of ten fingers. 2. Purasha himself is this whole (universe), 
wliatever has been and whatever sluall be. He is also tlio lord of 
uumortality, since (or when) by food he expands. 3. Such is his 
greatness, and Punisha is superior to this. All existences are a 

* Cltips, vul. i. p. 29, or A. S. L., p. 569.— Rig- Veda, x.. 121. 
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quarter of him ; and thre^-fourths’^bf him are that which is immortal 
in the sky. 4. \Vith three-quarters Purusha . mounted upwards. 
A quarter of him was again produced here. He was then dif. 
fused everywhere over things which eat and things wliich do not 
eat. 5. From hiAi was horn Viraj, and from Viraj, Puruslia. 
When born, he extended beyond the earth, botli behind and 
before. 6. When the gods*perforinkl a sacrifice with Puixisha as 
the oblation, the spring w’as its butter, the summer its fuel, and 
the antiunn its (accompanying) offering. 7. This victim, Purusha, 
born ia tlie beginning, they immolated on the sacrificial grass. 
With him tlie gods, the Sfidhyas, and the Kishis sacrificed. 8. 
From* that universal sacrifice sprang the ricli and saman verse??, 
the metnes and the yajush. 10. From it sprang horses, and all 
animals with tAvo rows of teeth* kino sprang from it; from it 
goats and slieop. 11. Wlien (the gods) divided Piinislia, into 
how many parts did tliey cut him up? what was his mouth? 
what arms (had he) ? what (two objects) arc said (to have been) 
his thighs and feet? 12, The Bralimau was his mouth; the 
Rfvjanva was made his arms ; the being (called) the Vaisya, he 
Avas his thighs : the STidra sprang from liis feet. 13. The moon 
sprang from his soul (rnaiias), the sun from his eye, Iridra and 
Agni from his mouth, and Vayu from his breath. 14. From his 
navel ar(»se tlie air, from his head the sky, from his feet the earth, 
from his ear the (four) quarters ; in this manner (the gods) formed 
the Avorlds. 15, When the gods, performing sacrifice, bound 
Purusha as a victim, there Avere scA-en sticks (stuck up) for it 
(around the fire), and thrice seven pieces of fuel Avere made. 
16. With sacrifice the gods performed the sacrifice. These 
Avere the earliest rites. These great ])ow(a*s have sought the sky, 
Avhere are the former Sadhyas, gods.^' 1 

The wide interval which separates theological 
theories of this kind from the primitive hymns to the 
old polytheistic gods, is also marked by a tendency 
to personify abstract intellectual conceptions, and to 
confer exalted attributes upon them, Skambha, or 
Support, mentioned above; KMa, Time, eelebrated w 


' 0 . S. T Yol. i. p. 9.-— Rig-Veda, x. 90, 
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the Athtirva-'yeda ; -Speech, endowed with personal 
powers in the tenth booj£ of the Eig-Veda; Wisdom, 
to whom prayer is oiTored in the A-fbarya-Veda, are 
instances of this generalising tendency. As a speci- 
men, the hymn to Wisdom may be taken, and readers 
may console themselves with /the reflection that it 
is our last quotation froui the Mantra part of the 
Veda: — 

I. “Come to us, wisdom, the first, with c6ws and* hors*s; 
(eomo) thou with the rays of the sun ; thou art to us an ol)j§et of 
worship. 2. To (obtain) the succour of the gods, I invoke 
wisdom tlie first, full of prayer, inspired by prayer, praised by 
rishis, imbibed by Brahmacharins. 3. We introduce within mo 
that wisdom which Bibhus know, that wisdom whicli divine 
beings (asnrah) know, that excellent wisdom which risliis know'. 
4. Make me, 0 Agni, wise to-day with that wisdom which the 
wise rishis — the makers of things existing — know. 5. Wo intro- 
duce wisdom in the evening, wisdom in the morning, wisdom at 
noon, wisdom with the rays of the sun, and with speech.” 1 

Interesting as tbe Mantra of tbe Vedas is from the 
flict of its being the oldest Bible of the Aryan race, 
it is impossible for modern readers to feel mucb 
enthusiasm for its contents. Tlie patient labour of 
those scholars who have engaged in translations of 
some parts of it for the benefit of Em-opean readers 
is highly commendable, but it is probable that few 
who have read any considerable number of these 
hymns will bo desirous of a further acquaintance 
with them, unless for the purpose of some special 
researches. Indeed, it may be said that tbe devoted 
industry of Benfey, Muir, Max Muller, and others, 
has placed more than a sufficient number of them 
'vxthin reach of the general public to enable us all 

* 0 . S. T., voL i. p. 35s note. — Atharva-Veda, xL loS. 
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t,o judge of tlieir literary value and tlicir religions 
teaching, Wiftli regard to the former, it would he 
difficult to concede to them anything but a very 
modest place. ‘ In beauty of stjdc, expression, or 
ideas, they appear to mo to be almost totally deficient. 
Assuming, as we are entitled to do, that all thp best 
specimens have been already culled by scholars eager 
to find something attractive in the Veda, it must be 
confessed that, the general run of the hymns is singu- 
larly monotonous, and their language by no mean.? 
conspicuous for poetical colouring. No doubt, poetry 
always loses in translation; but Isaiah and Homei' 
arc still beautiful in a German or English dress ; the 
Suktas of the Eig-Veda are not. A few exceptions 
no doubt occur, as in the stanzas to Uslias, or I);i\vn, 
quoted above, but the ordinary level is not a high one. 

Although, however, the literary merit of the Veda, 
cannot l)e ranked liigh, its A’^alue to the religious 
liistory of liumanit.y at large, and of our race in 
particular, can hardly be overrated. To the compara- 
tive mythologist, above all, it possesses illimitable 
interest, from the new light it sheds upon the origin 
and significance of many of those world-wide talc.s 
Avhich, in their metamorphosed Hellenic shape, could 
not be effectually brought under ‘the process of dis- 
section by which their primitive elements have now 
been laid bare. Mythology is beyond the province 
of this work, and therefore I purposely refrain from 
entering upon any explanation of the physical mean- 
ing of the old Aryan gods, or of the stories in which 
they figure, AU that I have to do with here is the 

^ All tins will be foimd adniirfibly treated in Mr Cox's “ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations*” 
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<rrade attained in the development of religious fcelirifl 
among those who worshipped them. And this, it is 
plain, was at first a very elementary?- one. The more 
.striking phenomena of nature— tlm, sun, the moon, 
the J 5 ky, the storms, the dawn, the fire— at first 
attracted their attention, and absorbed their adora- 
tion. To thc.se personal beings, as they seemed to 
the awe-struck Rishis, peiitions of the rudest type 
were confidently addressed.. Very little atlmsicn, if 
.any, was made to the necc.ssities of the moral laiturc ; 
the craving for spiritual knowleclge was scarcely felt ; 
Imt great stress was laid on temporal prosperity, 
lioons of the most material kind were looked for at 
the hands of the gods. Plenty of offspring, plenty 
of physical strength, plenty of property, especially 
in cattle, and victory over enemies ; such arc the 
requests most commonly poured into the cars of 
Indra, or Agni, or the Maruts. These gods are 
regarded as the sympathising friends of men, and if 
they should fail to do Avhat may reasonably bo ex- 
pected of a god, are .almost upbraided for their negli- 
gence. The conception of their power is a high one, 
though that of their moral nature is still ruclimentar}’. 
Their greatness and their glory, their victories, their 
splendour, are described in vigorous and high-sound- 
ing phrases. The changes are rang upon their peculiar 
attributes or their famous c.xploits. Each god in his 
turn is a great god ; but all are separate individuals ; 
there appears in the crude Aryan mind to be as yet 
no dawning of the perplexing questions on the unity 
of the Divine -tt'hich troubled its later development. 
3^ or as it progresses, the Hindu religion gradually 
changes. External calm, succeeding the wars of the 
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first settlers, promotes internal activity. The great 
problem of the Universe is no longer solved, five or 
six centuries after the older Eishis had passed away, 
in the simple fashion which satisfied their curiosity. 
Multiplicity is 116 w resolved into unity; mystical ab- 
stractions take the place of the elementary powers of 
nature. Speech is a goddess ; the Vedas themselves 
— as in the Purusha hymn^acquire a quasi-divinity ; 
the BrahmachMn, or student of theology, is endowed 
with sapcruatural attributes, due to the sacred char- 
acter of his pursuits. Sacrifice, fixed and regulated 
down to the smallest minutiae, has a peculiar efficacy, 
and becomes something of far deeper meaning than a 
merely acceptable present to the gods. Every posture, 
every word, every tone acquires importance. 'I'bere 
are charms, there are curses, there are incantations 
for good and evil purposes, for the acquisition of 
wealth or the destruction of an enemy. It is by its 
collection of such magical formulm tliat the Atharva- 
Veda is distinguished from its three predecessors. 
It forms the last stone laid upon the edifice of the 
genuine Veda, an edifice built up by the labom* of 
many centuries, and including the whole of that 
original revelation to which the cejituries that suc- 
ceeded it bowed down in reverence and in faith. 


Subdivision 2. — Tlu Brdhmanas. 

Attached to this edifice as an outgrowth rather than 
an integral part, the treatises known as Erfflimanas 
took tlieir place as appendages of the Sanhitti. 
Although they are reckoned by the Hindus as belong- 
ing to the Srtiti, although their nominal rank is thus 
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not inferior to that of the true Veda, yet it ranst have 
taken them many generations to acquire a position of 
honour to which nothing but tradition, could possibly 
entitle them. For any gleams of poetical inspiration, 
of imaginative religious feeling, cf naturalness or 
simple earnestness that had. shone athwart the minds 
of devout authors in preccdmg ages, had appjircntly 
passed, away when the Enihmanas were composed. 
They are the elaborate disquisitions, of scholars, not 
the outpourings of men of feeling. Religion was cut 
and dried when they wei'c writteji : every part of it 
has become a matter of definition, of theory, of 
classification. If in the Vodic hymns we are placed 
before a stage where religious faith is a living body, 
whose movements, perhaps uncouth, are still energetic 
and genuine, the Brti.hmanas, on the other hand, take 
us' into the dissecting room, where the constituent 
elements of its corpse are exposed to our observation. 
Not indeed that a true or deep faith had ceased in the 
Brdhmana period ; such an assertion wouhl no doubt 
be extravagant; but the Brahmanas themselves are 
the pu’oducts of minds more given to analysis than to 
sentiment, and of an age in which the predominant 
tendency, at least among cultivated Brahmans, was 
not so much to feel religion as to think about it. It 
is so everywhere. The Hebrew Bible, once fixed and 
completed, gives rise to the Mi.shnah. The Apostles 
and Fathers of the Cljri.stian Church are followed by 
a race of schoolmen. The simple Sfitras of Buddhism, 
replete with plain, world-wide lessons of moral truth, 
give place to the abstruse developments of incompre- 
hensible theology. Tims the Brahmanas mark the 
epoch when the Veda had finally ceased to grow, and 
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its every word and letter liad become the object of an. 
unquestioning adoration as the immediate emanation 
of God. ' t . 

But among a people so subtle and so inquisitive in 
all matters of rekgious belief as tbe Hindus, opinion 
could not rest unmoved «pon the original foundation. 
Their minds did not, like those of the Jcavs, stoj.) 
sliort for ever in their' intellectual progression, 
chained ' to the* unshakeable rock of a god-given 
Revela|ion. Ever active, ever attracted to the 
enigmas of life, the Brahmans puslied their specula- 
tions into new regions of thought, pondered upon 
new problems, and invented new solutions. Not that 
we are to expect to find in the literature of tliis 
period any valuable discoveries or any very striking 
philosophy. The true philosophical systems came 
later. But still we do find a restless spirit of inquiiy', 
ever prompting fresh cflbrts to conccjve the signi- 
ficance of the gods or to penetrate the mysteries of 
nature, though the questions discussed are often 
trifling, and the results arrived at frivolous. 

Every Veda has, as akeady stated, its own 
Br^hmana or Brahmanas. Thus, two of these 
treatises appertain to the Rig-Veda; three to the 
S4ma-Veda, one to the Black and one to the While 
Yajur-Veda, and one to the Atharva-Veda.^ Ap- 
pended to the Brfihmauas, and forming, according 
to Dr Muir, their “most recent portions,” are the 
Aranyakas and Upanishads, a kind of supplementary 
works devoted to the elucidation of the highest points 
of theology. The Brdhmanas present an example of 
Ritualism in all its glory. They fix the exact nature 
• J 0. S. T., vol. i p, 5 . 
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of every part of every eercmony; describe minutely 
the mode in which each sacrifice is to be offered; 
mention the Mantras to be recited pn^et^ch occasion; 
declare the benefits to bo expected from the several 
rites, and explain the reasons — drawn from the 
history of the gods — why they are all to be performed 
in this particular way and order, and in no other. 
They are in fact liturgies, accompanied by exposition. 
Hence they are totally unfit for quotation in a general 
■A'ork, for they would be iucomprchensildc withoijt an 
accompanying essay on the Vedic sacrifices, entering 
into details which would interest none but professional 
students of the subject. 

Thus, the xiitareya Br41nnaiia occupies itself en- 
tirely with the duties of the Hofcri priests ; for the 
recitation of the Eig-Veda, to which tliis Brfihmana 
belonged, was their province. Occasionally, liowevev, 
the Brflhmanas^^ Upaiiishads, and Aranyakas arc 
enlivened l)y the introdnetion of apologues, intended 
to illustrate the point of theological dogma to whicli 
the author is addressing himself. Some of these 
apologues are curious, though the style in which 
they are related is generally so prolix as to preclude 
extraction. A notion of them may be gathered from 
condensed statements. Thus, in the Briliad Aranyaka 
Upanishad a story is told of a disjmte among the 
vital organs as to which of them was “ best founded,” 
i.e., most essential to life. To obtain the decision of 
this controversy they rei^aired to Brahma, who said, 
“He amongst you is best founded by whose departure 
the body is found to suffer most.” Hereupon Sjiccch 
departed, and returning after a year’s absence, inquired 
how the others had lived without it. .“They said, 
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‘As dumb people who do not speak by speech, 
breathing by' the vital breath, seeing by the eye, 
hearing by .thys ear, thinking by the mind, and 
begetting children, so have we lived.’” The eye, 
the ear, the mind, the organ of generation, each 
departed for a year,.ayid, mutatis mutandisf with 
similar results ; blindness, deafness, idiocy, impotenco, 
were all compatible with life. IjastJy, “the vital 
brfath being about to depart, as a great, noble Ijorse 
fronutlie Sindhu country raises its hoofs, so it shook 
those vital organs from their places. They said, ‘ Do 
not depart, 0 Veneralde. We cannot live without 
thee.’ ‘If I am such, then offer sacrifice to nic.’ 
(They answered) — ‘Be it so.’” All the other organs 
hereupon admitted that their own existence depended 
on that of the vital breath.^ 

Several narratives in various Brahmanas point to 
the fact that theological knowledge was not in these 
early days confined to the single caste by which it 
was afterwards monopolised, for flaw sjx'ak of well- 
read kings by whom Brahmans were instructed. 
In the Chh4ndogya Upanishad, for example, five 
members of the Brahmanical caste enscaeed in a 
debate upon the question “Which is our soul and 
which is Bralima?” Unable to satisfy themselves, 
they repaired, accompanied by another theologian who 
had been unable to answer them, to a monarch named 
Asvapati, and declining his proffered gifts, requested 
him to impart to them the knowledge he possessed of 
the Universal Soul. He accordingly asked each of 
them in turn which soul he adored. The fii-st replied 
that he adored the heaven ; the second, the sun ; the 
’ B, A. U,, cb. vi. p. 359, 
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third, the winds ; the fourth, the sky ; the fifth, Avatcr ; ' 
the sixth, the earth. -To each of thefn in turn the 
king admitted that it was indeed a.pfW'tial manifesta- 
tion of the Universal Soul which he \Yorsliipped, and 
that its adoration would confer some advantages. 
But, he finally added, “ You' consume food, knowing 
the Universal Soul to bo many ; but he who adoreth 
that Univemal Soul which pervadeth* the heaven and 
the earth, and is the priuciptd object indicated -by (tlic 
pronoun) /, consumetli food everywhere and in all 
regions, in evciy form and in every, faculty.” Of 
that all-pervading Soul the several plicnomena of tlie 
visible Universe worshipped by the Brahmans in 
their ignorance are but parts.' Other Bifihmanas 
tell similar stories of the occasional pre-eminence of 
the Kshattriya caste in the rivalry of learning. Thus, 
the Satapatha Brfdunana, the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad, and, the Kaushitaki Bnllimana Upan- 
ishad, all refer to a certain king AjiUashtru, who 
proved himself superior in theological disputation 
to a Brahman named Balaki, “renowned as a man 
w'ell-read in the Veda.” Let us take -the version of 
the last-named Upanishad. Balaki proposed to 
“declare divine knpwledge” to the king, .who offered 
to give him a thousand cow’’s for his tuition. But 
after he had propounded his views on the Deity, and 
had been put to shame by the king’s answers, the 
latter said, “ Thou hast vainly proposed to me ; let me 
teach thee divine knowledge. He, son of Balaka, wdio 
IS the maker of these souls, whose work that is, — he 
IS the object of knowledge.” Convinced of his ignor- 
ance, Balaki proposed to become the king’s pupil. 

^ Chhand. Up., ch. v. section ii-i8, p. 92-^7. 
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“The king replied, ‘I regard it as an inversion of the 
proper rule that a Kshattriya -should initiate a Brah- 
man. But §ome, I will instruct thee.’ ” * 

Both these ptories illustrate the striving towards 
conceptions of "the unity of the divine essence whieli 
is characteristic of this speculative age. The" next, 
from the ^atapatha Briihmana, has reference to 
another important point',' — the future of the soul. A 
yaung Brahman, called Svetaketu, came to a monarch 
who- inquired whetlier he had received a suitable 
education from his father. The youth replied that 
he had. Hereupon the king proceeded to put him 
through an examination, in which he completely 
lu’okc down. One of the questions was this : — “ Dost 
thou know the means of attaining the path which 
leads to the gods, or that which leads to the Pitris ; ‘ 
by what act the one or the other is gained ? ” lu 
other words, did he know the way to heaven % The 
student did not. Vexed at his failure, the young 
man hastened to his father, reproached him with 
having tlcclared that he Avas instructed, and. com- 
plained that the Etijanya had asked him five ques- 
tions, of Avliich he knew not even one. Gautama 
inquired what they were, and , on hearing them, 
assured his sou that he had taught him all he him- 
self knew. “ But come, let us proceed thither, aud 
become bis pupils.” Keceiving his guests Avith duo 
respect, the king offered Gautama a boon. Gautama 
begged for an explanation of the five questions. 
“ That,” said the king, “ is one of the divine boons ; 
ask one of those that are human.” But Gautama 
protested that he had Avealth enough of all kinds, and 
^ 0. S.*T., vol. 1 p. 431. 2 Ancestors (pate). 
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added, “ Be not illiberal towards us in respect to that 
which is immense, infinite, boundless.”’ The king 
accordingly accepted them as his .pu,pi!s, saying, 
“ Do not attach any blame to me, as your ancestors 
(did not). This knowledge has nevA heretofore 
dwelt inf any Brahman ; but I 8h.aU declare it to thee. 
For who should refuse thee when thou so speakest ? ” ^ 
Unhistorical as they probably are in* their details, 
these traditions are curious both as illustrating tlu?, 
prcilominant inclination to speculative iuqume.s, aati 
the fact that in those incjuiries the jn'icstly caste was 
aometimes outshone by their more secular rivals. 
The following quotation bears upon another doctrine, 
the transcendent merit of patience under trials,' even 
of the severest kind. Mauu, the typical ancestor of 
mankind, is represented as resigning his most precious 
possessions to enable impious priests to pei’form a 
sacrifice - 

“Mauu had a bull. Into it .an Asura-slaying, onemy-slaying 
vuice had entered. In consequence of this (bull’s) snorting and 
bellowing, Asnras and Eixkshasas- were continually destroyed. 
Then the Asuras said, ‘ This bull, alas ! docs us mischief ; how 
slnaiJ we overcome him ? ’ Now there were two priests of the 
Asuras called Ivilita and Akuli. TJxey .said, ‘ Mann is a devout 
believer ; let us make trial of him.’ They wont and .said to him, 
‘Let us sacrifice for thee.’ ‘With wdiat victim?’ he asked. 

‘ \\ itli this bull,’ they replied. ‘ Be it so,’ he amswered. When it 
hail been slaughtered, the voice departed out of it, and entered 
, iuto Manu’s wife Mfinav?. Wherever they hear her speaking, the 
Asuras and ES,kshasa3 continue to be destroyed in consequence 
; voice. The Asuras said, ‘ She does us yet more mischief , 
dor the human voice speaks more.’ Kilfita and Akuli said, ‘ Manu 
1 18 a devout believer ; let us make trial of him.’ They came and 

0 -S.T., vo]. i.p, 434. 


1 


^ These are species of demons. 
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said to liirn, ‘ Mann, let ns sacrifice for thee.’ ‘ With what victim 1 ’ 
he asked. ‘With this (thy) wife,’ they replied. ‘Beit so,' he 
answered.” * 

• (1 . 

Sometime?, though not often, the BrA,hmana.s con- 
tain referene'es to moral conduct, A very theological 
definition of Duty is given in the Chlfilndogyu 
Upanishad,, where it i.s started, “ Threefold is the 
division of Ihity. Sacrifice, study, and charity con- 
•stitute tlio first ; penance is the second ; and residence 
by a Brahmachfirin* exclusively in the house of a 
tutor i.s the" third. All those [who attend to these 
<luties] attain virtuous regions ; the believer in 
Brahma alone attains to immortality.”* In another 
BrAhmana it is asserted that “the man-iage of Faith 
and Truth is a most happy one. For liy Failh and 
Truth jpiped they conquer the celestinl world.” * And 
the story of ^unahsepa, which contains an emphatic 
repudiation of human sacrifice, has a moral bearing. 
As a rule, however, the BrAhmaiias do not concern 
tliemselves with ethical questions. The rules of sac- 
rifice, and the doctrines of a complicated theology, 
are their main business ; and the topics they are tluis 
led to debate in elaborate detail must frequently 
impress the European reader as not only uninterest- 
ing, but unmeaning. 

1 0 . S. T., vol. i. p. 1 88. * A. B., vii. 2. 10. 

2 A student of theology* • * Chhand, Up., cli. iii sec. 23. 
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Section IV.— The Tripitaka.^ 

When, the master*mind who,-, by oral and personal 
instruction, has led his disciples to the knowledge of 
new and invaluable truths passes away^when the 
lips that taught them are closed for ever, and. the 
intellect that solved the problems of human life ’is at* 
rest, when the soul that met the spiritual cravings'of 
their souls is no more near them — a necessity at once 
arises for the collection of the sayings, the apologues, 
or the parables Avhich can now be heard no more, and 
which only live in the memories of those wlio heard 
them.' The precious possession must not be lost. Tlie 
liglit must not be suffered to die out. Either the 
words of the Departed One must be transmitted orally 
from disciple to disciple, from generation to generation 
(as happens in countries where writing is uncommon 
or unknown), or they must be rendered impeiashablG 
by being once for all recorded in books. 

Such was course of events upon the death of 

No coiDplote translation of tlie Tripitaka exists, or is ever likely to 
in any European language. Its vast extent, and the comparative 
worthlessness of many of its parts, would preclude its publication as a 
whole. But complete treatises, or portions of treatises’ have been trans- 
lated by Burnonf, in Ins “ tlistoire du Biiddliisme Indjen,” and “ Lotus 
de la Boimc Loi ; by Beal, in his ‘‘ Chinese Buddhist Scriptures ; " by 
Schniidt, in << Der Weise und der Thor by Hardy, .in his ** Manual of 
Liiddhism,” and by Alabaster, in his Modern Buddhist.” An exact 
analysis of the contents of the huiulred volumes of the great collection 
ca led the Kah.gyur is supplied by Csoma Ivordsi in the 20th vol. of 
\ ^ Besearclies.” The leading features of the books, and parts 

0 X)oks thus translated, are so well marked and unifonn, that nothing 
trt er is needed to enable us to estimate the general character of each 
divinon of the whole Tripitaka. 
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Gautama BuMba. Tradition tells us that immecliately 
after that gteat Teacher had entered into Nirvana, his 
disciples assembled in council to collect his Xo'yta, and 
to fix the Canon of the Faith. This Canon consisted 
of three portions, and is therefore called the I'ripiUih.t, 
or Three Baskets. Of •'these baskets, his disciple Upali 
was appointed to recall to memory, and edit, the one 
termed Vinaya, or the Buddha’s instructions on dis- 
cipline; Ananda (the intimate friend of Gautama), 
thp Sutras, or practical teachings ; and Kasyapa, the 
Abhiddharma, or metaphysical lectures. Into these 
three classes the Buddhist Canon remains still divided 
But the text, as thus established, did not escape the 
necessity of further revision. One hundred and ten 
years after Sakyamuni’s decease, c(?rtain monks brought 
considerable scandal on the Church by disregarding his 
precepts. To meet the diffi(;ulty, a council was held 
under the Buddhist king Asoka, the orthodox faith was 
determined, and a new edition of the Canonical Works 
compiled by 700 “ accomplished priests.” Divisions 
and heresies, however, could not be prevented. In 
Kanishka’s reign, 400 years after Buddha, the Chim;!i 
was split up into eighteen sects, and a third council 
had to issue a third Revision of the Sacred Texts.^ 

All this is not to be taken as literally true. Especi- 
ally is it impossible to accept the story that a Text ot 
the Buddha’s precepts and lectures was formed iuimc- 
diately after his death. It is probable that not even 
the earliest parts of the Tripitaka were committed to 
writing till long after that event, and it is quite cer- 
tain that its later elements could not have been added 

^ South cm Buddhista fix the dates of these General Councils soiuc- 
what diliereatly* 
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till spnie centuries after it. Nevertheless, there may 
he, and indeed it is alinost beyond doubt that there 
are, some works in this Canon which, ^\'ere already 
ciiiTcnt as the Word of Buddha in the time of Asoka, 
Avho reigned in the tliird century B.c. «In an inscrip- 
tion qyoted by Burnouf, and •in.disputabl)^ emanating 
from that monarch, it is stated that the law embraces 
the following topics : — “ The • limits marked by the 
Vinaya, the supernatural faculties of the Ariy&s, the 
'dangers of the future, the stanzas of the hermit,, the 
Sutra of the hermit, the speculation of Upatisa (Sari- 
puttra) only, the instruction of Laghula (Rahuhi), 
rejecting false doctrines. This,” adds the proclamation, 
“is what has been said by the blessed Biuhlha.”^ 
In this enumeration wc recognise, as Burnouf has 
observed, the classes Vinaya and Sutra, which still form 
two out of the three baskets, and wc find also that 
certain texts w^ere accepted by the Church as contain- 
ing the genuine teaching of the Buddha. We must 
.suppose, therefore, that at the epoch of the Council 
held under Asoka in B.c. 246, there were already 
many unquestioned works in circulation. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that some of these have 
descended to our times, Burnouf divides the Sutras 
{in the more general sense of instructions or sermons) 
into two kinds : simple, and developed Sutras, of 
which the simple ones bear marks of antiquity and of 
fairly representing primitive Buddhism, while the 
developed Sutras contain the fanciful speculations of 
a later age. 

Two most fortunate discoveries, the one made by 
Mr Hodgson in Nepaul, the other by Csoma Kdrosi 
^ Lotua, p. 725. • 
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in Thibet, have placed the vast collection forming the 
Canon of Buddhism within the reach of European 
scholars. Houghton Hodgson was the British 

Resident in Nepaul in the early part of the present 
century, and he there succeeded in obtaining a large 
number of volumes i;i Sanskrit whiclr he presented 
to the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris. To 
the latter he . presented first twenty-four works, 
and f^ubsequently sixty-four MSS., being copies 
of works he had sent to the Asiatic Society in ’ 
London. These books happily fell into the hands of 
one of tlie greatest of Sanskrit scholars, Eu<>enc 
Buinouf, who, in his “ History of Indian Buddhism,” 
translated a sufficient number of them to serve 
as specimens. About the same time a zealous 
Hungarian, Csoma Kbrdsi, undertook an adventur- 
ous journey into the heart of Asia, with a view of 
discovering the original stock of the Hungarian race. 
Failing in this object, he achieved another of grcatei' 
value, that of unearthing the whole of the sacred 
books known in Thibet under the name of the AWi- 
pyttr, or Kan-(jyur (properly Mkah-hgytir), wdiich is 
the Thibetan translation, in one hundred volumes, 
of the very "works of which Hodgson in Nepaul had 
discovered the Sanskrit originals. Such is the nature 
of our guarantees for the authenticity of the text, 

Subdivision i.—Tlie VimyorFitaTca. 

Let us proceed to consider in detail the divisioii 
which stands first in the Buddhist classification, the 
Vinaya-Pitaka, or basketful of works on Discipline. 
These, according to Burnouf, ai'e of very difierent 
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ages, some being, from the details they furnish with 
reference to Sflkyamuni; his institutionf/ and his sur- 
roundings, of very ancient date, and ^others, which 
relate events that did not occur till ,two hundred 
years or more after his death, belonging to a more 
recent period. One of the most instructive of tlie 
legends which foi'm the staple of the works on Dis- 
cipline, is that of PArna. Only a bri^f abstract of it 
can be attempted here. ' • » 

‘Bhagavat (that is, the Lord, or Buddha) was^ at 
SrAvasti, in the garden of AnAthapindika. (Anatha- 
piudika was a householder who had embraced the reli- 
gion of the Buddha, and in whose garden ho was ac- 
customed to preach.) There resided at this time in the 
town of Surparaka a very wealthy householder, named 
Bhava. This Bhava had three sons by his legiti- 
mate wife, who were christened respectively Bhavila, 
Bhavatrata, and Bliavanandin. After some years he 
fell into an illness which led to his using language of 
extraordinary violence. Ilis wife with her three sons 
de.sertcd him in consequence, but a young female 
slave, reflecting that he had immense wealth, and 
that it would not be suitable for her to desert him, 
remained in the house and nursed him tliroughout 
his malady. Seeing that he owed her his life, Bhava 
on his recovery told her that he would give her a 
reward. The young woman begged that if satisfied 
she might be admitted to her ma.stcr’s bed. Bhava 


endeavoured to get off, promising a handsome sum 
of money and her liberty instead, but the girl was 
determined, and obtained her wish. The result was 


that “ after eight or nine months" she gave birth to 
a beautiful boy, to whom the name of PArna (the 


m.ir. 
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Accomplislied) was given. The infant PArna was 
confided to e!tglit nurses, and subsequently received 
a fii-st-rate edl^acation. In due time, the three elder 
sons were mt^rried by their father's desire, but the 
father, seeing* them absorbed in mere uxoriousness, 
reproved their indolence, telling them that he had 
not been married until he had amassed a lac (100,000) 
of Suvanias (a Suvarna representing about twenty- 
eight shillings). Struck by this reproof, the three 
sous went to sea on a mercantile expedition, aiid 
returned after having each made a lac of Suvarnas. 
But Pfirna, who had remained at home to manage 
the shop, Avas found to have gained an equal sum in 
the same time. Bhava, perceiving Pfirna’s talents, 
impressed on his sons the importance of union, and 
the duty of disregarding what was said by their 
wives, women being the destroyers of family peace. 
He illustrated his remarks by a striking expedient. 
Having desired his sons to bring some wood, and to 
kindle it, he then ordered them all to withdraw the 
brands. This being done, the fire went out, and the 
moral was at once understood by the four young men. 
United, the fuel burns ; and thus the union of brothers 
makes their strength. Bhavila in particular was 
warned by his father never to abandon Pflrna. In 
course of time Bhava died, and the three legitima te, sons 
undertook another voyage. During their absence, the 
wives of the two younger sons fancied themselves ill- 
treated by Pfirna, who, in the midst of his busine-ss in 
the shop, did not supply their maids fast enough with 
all they sent for. On the return of their husbands, 
these two complained to them that they were treated 
as happen'S to those in whose family the son of a slave 
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exercises the command. The two brothers m<^rcly 
reflected that wometi sowed divis-lan in families. 
Unhappily, however, some trifling- incid'ents, in which 
Bliavila’s child appeared to have \)ecn treated by 
POiraa with undue partiality, gave the sisters-in- 
law * a more plausible pretext for their com- 
plaints. Such Avas the efiect of their jealousy, that 
the younger brothers determined to demand a division 
of the property, in w’hich Pflrna {as ’a slave) wfs to 
’’form one of the lots. Bhavila, as eldest brother, had 
first choice, and remembering his father’s advice, chose 
Pflrna. One of the other brothers took the house 
and land, and ejected Bhavila’s wife ; the other took 
the shop and the property in foreign parts, and ejected 
Pflrna. Bhavila, his wife, and Phrna, retired penniless 
to the house of a relative. The wife in distress sent 
out Pflrna Avith nothing but a brass coin, Avhich had 
been attached to her dress, to buy proAUsions. Pflrna 
met a man who had picked up some stranded sandal- 
wood on the sea-shore, and buying it of him (on credit) 
for 500 KHrshfipanas, sold a portion of it again for 
1000. With this sum he first paid the man who 
had sold the wood, and then obtained provisions for 
the household. He had still in his possession some 
pieces of the sandal-wood, Avhich Avas of a very valu- 
able species called Gosirsha. Shortly after this, the 
king fell ill, and his doctors having prescribed an 
unguent of this very Avood, it was found that no one 
but Pfirna had any in his possession. Piirna sold a 
piece of it to the Government at 1000 Karsh 5 ,panas, 
and the king recovered. Hereupon he reflected that 
he was but a poor sort of king Avho had no Gosirsha 
sanclal-AvOod in his establishment, and sefit for Pflrruu 
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PArna, guessing Lis object, approaclied liim witL one 
piece in his h.'tjul, and three in his robe. The king, 
after ascertaiuin^g that the price of the one piece would 
be a lac of Sitvarnas, inquired if there was more. 
PArna then showed him the three other pieces, and 
the king would have given him four lacs of Suvarnas. 
The Avily merchant, however, offered to present him 
with one piece, and when the grateful monarch offered 
him a boon, rkpiestod that he might henceforth In- 
protected against all insults, Avliicli was at once' 
accorded. 

About this time five hundred merchants arrived at 
Surparaka with a cargo of goods. The Merchants’ 
(,'ompauy passed a resolution that none of them 
should act independently of the njst in buying any 
of these goods ; in short, that there should be no corn- 
petition, Any one dealing with the merchants alone 
was to pay a fine. PArna, however, at once Avent to 
the vessel and bought the Avhole cargo at the price (h‘- 
maiided, eighteen lacs of Suvarnas, ]»aying the three 
lacs he had received as security. The Merchants’ Com- 
pany, finding tlicmselAms anticipated, seized Pfirna and 
exposed him to the sun to force him to pay tbe fine. 
No sooner Avas the king informed of this than lie sent 
for the Merchants’ Company to learn the cause of 
their proceedings. They told him ; but being obliged 
to confess that they bad never informed Pffriia or his 
brother of the resolution passed, they had to release 
him Avith shame. Fortune still favoured him. Soon 
after this, the king happened to require the veiy 
articles Avhich Pflrna had purchased, and desired Ihe 
Merchants’ Company to purchase them. PArna here- 
upon sold thbm at double the price he had paid. His 
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next step was to undertake a sea- voyage for com- ‘ 
luercial purposes, and the first having Wen successful, 
it was followed by five others, all equally so. His 
seventh was undertaken at the instance of sonic 
Buddhist merchants from Srdvasti, \Vhere Gautama 
was teaching. During the Voyage he was profoundly 
impressed with their religious demeanom-. “Those 
merchants, at night and at dawn, read 'aloud the hymns, 
the prayers which lead to the other shore, thi; te^xts 
which disclose the truth, the verses of the Stha.viras, 
those relating to the sevtu-al sciences, and tliosc of 
the hermits, as well as the SiUras containing sections 
about temporal interests. Puma, who heard them, 
said to them, ‘Gentlemen, what is that fin6 poetry 
which you sing V ‘ It is not poetry, 0 prince of mcr- 
('hants ; it is the very w'ords of the Buddha.’ Pfirna, 
who had never till now heard this name of Pmddha 
mentioned, and who felt his hair stand up all over his 
l)ody, inquired with deep respect, ‘ Gfcntlcmcn, •who 
is he whom you call Buddha?’ The mercliants replied, 
‘The Sramaua Gautama, descended from the Sllkya 
family, who having shaven his hair and beard, having 
put on garments of yellow hue, left his house with 
perfect faith to enter upon a religious life, and who 
has reached the supreme condition of an all-perfect 
Buddha; it is he, 0 prince of mefehauts, who i.s 
called the Buddha.’ ‘ In what place, gentleracn, does 
he now reside ? ’ ‘At Sravasti, 0 priiiec of merchants, 
in the wood of Jetavana, in the garden of AnS-tha- 
pindika.’” The ro.sult of this conversation was that 
Purna, on his return, announced to his brother his 
intention of becoming a monk, and advised him 
never to go to sea, and never to live with his two 
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brotlicrs. After this lie went straight to An^thu- 
pindika, and \v|jis by him presented to the Buddha, 
who received* Km. with the remark that the most 
agreeable present lie could have was a man to convert. 
Puma then received the investiture and tonsure by 
miracle, and was instruete’d in the law (in an abridged 
version) by his master. A beautiful, and ver}' 
characteristic conversation follows the reception of 
the / new doctrine. The Buddha incpiired of Purna 
whcrei he would now reside, and the latter (wlio* 
intended to lead an ascetic life) replied that he would 
reside “in the land of the Sronaparantakas.^ ‘0 
Phrna,’ says Gautama, ‘ they are violent, these men 
of Sronaparanta : they are passionate, cruel, angry, 
furious, and insolent. When the men of Sronaparanta, 
0 Phrna, shall address thee to thy face in wicked, 
coarse, and insulting language, when tlioy siiall 
become enraged against thee and rajl at tlice, what 
wilt thou think of that?' ‘If the men of Sronu- 
paranta, 0 Lord, address me to my face in wicked, 
coarse, and insulting language, if they become en- 
raged against me and rail at me, this is Avhat I shali 
think of that : They are certainly good men, these 
Sronaparantakas, they are gentle, mild men, they who 
address me to my face, in wicked, coarse and imsulting 
language, they who become enraged against me and 
rail at me, but who neither strike me with the hand 
nor stone me.’” The rest must be given in an 
abridged form. “ But if they do strike thee with the 
hand or stone thee ? ” “I shall think them good and 
gentle for not striking me with swords or sticks.” 

* Apparently a people living 1 )eyoncl the frontiers (of the civilise»i 
world). See H. U I., p. 252, n. 
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t( if they do that 1 ” “I shall think them good and 

gentle for not depriving me entirely of life.” “ And 
if they do that?”* “If the men of Syonaparanta, 0 
Lord, deprive me entirely of life, this is what I shall 
think ; There are hearem of Bhagavat [the Lord] who 
by reason of this body full of ordure, are tormented, 
covered with confusion, despised, struck with swords, 
who take poison, wlio die of hanging, .who are thrown 
down precipices. They are certainly. good people, 

' these Sronaparantakas, thc}'^ are gentle people, they 
who deliver me with so little pain from this body full 
of ordure.” “ Good, good, PArna ; thou canst, with 
tlie perfection of patience with which thou art en- 
dowed, yes, thou canst live, thou canst take. up thy 
abode in the land of the Sronaparantakas. Go, PAma ; 
delivered thyself, deliver ; arrived thyself at the other 
shore, cause others to arrive there; consoled thyself, 
console ; having come thyself to complete NirvAua, 
cause others to arrive there.” 

Hereupon PArna took his way to Sronaparauta, 
where he converted a huntsman who had intended to 
kill him, and obtained five hundi'cd novices composed 
of both sexes. 

After a time, Bhavila, his brother,, was requested 
by Bhavatrata, and Bhavanandin to enter into part- 
nership with thena ; and his repugnance to the pro- 
posal was overcome by the reproaches of his younger 
brothers, who said that he would never have dared 
to go to sea as PArna had done. Stung by this 
taunt, he engaged with them in a sea-voyage. The 
vessel was attaeked by a furious storm, raised by a 
demon in consequenee of the merehmits having cat 

^ What follows is literal, 
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some sandal-wood which was under this demon's 
protection. !l^avila stood dumbfounded ; and when 
the passeugprl inquired tlic reason, informed them 
that he was thinking of his brother’s advice never 
to go to sea. •' It turned out that the merchants on 
board knew of Ptirqa’s great sanctity, and they 
addressed their prayers to him. He came through 
the air, after the manner of Buddhist ascetics, aj)- 
peared , sitting cross-legged over the vessel, aiul 
allayed the tempest. The vessel, loaded with sant 
dal-woocl, was brought safely back to Snrparaka. 
The sandal-wood Pdrna took possession of in ordc-r 
to make a palace for the Buddha, and desired his 
brothers to invite that personage and his disciples 
to a repast. The invitation was miraculously con- 
veyed to the Buddha (who was a long way off, at 
Sr4vasti), and he told Iris followers to prepare to 
accept it. Pffrna returned suddenly to the Asseinbly 
(around Buddha) and performed a miracle. The 
king of Surparaka, on his side, made preparations 
on the grandest scale for the reception of the 
Buddhist hierarchy, which came to his city by all 
kinds of supernatural means. Puma, standing by 
him, explained the various prodigies as they occurred. 
Omitting some marvellous conversions wrought by 
the Buddha on his way, it may be mentioned 
that he descended into the middle of the town of 
Surpajraka from the air, and there taught the law, 
by which hundreds of thousands of living beings 
attained the several degrees of knowledge which 
lead, sooner or later, to salvation. 

Passing over a passage in which two royal N4gas 
(or serpent-kings) make their appearance to receive 
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the law, and another in which Gautama proceeds to 
another universe to instruct the niother of his dis- 
ciple Maudgalytiyaua, we arrive at t\'h ;noral which 
always forms the conclusion of these Buddhist tales. 
The monks surrounding the Buddha Uncpiired what 
actiouf! Pdrna had performed ^in order, first, to be 
horn in a rich family ; secondly, to be the son of a 
slave; and lastly, “when he had entered on a re- 
ligious life, to Ijeliold the condition of an Arlnit^ face 
‘ tw face, after having annihilated all the corruptions 
of evil?” Buddha replied, that in the very age in 
which wc live, but at a period of it when men lived 
20,000 years, there was a venerable Tathagata, or 
Buddha, named Klsyapa, who resided near Benares. 
PArna, who had adopted a religious life under liiin, 
“ fulfilled among the members of the Church ■ the 
duties of servant of the law.” The servant of a 
certain Arhat set himself to sweep the monastery, 
but the wind blowing the dirt from side to side, he 
gave up the attemjit, intending to proceed when the 
wind should have abated. The servant of the law 
coming in, and finding the monastery unswept, 
allowed himself to be ciUTicd away by rage, and to 
utter these offensive words : “ This is the servant of 
some slave’s son,” When he had had time to re- 
cover his calmness, the Arhat’s servant presented 
himself, and asked if he knew him. The servant of 

* The state of an “Arhat "is the highest of four degrees wliich the 
liearers of the Buddha used to attain ; i.e., the one which led most 
directly to Nirvana. The other three deglx^es were those of Srot- 
apatti,; of Sakriddgdniin, and Anitgdmiti. The Arhat was not born 
again ; each of the other three had a smaller or greater number of 
existences to undergo before Nirvitna. 

1 tiMslate “ I’Assemblee ” by this phrase, which aiipears to render 
J ts uieahing more precisely than a more literal translaticsi. 
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•tlie law replied that he did, and that thcj^ both had 
entered into a xeligious life under the Biiddlia KS,r- 
yapa. The o^h^r rejoined that while he had fulfilled 
all his duties, the servant of the law had been guilty 
of a fault in givCng way to his temper, and exhorted 
him to diminish that fault by confession, nic Jatter 
repented, and was thereby saved from re-birth in hell ; 
but he was dooijied to be re-born for five hundred 
generations in. the womb of a slave. In this last 
existence he was still the offspring of a slave ; bub 
because he had formerly served the members of the 
Church, lie was born in a rich .and prosperous family ; 
and because he had fonnerly read and studied 
Buddliist theology, lie now became an Arliat under 
Gautama Buddha, after annihilating evil.' 

Such is a favourable specimen of a vast number of 
legends contained in the Buddhist Canon. The fol- 
lowing fragment is of a ixather different kind. It 
illusti'atcs the extra vag.ant adoration paid to the 
person of Buddha soixie generations after his 
death. A king named Eudraj^ana had sent to 
another, named BimbisAra, an armour of marvel- 
lous properties and priceless v;ilue. Bimbis4ra, at a 
loss what present he could semd back which would 
be a fitting return for such a gift, determined to seek 
out Buddha and consult him on the point : — 

“ King Bimbisilra addressed him thus : — ‘ In the town of 
Eoruka, Lord, there lives a king called Eudrayana; he is my 
friend ; though I have never seen him, lie has sent me a present of 
an armour composed of five pieces. What present shall I give 
him in return 1 ’ ‘ Have tlie representation of the Tathagata traced 
oil a hit of stuff,' answered Bhagavat, ‘and send it him as a 
present.' 


1 II. B. L, p. 235 ff. 
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» Bimbisura sent for some painters, and said—' Paint on a bit of 
stuff the image of ^the Tath^gata/ The blessed Buddhas are not 
very easy to get at, which is the reason why tint painters coviKl 
find no opportunity of [painting] Bliagavat. rio they said to 
Bimbisara— ' If the king w^oiild give a ft?ast to Bhagavat in the 
interior of his palace, it would be possible for us to seize tli(‘ 
occasion .of [painting] the blessed one. King Bimbisfira having 
accordingly invited Bhagavat to his palace, gave him a feast. 
The blessed Buddhas are beings that people are tiever weary of 
looking at. AYliichcver limb of Bhagavat the painters looked at 
they could not leave off contemplating it. So they could n;>t 
sefee the moment to paint him. Bhagavat then said to tlie king 
—‘The painters will have trouble, 0 great king; it is impossible 
for them to seize the moment to [paint the] Tathfigata, but bring 
the canvass.' The king having brought it, Bhagavat projecteil 
his shadow- on it, and said to the painters — ‘ Fill that outline with 
colours : and then wTite over it the formulas of refuge as'wxll as 
tlie precepts of instruction ; you will have to trace both in the 
direct order, and in the inverse order the production of the 
[successive] causes [of existence], winch i.s composed of tw^elve 
terms ; and on it will be w'riltcn these two veuses i 

‘ Begin, go out [of the liouse] ; apply yourself to the law of 
Uuddha; amvilulatc the army jof death, as an elephant upsets a 
hut of reeds. 

“ ' He who shall w'alk without di.straction under the discipline of 
this law’, escaping birth and the revolution of the w^oiid, will put 
im end to sorr()w^^ 

“ * If any one asks wiiat these verses are, you must answ'cr : Tlie 
first is tlie introduction ; the second, the instruction ; the third, 
the revolution of the world ; and the fourth, the effort.’ 

Bimbisilra, acting under Bbagavat’s dictation, then 
MToto to Rudrayana that he was about to send him 
the most precious object in the three worlds, and that 
he must adorn the way by which it would arrive 
lor two and a lialf yojanas. Rudrayana was rather 

* Tliese two verses are a standing formula by wiiich the Buddha of 
die Canon summons the W’orld to receive his law% 

“ H. B. I., p. 341. 
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irritated by tliis message, and proposed immediate 
war, but was dissuaded by bis ministera. The pie-r 
turc tliercfor4 was received with all honour, and not 
inicovercd till after it had been duly adored. Certain 
foreign merchants who happened to be on tlie spot, 
on seeing the portrait, eried out altogether : V Ador- 
ation to Buddha.” At this name tlie king felt liis 
liair stand on end, and inquired who Buddha was. 
His position, and tlie meaning of the inscription, was 
e.Kplaiued to him by the merchants. The consequem*,’ 
!is may be supposed, was his conversion to Buddhism. 
He reflected on the causes of existence, and attained 
the degree of Srotiipatti.^ 

Very little allusion is made in tliese legends to the; 
immediate subject of the Vinaya-pitaka, namely. Dis- 
cipline. But a reference to Csoma’s Analysis of the 
Dulva (the Tibetan title for the Vinaya) will show 
that it is in fact largely occupied in laying down rules 
lor the guidance of monks and nuns, these rules being 
frequently supposed to have arisen out of particular 
events, while “moral tales” arc freely intenningled 
■with the treatment of tlie main business. The hap- 
hazard manner in which the regulations needful for 
tlie government of the Church w- ere framed— according 
to the theory of the Scriptures — may be illustrated 
by a few specimens. Thus, twm persons in debt had 
taken orders. “Shakya (Sakyamuni) prohibits the 
admission into the religious order of anv one who is 
in debt.” This rule entirely agrees with the general 
spirit of Gautama’s proceedings, as narrated in the 
Buddhist books, and ^ve are warranted in supposing 
that statements so harmonious rest on a historical 

' H B. I., p. 2 ^ XX. p. 53. 
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foun.3ation. Thus, he is said to have refused to admit 
Youiig people without the consent of their parents, or 
k'rvants of a king without tlieir royal mastet’s sanction. 
Eogulations like these may well have h^ecn made by 
Buddha from a cautious anxiety to avoid all conflict 
with established authorities. Tartlicr on in the same 
volume of the Dulva tlie reception of liermaphrodites 
is likewise prohibited.* On another octasion, leave is 

•i-iven to learn swimming. “ Indecencies,” are’ theii 
^ * • • 

“committed in the Ajirapati river. They arc prohi- 
bited from touching any woman ; — they miay not save 
even one that lias fallen into the river.”® Elsewhere 
we are told of a pious lady wdio provided the infant 
(tommunity Avith cloth to make bathing clothes, since 
she had heard that both monks and nuns bathed with- 
out any garments.® A little further on, the dress of tlic! 
priesthood is proscribed. Some of tlie disciples wished 
to wear one thing, and some another; others to go 
naked. “ Shakya tells them the impropriety and 
indeccnc}'^ of the latter, and prohibits it absolutely ; 
and rebuking them, adds that such a garb, or to go 
naked, is the characteristic sign of a Mu-stegs-clian 
(Sansk. Ttrthika).”* Here again we seem to have a 
historical trait, for it was one of the distincth'^e fea- 
tures of Buddhism that its votaries ivere never naked, 
like the Tirthikas, or heretical ascetics, but alwavs 
wore the yellow robe. In other places there are rules 
on lodging, on bedding, on the treatment of quarrel- 
f^ome priests, the use of fragrant substances, and many 
other trivial points of ecclesiastical discipline. The 
'olames containing all these instructions are folloAved 

* As. Re., vol. sx. p. 55. * Ibid., vol. xx, p. 7a 

* Ibid, vol. XX. p. 59. ‘ Ibid, vol xx. 71-. 
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by one in ■wliieli the same stories are told, and tlie 
same morals deduced from them, concerning the nunsi. 
Then there are some injunctions apparently pcculiju- 
to this sex, ^as, for instance, the restraint impos(.‘<| 
on their possession of a. multiplicity of garments. 
Another prohibition was called forth by the following 
conduct of a mm. A king had sent a piece of fiin' 
linen cloth as a present to a brother king. “ It conics 
afterwards into the hands of (Jlsug-ilgah-Mo (a lewd 
or wicked priestess); she puts it on, apjiears in puhlir, 
but from its thin texture, seems to be naked. Tlie 
priestesses arc prohibited from accepting or Avoaring 
such thin clothes.”* 

It will be observed from these few (piotations that 
according to the Canon the Buddha’s usual mode of 
proceeding Avas to lay doAvn rules as occasion required. 
Some instructive anecdote is related, and the new 
order folio avs as a natural consequence of the event. 
More probably the rules Avere in fact made first, and 
the anecdotes subsequently composed to account for 
them. However this may be, there exist in tlie 
Canon some undoubtedly ancient ordinances not 
called forth by any special circumstances, conformity 
to Avhich Avas required of the monks, if not by tlicir 
founder himself, at least by the rulers of his Ohurcli 
in its most primitive condition. Such, for example, 
are “the thirteen rules by which sin is sliakcii,’ 
reported by Bumouf, which are also found, with the 
exception of a single one, in a Chinese Avork entitled 
“ the sacred book of the twelve observances.” These 
rules belong, according to Burnouf, to an epoch Avhen 
the organisation of the monks under a poAverful 
^ As, Re., vol. xx^ p. 85. - II, B. I., p. 304* 
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hierareliy, and their residence in settled monasteries, 
had scarcely begun. Some of them arc even incon- 
sistent with the institution of such monasteries, or 
Viharas, which are nevertheless verjj ancient. The 
fact that the above-named Chinese treatise, the penta- 
glot Buddhist Vocabulary,’ and a list current among 
the Singhalese, all contain tjicsc articles of discipline 
(though witli slight variations) proves, moreover, that 
they appertain to that common fund oii which 
Northern and Southern Buddhists drew alike. ' The 
first article (following the order in fhe Vocabulary) 
siffuifics “ wearing rags found in the dust,” and rcfeis 
to an injunction addressed to the monks to wear vest- 
ments composed of rags picked up in heaps of ordure, 
in cemeteries, and siuh places. The second, “ he who 
has three garments,” corresponds to an order found 
in the Chinese book forbidding monks to have more 
than three garments. Of the third article, Avhich is 
corrupt, Burnouf can give no satisfactory explanation ; 
and the fourth means “ he who lives by alms,” a 
practice at all times imposed on the monastic orders. 
Fifthly, the ascetic is described as “ he who has but 
one scat ; ” sixthly, as “ one who eats no sweatmeats 
after his meal,” all eating for the day having to be 
finished by noon. Seventhly, ho “lives in the forest,” 
that is, in lonely places ; and eighthly, he is “ near a 
tree,” the Chinese injunction requiring him to sit near 
a tree, and to seek no other shelter. The ninth order 
obliges them to sit on the ground, that is, to live in 
the open air; the tenth, to dwell among tombs, which 

* This Vocabulary is a Chinese compilation, fonaing one of a class of 
catalogues drawn up in ancient times by Buddhist preacliers. Such 
catalogues are found in the midst of canonical books, and are of high 
iiuthority among Buddhists. 
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the Singlialese interpret as an order to visit cemeteries 
and meditate on the instability of human affairs ; tlie 
eletenth, to sit, and not to lie down. Of the meaning 
of the twelftli dhere is some doubt ; it may signify 
that the monk is to remain Avdiere he is, or that he 
is not to change the position of his mat when once 
laid down. To these twelve the Singhalese add a 
thirteenth article, that the monk is to live by begging 
from house to house. 

No-t less remarkable are the ten commandments oi 
Buddhism, which are doubtless also of considerable 
<‘inti(|uity. Burnouf states that he has found them 
iu the sequel of the PrAtimoksha Sutra in the Pali- 
Burman copy of that most important work (to which 
reference will shortly be made), 'rhese are the ten 
commandments as given in that authority : — 

1. Not to kill any living creature. 

2. Not to steal. 

3. Not to breiik the vow of chastity. 

4. Not to lie. 

£. Not to drink intoxicating liquors. 

6. Not to take a meal except at the appointed time. 

7. Not to visit dances, performances of vocal or instruineutal 
music, or dramatic representations. 

8. Not to wear garlands, or use perfumes and unguents. 

9. Not to sleep on a high or large bed. 

10. Not to accept gold or silver.* 


Of these commandments, some are evidently gene- 
ral, being founded on the fundamental principles of 
ethics ; others arc addressed only to those in orders. 
Such is the case with the last five, all of which bear 
reference to certain disciplinary larvs imposed upon 
the monks and nuns. Their object is to prohibit 
* Lotus, p. 444. 
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luxury of various kinds, suck as the use of a large bed, 
aud to restrain the love of sensual enjoyments, such 
as plays, music, and dancing. Anotlier list of offences, 
after enumerating the first five of those contained in 
the preceding list, adds five more, namely : — 

• » 

1. Blasphemy of the Buddha. 

2. Blasphemy of the Law. 

3. Blasphemy of the Gliurcfi. 

4. Heresy. ’ • \ 

' i 5. Violation of a nun.^ , 

Such are the leading points of monastic discipline 
among the primitive Buddhists. A more elaborate 
and formal treatise on the subject of the sins to be 
avoided, and tlie penalties to be imposed on tlicir 
(a)ramission, is the Priitimoksha Shtra, or Sutra on 
Emancipation. It is the standard work on this 
subject, and should be recited before the assembled 
VihAra twice in each month, any guilty brother con- 
fessing any transgression of its precepts of which 
he might bo conscious. Its anticpiity is undoubted, 
for in a Sfitra known to have been brought to China 
from India in a.d. 70 (and therefore already of 
established repute) the PiAtimoksha is referred to as 
the “ 250 rules.” ^ It does, in fact, contain 250 rules 
in its Chinese form, while the Thibetan version 
contains 253, and the Pali version but 227.® While 
the PnUimoksha Sfitra now to be quoted is destined 
ior monks, or Bhikshus, it is to be noted that there 
exists hkewise a “ Bhikshuni Prdtimoksha Sfitra,” or 
Treatise on Emancipation for Nuns.* The rules are, 
invtatis mutandis, the same for both sexes. 

* Lotus, p. 445. 3 

* C. B. S., p. 189. * As. Eo., vol. XX. pp. 79, 84. 

11 . 1 
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It will be interesting to glance rapidly at the 
nature of the faults and crimes the confession of 
which is here imposed on Bhikshus and Bhikshunls.^ 
The Sutra opens with certain stanzas designed to 
celebrate the* Buddhist Trinity, — the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Church. ' Then follow some “ pfepara- 
tor)'’ questions : ” — 

‘'Are the priests assembled? (They are.) Are all thin^^s 
artaiiged? (scats, water, sweeping, &c.) (Tliey are.) Let fill 
depaVt who arc not ordained. (If any, let tliem go ; if norai arc 
present, let one say so.) Does any Bhiksliu here present ask for 
absolution? (Let him answer accordingly.) Exliortatioii must 
be given to the priestesses (but if there are none present, let one 
say so). Are we agreed what our present business is ? It is to 
repeat the prece])ts in this lawful assembly. 

Venerable brethren, attend now I On this .... day of the 
mouth .... let the assembled priests listen attentively ami 
patiently, whilst the precepts arc distinctly recited. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

** Brethren ! I desire to go through the Priltimokslia. l^hikslius ! 
assembled thus, let all consider and devoutly reflect on these 
precepts. If any have transgressed, lot him repent ! If noiio 
liave transgressed, then stand silent ! silent ! Thus, brotlirou, it 
shall be known that ye are guiltless. 

‘^ISTow if a stranger ask one of us a question we are bound 1o 
reply truthfully : so, also, Bhikshus, we who reside in cornnuiiiit\s 
if we know that we have done wrong, and yet decline to acknow- 
ledge it, we are guilty of prevarication. But Buddha has clodarod 
that previiricatioii etrectually prevents our religious advanceinont. 
That brother, therefore, who is conscious of transgressicii, and 
desires absolution, ought at once to declare his fault, and altcf 
proper penance he shall have rest and peace, 

“ Bi’dbren ! having repeated this preface, I demand of you ail 


* The translation of this Siitra is due to Mr Beal, to whose most 
ttseful labours on Buddhism 1 am much indebted.— C. B. S,, p, 206* 
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^Ts tills assembly pure or not? (Repeat this three times.)* 
Brethren! this as.sembly is. pure ; silent! silent! ye stand! So 
let it be ! Brethren, I now proceed to recite the four pai’ajika 
laws, ordered to be recited twice every indntli.” 

These four laws are tlicu repeated, and the penalty 
of excommunication, which 'attaches to a breach of 
any one of them, is enunciated. The first of the four 
prohibits impure conduct ; the second, theft. The 

tliird runs as follows : — * ‘ ^ 

■ \ » 

‘‘If a Bhikshu cause a inan*s death, or hold a wea]X)n and give 
it a man (for the purpose), or if he speak of the advantages of 
death, or if he, ceasclcvssly (ixhort one to meet death (saying), 

‘ Tush, you are a bravo man,- or use such wicked speech as this, 

‘ It is far better to die and nob to live,* using such considerations 
as these, bringing every sort of expedient into use, prtxising 
death, exhorting to death ; this Bhikshu ought to be excluded 
and cut off.’* 

The fourth ruio is against pretending to a perfect 
IvTiowledge of the Truth which the Dhikshu docs not 
in fact pofisoss. 

At tlic end of the recitation of these four rules it is 
declared that a brother who has transgressed any one 
of them “has acquired the guilt whic-h demands 
exclusion, and ought not to live as a member of the 
]>ricsthood.” The question as to the^ pmity of the 
Assembly is then again put, and the priest (after 
declaring it pure) proceeds to thirteen rules, the 
breach of which is punished by suspension. The first 
restrains a monk from pampering lustful thoughts, 
the second from bringing any part of his body into 
contact with that of a woman, the third from leAvd 
tiilk with a woman, the fourth from obtaining a 
'votoan to minister to him. For a violation of tliis 
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last injunction tlie highest penance, as Avell as suspen- 
sion, is appointed. There foUovi'' rules against building 
a residence o& illegal size, or without due consecration, 
or on an inconvenient site ; against building a VihUra 
on an ineonveni*ont site ; against slander of a Bhikshu 
(two rules), against causing disunion in a community, 
against forming a cabal for mutual protection against 
just censure, against disorderly conduct when living- 
in a house, against a refusal to listen to cxp'ostulation 
or reg)roof. Solitary confinement, and six days of 
penance, lire tlm penalties imposed on these offences ; 
after the infliction of the sentence absolution is to l)e 
given. Next we have two rules “not capable of exact 
definition,” but relating to licentious talk with “a 
faithful lay woman.” Thirty rules relating to priests’ 
robes and the like matters are now recited. I’lniy 
seem to be aimed at covetousness in receiving or 
asking gifts. After the usual inquiry as to the purity 
of the brethren, ninety rules agtiinst oflences requiring 
“ confession and absolution ” are to be read. Some of 
these seem to be repetitions of previous ones belonging 
to a more serious category, as the first two, on lying 
and slander, and the eighth, against pretended know- 
ledge. Then the Pnltimokslia proceeds to say that if 
a Bhikshu use hypocritical language, if he occupy the 
same lodging as a woman, or the same as a man not 
yet ordained above two nights, if he chant prayers 
with a man not yet ordained, if he rail at a priest, 
if he use water containing insects (so. as to destroy 
life), if he give clothes to a Bhikshuni, or nun, if he go 
with a Bhikshuni in any boat except a ferry-boat, if 
he agree to walk with a Bhikshuni along the road, if 
he gambol in the water While bathing, if he drink 
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distilled or fermented liquor, or commit any of the 
many other fixults, partly against morality in general, 
partly against conventual rule, he is guilty of a trans- 
o-ression of tins class. Four rules follow against i-c- 
cciving food from a nun, against allowing a nun in 
alayihan’s house to point out certain dishes, and have 
them given to certain mqnks; against going to 
dinner uninvited ; against the omission on the part 
of a monk residing in a dangerous ]>lace to watu tlx)S(^ 
who may bring him victuals of the risk they run. A 
hundred rules, mostly trifling, are now entered on. 
They arc such as these : “ Not to enter a layman’s 
house in a bouncing manner.” “Not to munch or 
make a munching noise in eating rice,” and likcAvise, 
“not to make a lapping noise,” “Not to cl(;an the 
teeth under a j^agoda ; ” wuth many other minute regu- 
lations on a multitude of trivial points. The seven 
concluding laAvs •refer simply to the mode of deciding 
cases. 


Subdivision 2. — TIm SCiira^PiUilca. 

We have thus concluded our notice of the Prati- 
raoksha Sfitra, and may pass on to the Sutra-pitaka, 
the second of the three baskets into wdiich the Canon 
is divided. Sutra is a term signifying a discourse, 
or lecture, and the Sdtras of Buddhism are frequently 
moral stories, suppo.scd to emanate from Gautama. 
Buddha himself, and embodying the great features of 
his gospel, as the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables do those of the gospel of Jesus, A very 
interesting collection of such stories belonging to the 
i^htra-pitaka is contained in a work translated from 
the Thibetan by a liusslan scholar, alid. forming. 
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under the title of the iJdsangs-Wim, or the Wise Man 
and the Fool, a portion of the 28th volume of the 
if'do, or S<itra-pitaka. From Csoma’s Analysis it 
appears that many other narratives of a similar 
nature are embodied in this section of the Canon, 
though much of it also consists of more ’direct 
dogmatic instruction. From “ The Wise Man and the 
Fool ” I select 4 chapter which affords a good illus- 
tration* of tile boundless charity ■\vhi(;h Buddhism, 
inculcates. 

The victoriously-perfect One was living at Srilvasti. 
When the .tim*' came to receive alms, lie set out with 
his disciple Ananda, alms-bowl in hand, along the 
road. It so happened that he met two men who had 
been condemned to death for repeated robbcri(;s, and 
were being led to execution. Their motlicr, seeing 
the Buddha, thus addressed him : — “ 0 chief of gods, 
think of us witli mercy, and vouchsafe to take under 
thy protection those my sons who are going to execu- 
tion.” Buddha accordingly interceded with the king, 
Avho gave them a free pardon. Touched witli grati- 
tude, the two men asked leave to become monks, and 
on Buddha’s consenting to receive them, their hair at 
once fell off from head and hieo, and their garnnmts 
assumed the yellow hue of the order.^ Both nudiior 
and sons attained high spiritual grades. Ananda 
marvelled what good deed these three could have per- 
formed to meet with the victoriously-perfect One, 
to be saved from such groat evils, and to obtain the 
prospect of Nirvana. Buddha thereupon informed 
him that this was not the fust occasion on which he 
had saved their lives, and on Ananda’s request for a 

^ This is a standing miracle on the reception of novices by Buddiia. 
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farther explanation, related the following circum- 
stances. Countless ages ago, there lived in. Jambud- 
wipa (India) a certain king who had three sons. The 
youngest son was mild and merciful from his childhood 
upwards. One day, when the king, Avith his ministers, 
wives and sons, Avas at a picnic, outside the town, the 
ibree sons Avent into a Avooil, Avhere tlicy found a 
tigress, with young recently littered, so nearly starved 
that she aa'jis almost on the point of devouring lt6r own 
’brood. The youngest asked his brothers Avhat f(;»od a 
tigress would eat. “Newly-killed meat and Avmm 
blood.” “ Is there any one Aidio AV'ould support its life 
AV’ith his own body?” “No one,” replied the elder 
brothers ; “ that Avould be too difficult.” ^ Then the 
youngest prince thought Avithin himself: “For a 
long time I ha\''e been driven about in the circle of 
births, and have thrown aivay my body and my life 
innumerable times ; often have I sacrificed it for the 
passion of the desires, often for that of rage, often 
too for folly and ignorance; what value then has 
this body, which has not one single time trodden the 
field of meritorious actions for the sake of religion I ” 
Aleantime, aU three had Avalked on ; but the youngest, 
l»leading some business of his own, desired them to 
go on, leaving him to follow. .Having returned to 
the cave of the tigress, he laid himself doAvn beside 
her, but found her too Aveak to open her mouth. 
Hereupon the prince contrived to bleed himself with 
a sharp splinter of wood, and the tigress, after lick- 
mg the blood that flowed from him, was sufficiently 
refreshed to consume him altogether. The two elder 

^ I give only the substance of this collot^uy. 
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brotliors, woudering at liis long absence, returned to 
the tiger’s bole, where, on finding his remains, they 
rolled upon. the ground and fainted, overcome with 
grief. The queen, Avho had had an alarming dream, 
questioned tlu/m anxiously on their return as to their 
brother, and she too o;i learning the sad event,., which 
their choking voices for some time prevented them 
from telling, foil senseless to the ground Soon after, 
both king and queen visited the den, but could find 
notl\ing but bones. Meantime, tlie prince had l)e(;h' 
born again in the Tushita heaven. Looking about to 
discover what good action of bis had brought him to 
this place, he saw the bones of his former body in the 
tigress’s den, and his parents sighing and groaning 
ai’ound them. lie returned from his heavenly alxido 
to give them some consolation and some good advice. 
They were at length somewhat comforted, and collect- 
ing his bones, buried them in a costly sarcophagus. 

Buddha then turns to Ananda and asks him whom 
he supposes the actors in this tragedy to have bcon. 
He tells him, without waiting for an answer, that the 
king was his present father, the queen his prescut 
mother, the elder princes certain personages named 
Maitreya and Vasuraitra, and the youngest prince 
no other than himself. The young tigers wmre, it 
need hardly be said, the condemned felons whom ho 
had now again delivered from death. 

While this anecdote inculcates charity in its fullest 
extent, the one which is now to be quoted illus- 
trates another most consj)icuous point in the ethics 
of Buddhism,— the regard paid by it to personal 
purity and the deadening influence it exercised on the 
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senses. The translation of this curious legend is duo 
to Burnouf : — 

was at Mathurfi a courtesan called Vasavadatta. Her 
maid went one day to Upagupta to buy her some perfumes. 
Vrisavadattil saitl to lier on her return : ‘ Iti seems, my dear, 
that this perfumer pleases you, as. you always buy from him.' 
The maid answered her: 'Daughter* of my master, Upaguiita, 
the kSou of the merchant, wlio is gifted with beauty, Avitli talent, 
and with gentleness, passes his life in tlie obsj^rvaiicc of the law.' 
On hearing these words YasavadattA, conceived* an affection for 
‘Wpagupta, and at last she sent her rnairl to say to liim : ‘ i\ly 
intention is to go and hnd you ; I wish to enjoy myself witll you.' 
The maid delivered her message to Upagupta*; but the young 
man told her to answer her nnstre.s.s : ‘ J\Iy sister, it is not yet 
time for you to see mo/ Now it Avas necessary in order to obtain 
the favours of YA-savadattA to give five luindred Puranas. Thus 
the courtesan imagined that [if he refustxl her, it was because] 
lie could not give the five hundred Puranas. For this reason, 
siio sent her maid to him again to say, ‘ I do not ask a single 
KArchapana from the son of my ra.aslcr ; I only wish to enjoy 
myself with him.' T?ho maid again delivered this uoav message, 
and Upagujita ansAA'cred lier in the same way : ' My sister, it is 
not time yet for you to see mo.' 

" However, tlie son of a rnaster-Avorkman had come to settle Avitli 
YfisavadattA,, when a merchant, Avho was bringing from the iiordi 
five hundred horses Avhich he wished to sell, came to the town of 
Matlinra, and asked Avho Avas the most beautiful courtesan, 

AA\aa answered that YiisaA^adatta Avas. Immediately, taking 500 
PurAnas and a great number of presents, ho Avent to the courtesan. 
Then YAsavadstttA, urged by covetousness, assassin,ated the son of 
the mfister-Avoikman, Avho Avas at her house, threAV his body into 
the middle of the filth of the town, and gave liorself up to tlie 
merchant. After some days, tJie young man extricated from 
the filth by his parents, vrho denounced the murder. The king 
at once gave orders to the executioners to go and cut off Ya-sava- 
datta's hands, feet, ears, and nose, and to leave her in the ceineteiy. 
The executioners carried out the orders of the king, and left tlie 
courtesan in the place named. 

‘^Now Upagupta heard of the punishment that had been inflicted 
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on V^savadatt^i, and at once this idea came into his mind : ‘Some 
time ago, tills woman wished to see, mo for a sensual object, and/ 

I did not consent that slie should see me. But now that h^ 
hands and feet, ears and nose, have been cut off, it is time she 
should seo me,^ and he pronounced these verses : 

“ ‘ Wlien her U)dy was covered with beautiful attire, when she 
shone with ornaments of different sorts, tlie best thing fpr those 
who^aspired to deliverance and who wished to cscajio the law of 
renewed birth was not to go,and see this woman, 

“ ‘ To-day, wheri she ha^, lost her pride, her love and her joy, 
u'hen she has boeii mutilated by the edge of the knife, when hor 
body is reduced to its true nature, it is time to see her.’ ** " 

“ f hen sheltered by a parasol carried by a young man wlio', ,■ 
accompanied liiin as a servant, ho went to the cemetery withi ■ ' 
measured step. VdsavaiiaitjVs maid had stayed with her mistroaffJJ 
out of gratitude for her past kindness, and slie prcvchfcfl 
crows from approaching her body. [Seeing Upagupiii] shf'sSd ■ 
to her : ‘ Daughter of my master, he to whom you sent me&vebl ’’ 
times, Upaguptjv, is coming this way. No doubt he domes attriicltfifl 
by the desire for pleasure.' But Vdsavadattfi, hearing tJ^esa wb^l?, , i 
answered: , 

“‘Wlien he sees me deprived of beauty, racked with; ' 
on the ground all covered with blood, how can 'lif of . 

pleasure r \. 

“Then she said to her maid: ‘Friend, pick up 
have been severed from my body.' The maid pich;^^heBi up‘> 
at once, and hid them under a bit of linen. At: 

Upagupta arrived, and he stood up before Vasayadaiti;: 
courtesan, seeing him standing up before her, isaid .to Jum^: . 
of my master, when my body was whole, wh(3(ii|it was mjtde ' 
enjoyment, I several times sent my maid to yi^i^nd you answei;e|l 
me : “ My sister, it is not time for you to see me.-J .To*day, 
the knife has carried oft' my hands and feet, my ears and nose, 
when I am thrown in the dirt and in blood, why d^ jypu, come l* 
And she uttered the following verses : / 

“‘When my body was soft like the lotusflower, wlmn if W;, 
adorned with ornaments and rich clothes, when it had all whi4;; ' 
attracted the eye, I was so unhappy as not to see you. . 

“ ‘To-day why do you come to contemplate a body, the sij^^* 
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wSfeH tiie eyes cannot bear, which games, pleasure, Joy, and 
teauty have abandoned, which inspires horror, and is stained 

with blood and dirt r 

’ « Upagupta answered her : ^ I have not come to yon, my sister, 
attracted by the love of pleasure ; but I am come to see. the real 
nature of the miserable objects of the enjoyments of man.’ ^ 

# • 

Such is the character of the more ancient portions 
pf the. Shtra-pitaka, It consisis lai’gely of tales, most 
^f which have much the same outward fonn, tkc de- 
ifitls only being varied ; and all of wliich are intended 
to impress some kind of moral upon their hearers, 
ilik tlie SAtra collection is composed of two dif- 
elates of works, the one class being named by 
pilSIhilpf' silpiple Sfitras, the other developed SAtras, 
xfe'^lopeil SAtras belong, according to the same 
^^oaty^ to a much later period, and are marked 
^||cblAftiJhq -«imple SAteas by certain well-defined 

' , niey_ are indeed of a kind which abso- 

t^udes the notion that they caii emanate 
|Viy whatever from. Sakyamuui, or that they 
j been composed during the modest begiu- 
Church, when hLs followers Avere rather 
a'^ractical goodness than on jjompous and 
^'descriptions of their Master’s magnificence. 
Nat tWt all t^; SAtras clas.sed by Burnouf as simple 
xfeeds b^hg^ to a very early age ; but that 
developed SAtras certainly could not have been 
writtep ^i^til some centuries after SAkyamuni’s death, 
when b^idisciplcs, instead of using their voices in 
^ctual c<^yersation, enjoyed the leisure and the means 
their pens in attempted fine waiting, 
has given the public a single specimen of a 

» H. B. I., p. 146 ff. 
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SAtra of this class, and they must he very devoted 
students of Oriental literature who wish for another. 
Here is a sample of its style : — 

“Then the Bodhisiittva Mahlisattva Akshayaniati 
having risen*' from his scat, after throwing his ujiper 
garment over his shquHer, and placing his right kiue 
on the ground, directing his joined hands, in token of 
respect, to the- quarter where Bhagavat was, addresRcd 
him 'in these words: ‘Why, 0 Bhagavat, does tlic 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva Avalokitesvara bear tfiat 
name ? ’ Thjs having been said, Bhagavat spoke thus 
to the Bodhisattva Akshayaniati : ‘ 0 son of a family, 
all the hundreds of thousands of myriads of creatures 
existing in tire world who suflcr pains, have but to 
hear the name of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara to 
be delivered from this mass of pains.’ ” ^ 

Tlie extraordinary dilliiseuess of this kind of com- 
position is scarcely credible. Not only is every 
doctrine elaborated in the utmost number of words 
possible, but its exposition in prose is regular!}^ 
follow'ed by a second exposition in verse. Add to 
this peculiar feature of devclojied Shtras another, 
namely, that innumerable crowds of supernatural 
auditors (especially Bodhisattvas, or future Buddhas) 
are present at their delivery by the Ihiddha, and take 
part in the dialogue, or demand explanations on knotty 
points, and some conception may be formed of their 
wholly unreal and unnatural character. Thus, the 
Lotus concludes with the statement that innumerable 
Tathagatas (Buddhas) come from other universes, 
seated on thrones near diamond trees, innumerable 
Bodhisattvas, and the whole of the four assemblies of 

* Lotus, p. 261. 
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^]ae universe, with Devas (gods), men, Asuras, and 
Gandharvas, transported with joy, praised wiiat 
Bbagavat had said. Although the simple Shtras 
mention the presence of gods at the Buddha's teach- 
ing, yob (so far as I am awafe) introduce 

these hosts of Bodhisattvas aiid^ Buddhas belonging 
to other w'orlds than ours. Their horizon had not 
extended itself to such vast limits, ami they confined 
themselves to the universe in which we lire. 


SUBBIVISION 3. — The Alhidharmarpiialca. 

A third section of the Canon remains, tlic Abhi- 
dharraa, or Metaphysics, Buddliist mctapliysics are 
so absolutely mystical that it would be a Avastc of 
time to enlarge upon them in a work not specially 
consecrated to Oriental subjects. The sulhh'tics of 
the Indian mind would require far more space to 
explain than would be consistent with tlie objects 
in view here, even if the writer wore competent to 
explain them. The impression left on the mind by 
the perusal of the Abhidharma is tliat wo delude 
ourselves if we believe in the reality of anything 
whatever. There is ho material world ; all we siio, 
hoiVT, feel, or believe, is illusion ; our thoughts them- 
selves are no-thoughts : this doctrine is' that of wis- 
dom and truth, but there is no wisdom and no truth. 
I'he Buddha arrives by his meditations at this sublime 
knowledge y but there is no meditation and no knovv- 
ledge. He conducts living creatures to NirvAna ; but 
there are neither creatures to be conducted, nor aBiiddha 
to conduct them. All is nothingness, and nothingne.ss 
^ ‘dt, That this niliilism is common to all the schools 
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into wliieli Buddhists are divided, I do not mean to 
assert. Tliere are in Noi)aul certain scliools wliieh Itold 
a peculiar .modification of theism, and they prohahly 
may not embrace these strange and unintclligil)io 
systems. Bifc the views — ^if views they can be called 
— which have just ^ Iwen described, do m&rk tln! 
canonical books of the Abhidharma Avith Avhich I 
am acquainted; such *as the so-called Pradjna Ptira- 
mitiV,, or Pwfection of Wisdom. There is, howcvi'r, 
one metaphysical theory which is not a mere se/ics 
of contradictions, and which, from its close coniicc- 
tion with the deepest roots of the Buddhistic huili, 
deserves more than a mere cursory mention. It is 
the dogma known as that of the twelve Nidanas, 
or successive causes of existence. 

It has already l)oen explained that tlie original 
aim of Budilhisni — the salvation offered by Salcya- 
miini — was deliverance from this .painful existence. 
The four truths Avhich formed the foundation of liis 
system have also been spoken of. It may be Avel! 
to remind the reader that they are these ; — r. Tin; 
existence of Pain; 2. The production of Pain; 3. 
Tlie annihilation of Pain ; 4. The way to the anni- 
hilation of Pain. Now if existence Avas, as the 
Buddhists believed, the source of pain, it was im- 
portant to di-scover the source of existence. This the 
theory of the Nidanas professes to do. It is there- 
fore not only intimately related to the four great 
truths, but forms an essential supplement to them. 
A very ancient formula, discovered not only ifr books 
but on images, declares that, “ Of all things proceed- 
ing from cause, the cause of their procession hath the 
Tathagata .explained. The great Sramana has like,- 
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wise fleclared the cause of the oxtinctiou of all 
things-’’ Whether this' formula refers to the four 
truths, or to the NkMnas, it is impos,sible to say. Tlie 
Niditnes, however, might well be referred to in those 
terms. They are described in a passage which 
Bumouf lias quoted from the' Tialitavistara, in which 
the Bodhisattva (afterwards Buddha) is stated to have 
risen through prolonged meditation from the know- 
ledge of each successive consequent to tliAt of its antjO- 
cedent. The Bodhisattva, we are told, collected his 
thoughts, and fixed his intelligence in the last watch 
of night, just before the dawn appeared. “ Then this 
thought came into his mind : The existence of this 
world, which is born, grows old, dies, falls, ’and is 
boni again, is certainly an evil. But ho could not 
recognise the means of quitting this world, which i.s 
nothing but a great accumulation of sorrows, which 
is composed but ,of decrepitude, illnesses, death, and 
other miseries, which is altogether formed of them. 

This reflection brought the following thought into 
his mind : What is the thing the existence of wdiicli 
leads to decrepitude and death, and wiiat cause have 
decrepitude and death ? This reflection came into his 
mind : Birth existing, decrepitude and death exist ; 
lor decrepitude and death have birth as their cause.” 

A similar process of reasoning led hira to sec that 
the cause of birth was existence ; that of existcmic, 
conception; that of conception, desire; that of desire, 
sensation ; that of sensation, contact ; that of contact, 
the s% 'scats of sensible qualities; that of the six 
scats, name and form ; that of name and form, know- 
ledge; that of knowledge, the concepts; that of the 
concepts, ignorance. “ It is thus,” exclqims the 
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Bydhisattva when this great liglit had burst upnn 
him, “it is thus tliat the production of this woihl, 
which is but a mass of sorrows, takes place.” And by 
an invemo process he went on to reflect that if ignor- 
ance did not exist, neither would the concepts, and so 
on, through every link of the chain. Until at length, 
“ from the annihilation of birth results the annihilation 
of deerejutude, of death, of sufferings, of lamentations, 
of sori’ow, of regret, of despair. It is thus that the 
annihilation of this world, which is but a mass df 
sorrows, takes, place.” ^ 

This speculation is by no means ciisy to understand. 
Apparently it means that ignorance, in the sense of a 
mistaken notion of the reality of the material world, 
loads to a whole series of blunders, ending inevitably 
in birth. From this fnndament:il error of belief in 
the existence of sensible objects spring certain other 
false conceptions. Knowledge, which next ensues, 
may mean not merely cognition, but consciousness, 
knowledge of our existence ; and in this sense, or 
in something like it, it must be taken in order to 
explain the apparent paradox of a deduction of the 
pedigree of knowledge directly from ignorance. Hence 
name and fom, a still further distinction of the 
individual — a specialisation of the vague knowledge 
of himself w'hi'ch the last stage brought him to. The 
next step carries us on to the six seats of sensible 
(jualities ; a phrase expressing the organs by which 
sensible qualities are perceived — the five senses, and 
Manas, the heart, which the Indians considered as a 
sixth sense. It appears also from Burnoufs remarks 
that the Sanskrit term includes along with the organs 
» n. B. I., p. 487. 
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the qualities they perceive, the Law being assigned to 
the heart or internal sense as the object of its percep- 
tion. The. six seats being given, , contact follows; 
contact implies sensation, and sensation naturally leads 
to desire. Conception is represented ’as the effect 
of deske, but another translation of this term by 
attachment, fondness for material things, rendera the 
sequence easier to understand. Attachment to any- 
tliing but the three gems — the Buddha, the Law', and 
tUfe Church — is, however, a fatal error, and lead^ to 
the melancholy result of existence. Evidently, how- 
ever, the being whose downward progress has been 
thus described must have existed before, and the 
event here alluded to must probably be the passage 
into the definite condition of the human embryo. 
And this is rather confirmed by the fact that the next 
step is that of birth, followed, as a matter of course, 
by the miseries of human life, terminating in death.* 
And death, unless every remnant of attachment to, and 
desire for, all worldly things has been purged away, 
unless every trace of sinful tendencies has been oblite- 
rated, is but a fresh beginning of the same weary round. 

Subdivision 4 . — Theology and Ethics of tlte Tripitaka. 

Thus we have examined in succession the three great 
divisions of the Buddhist Canon. We may pass over 
a comparatively late and spurious addition to it, the 
Tantras — full of the worship of strange gods and 
goddesses, and of magical formularies — to consider 
the general features of these sacred works in reference 

* I do not protend to any certidnty that the above interpretation is 
correct, but I have in the main followed a trustworthy guide, Bumouf. 

Ton. II. 
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to their theological teaching and to their moral ten- 
dency. Theology is perhaps a term that will be held 
to be misplaped in speaking of a system which acknow- 
ledges no God. Yet Buddhism is so full -of super- 
natural crcatiwes, and the Buddha himself occupies a 
position so nearly divine, that it would be hard .to find 
a more appropriate word. Buddlia himself is the 
central figure of the whole of his system, far more 
completely than Christ is the central figure of Cluis- 
tianity, or Mahomet of Islam. There is no Deity 
above him ; he stands out alone, unrivalled, unequalled, 
and unapproachable. The gods of the ITiiidu pantheon 
are by no moans annihilated in the BiiddhR;t Scriptures. 
On the contrary, they play a certain part in them, 
as wdien some of the greatest among their number 
assist at the delivery of MrlyA. But the part assigned 
to them is always a subordinate one ; they are junc- 
tically set aside, not by the sceptical process of ques- 
tioning their existence, but by the more subtle one of 
introducing them as humbly seated at the Buddha’s 
footstool, and devout recipients of bis instructions. 
Hostility to Gautama Buddha there may be, but not 
from them. It proceeds from heretical Brahmans — 
rivals in trade— and from those wdiom they may for a 
time deceive. The gods are among the most docile of 
his pupils, and display a praiseworthy eagerness to 
acquire the knowledge ho may condescend to impart. 
Infinitely above gods and men, because possessing 
infinitely deeper knowledge and infinitely higher 
virtue, stands the Tathdgata, the man who walks in 
the footsteps of his predecessors. His position is the 
greatest to which any mortal creature can attain. 
But it has, been attained by many before, and will be 
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by many liereafter. Far away into ages separated 
from ours by millions of 1-iiillions of years stretches the 
long list of Buddhas, for every ago has- received a 
similar light to lighten up its darkness. All have led 
lives marked by the same incidents, and have taught 
the same truths. But by and ^by the darkness has 
returned ; the doctrines of the former Buddha have 
been forgotten, and a new one h,'is been needed. 
Then in due season he has appeared, add has - again 
o'bfcned to mankind the path of salvation. Thus 
Kdsyapa Buddha preceded Gautama Buddha, and 
jVIaitroya (now a Bodhisattva) will succeed him. The 
Buddha is an object of the most devout adoration. 
Prayers arc addressed to him ; his r(dics are eushrined. 
in Stfipas, or buildings erected by the piety of believers 
to cover them ; his footprints are viewed with rever- 
ential awe, and his tooth, preserved in Geylon, receives 
the constant homage of that pious population. Thus 
his position is not unlike that of a true Deity, though 
the theory of Buddhism would require us to suppose 
that he is non-existent, and therefore wholly unable 
to aid his worshippers. But this theory is not acted 
upon, and is probably not held in all its strictness ; 
for Buddha — though to some extent superseded in 
Korthern Buddhism by other divinities — is the object 
of a decided worship in both its (dements of prayer 
and praise. 

But the pre-eminent station occupied by a Buddha 
IS not reached without a long and painful education. 
Through ages, the length' of which is scarcely to be 
expressed by numbers, they arc qualifying themselves 
for their glorious task. During this period they are 
termed Bodhisattvas, that is, beings who have taken 
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a solemn resolution to become Buddhas, and are 
practising the necessary virtues. The very fact of 
taking this resolution is an exercise of exalted bene- 
volence, for their excellence is such that they might, 
if they pleased, enter at once into Nirvana. But siicii 
is their love for the human race, that they prefer to be 
born again and again in a world of woe, in order to 
throw open Nirvana to others besides themselves. 
To attain tlioir end, they must make an offering to 
some actual Buddha, wishing at the same time that by 
virtue of this act they may become Buddhas them- 
selves ; and they must receive an assurance from the 
object of tlieir gift that this wish will be fulfilled. 
Thus Gautama, who happened at the time to be a 
prince, presented a golden vessel full of oil to a Buddha 
named Parana Dipankara, with the wish alluded to, 
and was sissured by him that he would in a future age 
become a supreme Buddha.^ The tales of the pains 
endured, the sncrificcs made, the virtues practised by 
Gautama during this probationary period are numerous 
and varied. He himself, by virtue of his faculty of 
knowing the past, related them to his disciples. He 
had sacrificed wife, children, property, even his oavii 
person, for the good of other living creatures ; he had 
endured all kinds of sufferings ; he had shown himself 
capable of the rarest unselfishness, the most perfect 
purity, the most unswerving rectitude. The bile ot 
his endurances might move compassion, had it not 
been crowned at last with the highest reward to Avhicli 
a mortal can aspire. 

While the Buddha occupies the first rank among 
human and superhuman beings, and a Bodhisattva 
* M. B., p. 92. 
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the second, the Scriptures introduce ns to others liold- 
ing very conspicuous places among tljo spiritual no- 
bility. Such, for instance, are the Fratyeka Buddhas. 
These are persons of very high intelligence and very 
extraordinary merit. But they are unable to commu- 
nicate* their knowledge to Others. The)’- can save 
tliemsclves ; others they cannot save. Heroin ‘lies 
their inferiority to supreme Buddhas,^ — tliat -while 
l[ieir spiritual attainments are sufficient to ensure their 
entry into NirvAna, they are inadequate to enable, 
them to obtain the same privilege for any other 
person. 

In addition to these not very interesting Buddhas, 
the legends speak of certain grades of intelligence 
attained by Gautama’s bearers. Thus, we are often 
told that many of tlie audience — perhaps hundreds or 
thousands— after hearing a sermon from him, became 
Arhats; others are said to have become AmtganiiB, 
Bakriditgffinin, or Srot:'li)anna. These degrees are based 
upon the reception of the four truths. According to 
the manner in which a man received these truths, ho 
entered one of eight paths, each of the four degrees 
having two classes, a higher and a lower one. Some- 
times these- paths are called “ fruits ; ” a disciple is 
said to obtain the fruits of such and such a state. An 
Arhat is a person of very high station indeed. 
Excepting a Buddha, none is equal to him, either in 
knowledge or miraculous po'W’ers, both of wdiich he 
possesses to a pre-eminent extent. The Arhat after 
his death enters at once into NirvS,na. The AnUgftmin 
enters the third path (from the bottom), and is exempt 
from re-birth except in the -n’orld of Devas, or gods. 
He who obtains or “ sees ” the fruit of the second path 
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is born once more in the world of gods or in that of 
men. Finally, the Srotdpauna undergoes re-birtli 
either among gods or men seven times, and is then 
delivered from the stream of existence.' 

Below the fortunate travellers along the paths stands 
the mass of ordinary belicvem. All of these, of courso, 
aim ultimately — or shoi’ild aim — at that perfection of 
knowledge and of clumicter which ensures Nirvdna; 
but in popular Buddhism at the present clay tlj,is 
distant goal appears to be well-nigh forgotten, and to 
have given place to some heaven, or place of eujoymeiit, 
above whiclr the general hope does not rise. 

Believers in general are divided into two classes, 
Bhikslius and Bhikshunis, or monks and nuns ; and 
Updsakas, lay disciples. The distinction between these 
classes is Avell illustrated by the following extract 
from a sacred book, the consideration of whicli will 
lead us from the domain of theology into that of 
morality: — “AVhat is to be done in the condition of a 
mendicant ? — The rules of chastity must be observed 

1 The iiutliorities do not entirely agree in the accounts they give of 
tlie speed with which these paths letui to Nirvana* The above staie- 
irient appears to me unquostionahly llie oldest and most authentic. It 
is ill agreement with Eitel, Sanskrit-Chiiiese Dictionary, s'uJ) vodbns 
(Sakridrigfiniin, however, is uinitlcd), and with Hardy, E. M., ]>. 2S0. 

Eitel indeed adds that aai Arliat, if he does not enter Nirvitna, may 
become a Duddha„but this is probably a Northern perversion of the 
original notion. In the genuine authoritic.ii, a Dodhisattva is quite 
distinct from an Arhat. The account derived by Burnouf (H B- 1 * 
pp. 291 If.) from Northeni sources is palpably a corruption of the older 
doctrine, proceeding iroiu that unbounded love of exaggerated numbers 
which is the besetting sin of Buddhist wrilei's. According to this ver- 
sion, the Srotapanna must pass throitgh 80,000 ages before his seven 
births j the Sakridagamin, after 60,000 ages, is to be born once as a man 
and once as a god ; the AnfigSmin, after 40,000 ages, is exempted from 
re-birtli in the world of desire, and arrives at supreme knowle<lgc; 
vhich the Arhat reaches after 20,000 ages. Poor comfort this to souh 
loiiging for their eternal rest. Cf. KOppen, R. B., vol. i. p. 49 ^*. 
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during the whole of life. — That is not possible ; are 
there no other means ? — ^There are others, friend ; 
namely, to be a devotee (Updsaka), — What is to be 
done in this condition ? — It is necessary during the 
whole of one’s life to abstain from murder, theft, 
pleasufe, lying, and the use of, intoxicating liquors.” 
The injunctions thus stated to ,bc binding on the laity 
are in fact the first five of the ten commandments, 
pleasure being simply a designation of unclmstitjj', 
which the layman as well as the monk is hero ordered 
to eschew. The first five commandments are in fact 
general, referring to universal ethical obligations, not 
merely to monastic discipline, like the other five. 
But Buddhist morality is by no moans merely negative. 
It enjoins not only abstinence from such definite sins 
as these, but the practice of positive virtues in their 
most exalted forms. In no system is benevolence, or, 
as it is termed in the English New Testament, charity, 
more emphatically inculcated. Exhibited, as we have 
seen it is, in the highest degree by Buddha himself, 
it should be illustrated to the extent of their capa- 
bilities by all his followers. Chastity is the subject 
of almost equal praise. And the other virtues come 
in for their shai’C of recognition, the general object of 
the examples held up to admiration being to exhort 
the faithful to a life spotless in all its parts, like that 
of their master. With this aim the legends related 
generally fall into some such form as this : Characters 
appear who undergo some suffering, but receive also 
some great reward, such as meeting with Buddha, and 
embracing his religion. It is then explained by 
Buddha that the sufferings were the result of some 
l>ad action done in a former life, and 'the benefit 
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received the result of some good action ; while he Avill 
probably add that he himself in that bygone age 
stood in the relation of a benefactor to the recipient 
of his faith. Or a number of persons are inti'oduced 
playing various parts, good and evil, and receiving 
blessings or misfortunes. One of these is conspicuous 
by the excellence of hjs conduct. Then, at the end 
of the story, the disciples are told not to imagine that 
tlus model of virtue is any other than Sdkyanuini 
himself, while the other characters are translated, 
according to tlieir special peculiarities, each into some 
individual living at the time, and forming either 
one of Buddlia’s retinue, or connected with him by 
ties of kindred, or (if wicked) marked by hostility 
to his person or doctrine. Thus, the bad parts in 
these dramas are often allotted to his cousin Deva- 
datta, W’ho figures in these Scriptures as his typical 
opponent. 

The essential doctrine of all these moral fictions — 
the corner-stone of Buddhi.st ethics- — is that every 
.single act of virtue rccehms its reward, every single 
transgression its punishment. The consequences of 
our good deeds or misdeeds, mystically embodied in 
our Karma, follow us from life to life, from earth to 
heaven, from earth to hell, and from heaven or hell 
to earth again. Karma expresses an idea by no 
means easily seized. Perhaps it may be defined as 
the sum total of oiu’ moral actions, good and bad, 
conceived as a kind of entity endowed with the force 
of destiny. It is our Karina that determines the 
character of our successive existences. It is our 
Karma that determines whether our next birth shall 
be in heaven or hell, in a happy or miserable condi- 
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tion here below. And as Karma is but the result 
of our own actions, each of Avhich must bear its 
proper fruit, the balance, either on the credit or debit 
side of our account, must always be paid ; to us or 
by us, as the case may be. * 

Let'us illustrate this by arn^ instance or two. A 
certain prince, named Kundja, remarkaldc for his 
j)ersonal beauty, hixd been def)rivcd of his eyes 
t^irongh an intrigue in his fatlier’s harem. S'dkya- 
muni, in pointing the moral, informs his disciples 
that Kundla had formerly been a hgntsman, who 
finding 500 gazelles in a cave, had put out their eyes 
in order to preclude their escape. For this cruelty 
he had suffered the pains of hell for hundreds of 
thousands of yea,rs, and had then had his eyes put 
out in 500 human existences. But Kundla also 
enjoyed great advantages. Ho Avtis the son of a 
king, he possessed an attractive person, and, above 
all, he had embraced the truths of Buddhism. 
^Yliy was this ? Because he had once caused a 
Stfipa of a former Buddha, which an unbelieving 
monarch had suffered to be pulled to pieces, to be 
rebuilt, and had likewise restored a statue of this 
same Buddha which had been spoilt.^ The truly 
Buddhistic spirit of this young prince is evinced by 
the circumstance that he interceded 'earnestly with 
his father for the pardon of the step-mother who had 
caused him to be so cruelly mutilated. 

In another case, a poor old woman, who had led a 
miserable existence as the slave of an unfeeling master 
and mistress, was re-born in one of the heavens, known 
as that of the three-and- thirty gods. Five hundred 
‘ H. B. I., p. 4,14. • . 
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goddesses descended to the cemetery, where she had 
been heedlessly thrown into tiie ground, strewed flowers 
On her bones, and ofFered them spices. The reason of 
all this honour was, that on the previous day she had 
met Avith K4'cy4yaua, an apostle of Buddhism, had 
drawn -water and presented it to him in his bowl, and 
had conse<piently receiyod a blessing from him, with 
an exhortation to enter her mistress’s room after she 
hij.d gone to sleep, and sitting on a heap of hay, to fjx 
her jnind exclusively upon Buddha. This advice she 
had attended, to, and had consequently received the 
above-named reward.* 

Good and evil, under this elaborate sytem, are thus 
the seeds Avhich, by an inviiriable law, produce their 
appropriate fruits in a future state. The doctrine 
may in fact bo best described in the Avords attributed 
to its author : — “ A previous action does not die ; bo 
it good or evil, it docs not die ; the society of the 
virtuous is not lost ; that which is done, that Avhieh 
is said, for the Aryas/ for these grateful persons, 
never dies. A good action Avell done, a bad action 
wickedly done, when they have arrived at their 
maturity, equally bear an inevitable fruit.”® 

‘ w. u. T., p. 153. 

^ Aiyas is a term coinpreliending the several classes of believers. 

» H. B. I., p. 98. 
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Section V. — The Zend-Avesta,* 

Persia was odcc a great pdto'er in the world ; the 
Persian religion, a conquering and encroaching faitb. 
The Persian Empire threatened to destro)'^ the inde- 
pendence of Greece. It held the .Tew.s in actuq.! sub- 
jection, and its religious views profoundly influenced 
the development of theirs. Through the Jews, its 
ideas have penetrated the Christian world, and 
leavened Europe, It once possessed an extensive and 
remarkable sacred literature, but a few scattered 
fragments of which have descended to us. These 
fragments, recovered and first translated by Anquctil 
du Perron, have been but imperfectly elucidated as 

^ Tliere is a complete translation of the Zend-Avesta hy Spiegel. It 
contains nsefiil introdiictoiy essays ; but in the present state of Zend 
scholarship the translation cannot be regarded as linal. .T)r Haug, in 
a German treatise, has elucidated as ■svoll as translated a small, but 
very important, portion of the Zend-Avesta, termed the five Gatlias, 
Tiie same scholar has also published a volume of Essays on the Parsec 
language and religion, 'which contains some translated passages, and 
may be consulted with advantage, though Dr Hang’s English stands in 
great need of revision. Burnouf has translated but a very small part 
of the Zend-Avesta, in a work entitled “Le Ya^na/' Unfortunately 
Dr Hang and Dr Spiegel-— both very eminent Zend scholars — are 
entirely at variance as to the proper method of translating these 
ancient documents ; and pending the settlement of this question, any 
interpretation proposed must be regarded by the uuinstructed reader 
as uncertain. 1 cannot refrain from adding an expression of regret 
that Dr Haug, to whose labours in the iutei'pretation of these obscure 
Ivagnieuts of antiquity wc owe so much, should liavo so far forgotten 
himself as to fall foul of Dr Spiegel in a tone wholly unbecoming a 
scholar and inappropriate to the subject It is not by this kind of 
earned Billingsgate that the superiority of his translation to that of 

rival, as he evidently considers him, or his felloiv-laboiirer, iis I 
iould prefer to call him, can be established. * 
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jret by European scholars ; and there can be no doubt 
that much more light remains'to be cast upon them 
by philology as it progresses. Such as they are, ho w- 
ever, I shall make use of the translations already 
before us to' give my readers an imperfect account 
of the character of the *!Parsee Scriptures. 

These compositions, arc the productions of several 
centuries, and are widely separated from one another 
in the chartteter of their thought, and in the objects,;,pf 
worship proposed to the faithful follower of Zarathus- 
tra. The oldest among them, which may belong to 
the time of the prophet himself, arc considered by 
Haug to be as ancient as b.c. 1200, while the youngest 
were very likely as recent as B.c. 500. 

Haug considers the Avesta to be the most ancient 
text, while the Zend was a kind of commentary upon 
this ali’eady sacred book. 

Taking the several portions of the Zend-Avesta in 
their chronological order (as far as this can be ascer- 
tained), we shall begin with the five Gath<is, which 
are j)ronounced by their translator to be “by &r the 
oldest, weightiest, and most important pieces of the. 
Zend-Avesta.”^ Some portions of these venerable 
hymns are even attributed by him to Zarathustra him- 
self; but this — except where the prophet is in some 
way named as the author — must be considered only 
as an individual opinion, which can caiTy no positive 
conviction to other minds until it is supported by 
stronger evidence than any at present accessible. 
Meantime, we may rest assured that we possess among 
these hymns some undoubted productions of the 
Zarathustrian age. 


* F. G., xiiL 
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THE FIVE GATH AS. 


SubdivISIOK'i. — TA e Five GdlJids. 

Proceeding to the individual GMhi^s, we find that 
the first, which begins with the 28th chapter of the 
Ya§Da, bears the following heading : “ The revealed 

TlioHgllt, the revealed Word, th^ revealed Deed of the 
truthful Zarathustra. — The iiiMnortal saints chanted 
the hymns.” ^ 

.\The GiUhd Ahunavaiti — such is its’ title-^than 

1. “ Adoration to you, ye truthful liymns ! 

2. “ I raise aloft ray hands in devotion, and worship first all 
true works of the wise and holy Spirit, and the Understanding of 
the pious Disposition, in order to participate in this happiness. 

3. “ I will draw near to you with a pious disposition, 0 Wise 
One ! 0 Livmg One ! with the request that you will grant me 
the mundane and the spiritual life. By truth are these posses- 
sions to be obtained, which he who is self-illuminated bestows on 
those who strive for them.” ® 

The most important portion of this G 4 thA, is the 
30th chapter, because in it wo have a vivid picture of 
the conflict in Avhich the religion of Ahura-Mazda was 
l)orn. Philological inquiry has rendered it clear 
beyond dispute, that Parseeism took its rise in ^a 
religious schism between two sections of the great 
Aryan race, at a period so remote that 'the occupation 
of Hindostan by an offshoot of that race had not yet 
occurred. The common ancestors of Hindus and 

* Throughout tho Q^thhs 1 follow Hung ; and I need make no 
apoh^y for neglectmg Spiegel’s translation, because that scholar hini- 
self admits, with creditable candour, that even his indefatigable per- 
severance was baifled by the difficulties of this portion of the Ya^na, — 

* B. Q., vol. i. p. 24. — Ya^na, xxviii. 1-3. • 
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Persirans Btill dwelt tdgesljfeer in Central Asia, wlioii tlie 
great Parsee Reformatio^ l^listn harmonj'; 

the one section adoptin^i^; idlierin^ the Vedic 
polytlicisni which they subsequently carried to India.; 
the other embracing the more monotheistic creed 
which afterwards became tlie national religion of 
Persia. 

The following hymn of the reformers carries us into 
the very midst of the strife : — 

1. ' “I will now tel) you who are assembled here, the wise say- 
ings of the inoSt wist?, the praises of the living Grod, and tho 
songs of the good spirit, the sublime truth whidi I see arising 
out of these sacred flames. 

2. ‘‘You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature (/.<?., 
plough and cultivate? the earth) contemplate the beams of fire 
with a most pious mind ! Every one, both men and women, 
ought to-day to choose his creed (between tbe Deva and the 
Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned ancestors, awake to 
agree with us {i.e., to approve of my lore, to be delivered to you 
at this moment) ! ” 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed 
to him through the Ksacred flames.) 

3. “ In tlio beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good and tho base, in 
tliought, word, and deed. Choose one of tliese tAvo spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! ' 

4. “And these two spirits united created the first (material 
things) ; the one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the devas, z.e., gods) existence will 
become bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys pros- 
perity. 


1 Tlie sentences enclosed in brackets are Hang’s explanations ol the 
sense of the text, 
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« Of the^e two spirits ypu mtjst choose one, eitlier the evil, 
the originator of tlie worst actions, or tlie true holy spirit. Some 
may' wish to have the hardest those who w;ill not leave 

the polytheistic deva-religion)|^' others ador,e Ahu^a-Mazda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. « You cannot belong to both of them (i.e.,*you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true God and of many gods at the same 
time). One of the devas, against wlictn we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace), whispering you to choose the no-mind. Then the devas 
flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, and 
that of the soul), praised by the prophets.” ^ 

In another portion of this Giltha it is interesting 
to observe the spirit of religious zeal breaking out, 
as it so generally does, into the language of perse- 
cution : — 


xxxi i8. “ Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of tlie 
wicked ithc evil spirit), because he has given to destruction 
house, village, district, and province. Therefore kill them (the 
wicked) with the sword ! ” 

The wicked, as appears from the context, are those 
Avho did not accept the Zarathustrian revelation. 

In the second GiUhA, or GiithA. Ustavaiti, there are 
•some ver}' curious passages. A few have been quoted 
in the notice of Zaratlinstra. The following verses 
indicate the nature of the worship addressed to 
Ahura-Mazda in the most ancient period of the Parsee 
religion - 

xliii. 2. " I believe thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Everybody shall choose thee (believe in 
thee) as the source of light, thee, thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 


* Parsecs, pp. 141, 142. — Yasna, 30. 
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Thou Greatest all good by means of the power of thy 

good mind at any timej andp^p^sest us (who believe in thee) n 
long life. 

4. I will' believe thee to be the powerful, holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with thy hand, filled with helps, good to the 
pious man, as ivell as to the impious, by means of tlie warmth 
of the fire strengthening the good things. For this reason tlie 
vigour of the good mind has fallen to my lot. 

5. ^^Thus I believed iiV thee as the holy God, thou living 
Wise One ! Because I beheld thee to be the primeval cause of 
4 fe in- the creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy cus- 
toms and words, thou hast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to’tlie 
base, and a good one to the good man. I will believe in thee, 
thou glorious God ! in the last (future) period of creation.” ^ 

xliv. 3. That which I shall ask thee, tell it me riglit, thou 
living God I Who was in the beginning the father and creator 
of truth 1 Who made the way for the sun and stars 1 Who 
causes the moon to increase and wane, if not thou ? This I wish 
to know besides what I already know. 

4. That I will ask thee, tell it me right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters and the trees of the field 1 Who is in the winds and 
storms that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator of the 
good-minded beings, thou Wise One 1 

5. ‘‘ That I will ask thee, tell it me right, thou living God 1 
Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness] Wlio 
made the sleep of good effect and the activity? Who madf‘. 
morning, noon and night, always reminding the priest of his 
duties ] 2 

xlvi. 7. ‘‘ Who is appointed protector of my property, Wise 
One! when the. wicked endeavour to hurt me? Who else, it 
not thy fire, and thy mind, through which thou hast creat(?d tlie 
existence (good beings), thou living God I Tell me the power 
necessary for holding up the religion.” ^ 

The third G^thA is termed (^pefita-Mainyus. It 
begins with praise of Ahura-Mazda as the giver of the 
two forces of perfection and immortality. From this 
‘ Parsees,p. 149, * Ibid,, p. 150. * Ibid., p. iS^- 
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holiest spirit proceeds, aU*^is6;;gdod contained iu tlic 
words uttered by the good niind, lie is the fatlicr of 
all truth. Of such a. spirit is he .who created this 
earth with the fire resting iu its lap. Ahura-Mazda 
placed the gift of fire in the sticks that arc rubbed 
toaethdr by the duality of t^uth and piety. The 
following verse refers to J\lazda's prophet, Zara- 
tliustra : — 

'xlviii. 4. “ He who created, hy nieatis of his wisdom, tlio good 
and the no-miiul in thinking, Avords, and deeds, reAvard.'S his 
obedient followers Avith prosperity. Art thou '(Mazda) not he 
ill Avliom the last cause of both intellects (good and evil) is 
hkldeu'f" 1 


The concluding chapter of this (hilha is a hymn of 
praise supposed to emanate from the Spirit of Earth 
and to be addressed to the highest genii. It i.s not 
Avitliout beauty and sublimity, but I forbear to make 
(piotations from it, as some of its most interesting 
verses are noticed elsewhere. 

The fourth and fifth Gdtluls are much sliorter, 
iuid are considered by Ilaug tis an appendix. The 
following verses may serve as a specimen of the 
former : — 

lii. 20. “May you all together giant us this your help, truth 
through the good mind, and the good Avord in Avhich piety 
consists. Be lauded and praised. The Wise One bestoAvs 
happiness, 

21 . “Has not the Holy One, the living Wise One, created the 
radiant truth, and possc.ssion jAith the good mind by means of 
the wise sayings of Armaiti, by her actions and her faith ? 

22. “ The living Wise One knoAA's what is ahvays tlu; best for 
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me in the adoration of those who existed and still exist. These 
I will invoke with montioiv of thek names, and I will approach 
them as their panegyrist/’ ^ > 

Of tlic first, three verses of the fifth Gdtlul, I have 
spoken above.* The fourth and fifth run thus 

r. 

liii. 4. “I will zealously confess this your faith, which the 
blessed, one destined to the landlord for the country ])eople, to 
the truthful lioUseh older Ihr tlie truthful people, ever cxtendiui;' 
the glory and tlie ].)eauty of the good mind, which the living AViie 
One has bestow-ed on the good hiitli for ever and CAer. 

5. “ I proclaim forinnhe of blessing to girls al)ont to l)e niarnVd : 
Attend ! attend to tlmm ! You possess by means of those 
ioi'muljo the life of tlie good mind. Let one receive the other 
with upright heart ; for thus only will you prosper.” ^ 


SU-BDIVISION 2 . — Yaiina 35-41, or the. Ywpia of semi chapfm. 

The Yagna of seven chapters, wliich in the present 
iiiTan<^enient of the text is inserted between the firsn 
and second Gatbas. is of more recent date than the 
Gathas, but more ancient than tlic rest of the Zcuil- 
Ave.sta. “ It appears to be tlie work of one of Hie 
carlie.st successors of the pro{)bet, called in ancient 
times Zarallmstrci or Zamthustrotema, wlio, deviat- 
ing somewhat from the high and pure monotlieistic 
jirineiples of Gpitama, made some conces.sion.s to the 
adbercuts of the anto-Zoroastrian religion liy addro.ss- 
iug prayers to other beings than Abura-Mazda.” * 
The seven chapters may be most accurately described 
as Psalms of praise, in ifliich a great variety et 
objects, spiritual and natural, receive a tribute of piout^ 

^ F. G., vol. ii. p. 56. 

- VoT. i. p. 229. 


3 F. G., vul. ii. p. 57. 
* Parsecs, p. 219. 
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i-evci’eiice from the Avorshipper, They arc not, hosv- 
cA'cr, on that account to ])c considered as gpds, or as 
in any way the equals of Ahura-Mazda, who is still 
supreme. The beings thus addressed are portions of 
the “ good creation,” or of the things created by tlic 
•rood power, Ahura-Mazda; andtl^ey are either subjects 
ill his spiritual kingdom, such as the Amesha-ppentas 
(seven very important spirits), or they are simply por- 
tiojis of the material universe treated as scmi-divincj 
;iud* exalted to objects of religious worship. Thus 
ii! the last chapter of this section, the au-thor directs 
Ills laudations to the following, among other, genii 
and powers : the dwelling of the waters, the parting 
of the Avays, mountains, the Avind, the earth, the pure 
ass in Lake Vouru-Kasha, this lake itself, the Soma, 
the flowing of the Avaters, the flying of the birds. It 
is plain from this enumeration that Ave are already a 
step beyond the simple adoration of Ahura-Mazda so 
conspicuous in the Gathils, and that the door is opened 
to the multitude of spirits and divinities that make 
their appearance in other parts of the Parsee ritual. 

This section of the Yacna opens, however, Aidth a 
striking address to Ahura-Mazda : ‘ — 

XXXV. I. “ We worship AhurarMiizda the pure, the roaster of 
pmily. We worship the Ainesh.a-^pentas (the archangels), the 
}'o.=sessors of good, the givers of good. We worship the Aviiolc 
'■icaiion of the true spirit, lioth the spiritual and terrestrial, all 
‘hut supports (raises) the welfare of the good creation, and the 
qircad of the good Mazdaya^na religion. 

^ 2. “We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all good 
cecds, which are and will he (which are being done and which 

* It is a satisfaction to find that Spiegel’s translation docs not dilfer 
"idely from Haug’s after Ave leave the tonitory of tlie As 

specimen, I quote the folloAving A'crses from his Avesta, voL'ii. p. 135, 
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ha\'o been done), and we likewise keep clean and pure all tliut. 
is good, 

3. “ 0 Aliura-Mazda, thou true happy being ! we strive to think, 
to speak, and to do only those of all actions which might lif* 
best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the body and of tlu- 
soul). 

4. ** We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best works 
(agriculture) to grant us Ix^autiful and fertile fields, to the believer 
as well as to the unbeliever, to him who has riches as well as to 
him wlio has no posscssion.^^ ^ 

* tr 

^fbo following invocation of fire deserves to be nieih 
tioned before we quit this portion of the Yacna 

xxxvi. 4. ‘‘ Happy is the man to whom thou comest in power, 
0 Fire, Son of Ahiira-Mazda. 

5. ‘^’Friendlier than the friendliest, more deserving of adora- 
tion than the most adorable. 

6. “ Mayest thou come to us helpfully to the greatest of tniiis- 
actions. . r , 

9. “0 Fire, Son of Ahura-Mazda, wo approach thee 

10. “with a good spirit, with good purity.” •* 


which the reader may compare with the English rendering of tlic saiiio 
j)assagc in the text : — 

Fapia lla'ptwjhditi. 

XXXV, I. 

I. “ (Ragpi). Den Ahura-Mazda, den reinen Hcrrn de.s 
preisen wir. Dio Ainesha-^pcnta, die gnten Herrschor, die wcis'Mi, 
preisen wir. 2, Die gauze Welt des Reinen preiaeri wir, die hinmilisciic 
wie die irdiscl\e, 3. init Verlangcn nach der guten lieinhcit, lait 
Yerlangen nach. dem gnten mazdayagnischen Oesetze. 4. (Zaota.) 
Der guten Gedaiiken, Worte und Werke, die hier nnd amlorswo 
gethan worden sind oder noch gethan w'crden, 6. Lohpreiser and 
Verbreiter sind wir, damit wir zii den Guten gehbren mogen. 7 - 
glaubeii wir, Ahura-Mazda, Reiner, Schiiner, 8. Das. wolhai wo: 
denken, sagen nnd thiin : 9. was ^s Beste ist nnter den Ilaiidlungi a 
der Menschen fiir beide Welten. 10. Durch diose Thnten nun erbitteu 
wir, dass fiir das Vieli ii. Annehmlichkeit iind Futter gespemict 
werden miige 12. den Gelehrten wie den Ungelehrten, den Miichtigen 
wie den U nmachtigen,” 


2 Av., ii. 137. 
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Subdivision 3. — Ya^m, Chapter XII. 

> * 

This chapter is stated by Hang to be written in the 
Giltha dialect ; it is therefore extrcmel/ aiiciout, and 
as it contains the Confession 6f Faith made by Zara- 
thustrian converts on their abrfftclonnient of idolatry, 
or worship of the Devas, it is of sufticient importance 
\q Ijc quoted at length : — • ' ^ 

xii. I. “1 cease to be a Bova . worshippe7\ I profess to *b(? a 
Zoroastrian MazJaya^iia (worshipper of Almra-Mazda), an eiiomy 
of tlio ]3evas, and a devotee to Ahura, a praiser of the immortal 
r^aints (Amesha-^pontas), a worshipper of the immortal saints. I 
ascril)e all good things to Ahura-Mazda, who is good, ‘and has 
good, wlio is true, lucid, sliining, who is the originator of all the 
liost things, of the spirit in nature (gaus), of the growtli in nature, 
of the luminaries and the self shining brightness which is in the 
luminaries. 

2 . *4 choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good; 
may she bti mine ! I abominate all fraud and injury committed 
*)n thi\ spirit of cartli, and all damage and destruction of the 
(juarters of the i\Iazdaya9nas. 

3. “ I allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep, &c.), to go and I’oani al)out free 
according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is offered 
with prayer to promote the gro\vth of life. I shall cause neither 
damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdaya^nas, 
neither witli my body nor my soul. 

4^ I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, felso, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, wlio are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings. I forsake the Devas and those who are 
Bevasdike, the witches and their like, and any Ixnng whatever 
of such a kind, I forsake them with thoughts, words and deeds ; 
1 forsake them hereby publicly, and declare that every lie and 
falsehood is to be done avray with. 

5» C. *^In the same way as Zarathustra at the time when 
A-hura-Mazda ^vas holding conversations and meetings wdtli him, 
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and both were conversing with each other, forsook the * 
so do I forsake the Dcvas, as the holy Zarathiistra did. 

7. “ To that party to which the waters belong, to what(;ver 
party the trees, and the animating spirit of nature, to tliat pujtv 
to which Ahura- Mazda belongs, who has created this sjniit and 
the pure man j to that party of which Zaratliustra, and KuvA 
VistAcpa and Frashaostra.and Jamacpa were, of that? party of 
wdiich all the ancient fire-^^riests (Sosliyahto) were, the pious, wljo 
were spreading tlie truth : of the same party and creed am 1. 

8. “ I am a Mazdaya^na, a Zoroastrian l^lazdayatnia. I pron^^ 
tjns religion liy praising and preferring it to others (the Diiv.i 
religion). I praise the thought whicli is good, I praise tljo 
which is good, I praise the work wdiich is good. 

9. “I praise the Mazdayagna religion, and the pure T)rot 1 ior- 
hood which it establishes and (Icferids against enemies, tlie 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, and 
most prosperous of all that are, and tliat will be. I ascribe all 
good to Ahura-lMazda. This shall be the praise (profession) of the 
Mazdayacna religion.^' 


SUDBIVISION 4. — T/ie Younger Yapia, and Vtspered. 

AVhile the GiUlids and the confession just cjiiotod 
represent the most ancient pliase of the Mazdayacna 
faith, we enter, in the nnnaining portion of tluj Yacna, 
on a much later stage of the growing creerh So manv 
new divinities, or at any rate, objects of rcverenti/ii 
addresses, now enter upon tlie scene, that almost 
lose sight of Aiiura-]\lazda in the throng of his att end- 
ants. AVe seem to be some ages aw'ay fi'oni the days 
when Zaratlmstra bade liis hearers choose ])et\veen 
the one true God and the multitude of false go^ls 
worshipped by his enemies.’' Ahura-Mazda is salely 
enthroned, and Zarathustra shines ont gloriously as 
his propliefc; but Zarathustra’s creed is overloaded 
with elements of which he himself knew potliing. 
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the first chaitter of tlic Yacna, a liturgical prayer, 
brings these clcrneuts conspicuously before us. It is 
an invocation and celebration of a great;’ variety of 
powers belonging to what is termed tlni good creation, 
or the world of virtuous beings and gdod things, as 
o[»posed to the malicious beiiigs and bad things who 
form the rcalui of evild Thus it opens : — 


‘4 invoke and I oelebmto tlic creator Inrainons, 

very grcjit and very liood, vi*ry and vt*ry 

energetic, very intelligent and very beautiful, eniinonfc in purity, 
who possesses tlio excellent knowledge, the soiM'ce of pleasure ; 
liiin w'lio luis created us, wdio lias fonned us, who has nourisheil 
us, the most accomplished of intelligent beings.” 

Every verse, until we approneli tlui end, coinmoiKats 
with the same formula : — “ I invoke and I celebrate ; 
or, as Spiegel translates it, ^‘1 invite and aTinouiuie it:” 
the sole difference is in the beings involved. Many of 
these arc powers of more or less eminence in the Parsec 
spiritual liierarcliy, but it would ].»e going beyond our 
object hero to enumerate their names and specify 
their attributes. To a large proportion of them flio 
epithets ^'pmro, lord of purity,” are added, while 
some are dignified with more special titles of lioii- 
our. After the above homage to Ahura-Mazda, tlic 
writer invokes and celebrates, among others : ]\Iitlira 

^ i h)llow Bimioufs translaticui, l^ccausc the strict accurucy of lii.s 
method is ncknowledgetl by both ITaug and Spiegel. There are con- 
siderable differences in the text follow’ed by Burnouf and Spiegel, 
I need not weary the reader by particularising in detail, 

^ l>. 146. — Gf. Spiegel: >. “Ich lade dn iind time es kund : 

Schdpfer Ahura-Mazda, deni gliinzeiulen, niajestiitisclien, griissten, 
'®sten, schonsten, 2. dem stiirksten, verstiindigsten, init bestern Kdrper 
'ersehenen, dnrcli Ileiligkdt hochsteii. 3. Der sohr weise ist, der 
weithin erfreut, 4. ivelchcr uns scluif, ivelcher nns bihlete, ivelcher 
ucs erliieJt, der Heiligste unter den ilimmlisdicu.”— Av'., ii. 35. 
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(a very famous god), who increases oxen, who has 
looo ears, and 10,000 eyes; Ihe. fire of Ahura-Mazda ; 
the Walter', given by Ahura-Mazda; the FravashLs 
(angels or guardian spirits) of lioly men and of woineu 
who are undeV men’s protection ; energy, with a good 
constitution and an imposing figure ; victory g-iven Ity 
Aliura; tlie months ;\the new moon ; tiio full moon: 
the time of fecundation; the years; all the lords of 
purity, and* thirty-three genii surrounding lldvaiii, 
Acho are of admirable purity, whom Mazda has made 
known, and .Zarathustra has proclaimed : the stars, 
especially a star named Tistrya; the moon, which 
contains the germ of the ox; tlic sun, the eye of 
Ahura*Mazda. ; trees ghmn by Mazda; tlie Word made 
known by Zarathustra against the Devas; the excel- 
h'lit law of the Mazdaya^mis; the perfect l)cuedictiou; 
the pure and excellent man ; these countries and dis- 
tricts; pastures and houses; the earth, the sky, the 
Avind; the great lord of ])urity; days, months, an<l 
seasons ; the FraA'ashis of the men of the ancient law; 
those of contemporaries and relations, and Ids oavu ; 
all genii avIio ought to be in\mked and adored. It is 
manifest from this invocation, in Avhicli I have omitted 
many names and many repetitions, how far avc arc 
from the stem and earnest simplicity of the Gatluis. 
Regular liturgical forms have sprung up, and these 
express the more de\’'eloped and complicated worship 
Avhich the Parsee priesthood has now engrafted on 
tlie Zarathustrian monotheism. 

The concluding verses mn'as follows : — 

“ 0 thou who art given in this world, given against the Devas, 
Zarathustra* the pure, lord of purity, if I have Avounded thee, 

^ No mention of Zuratlnistra here in Si)ie;.jel. — Av., ii. 44- 
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c'ither in tliought, word, or deed, voluntarily or iiivoluiitarily, I 
again address this praise in thine honour; yes, I invoke tliee if I 
jiave failed against thee in this sacrifice and this invocation. 

“ 0 all ye very great lords, pure, masters of purity, if I have 
Avouiuled you, &c. [as above]. 

“May I, a worshipper of Mazda, an adliorcnV of Zarathustra, 
an enenvy of the Devas, an observe-y of the precepts of Ahura, 
address my homage to him who is gi'^^en liere, given against tiie 
D(‘V'as ; to Zarathustra, j)ure, lord of purity, for the sacrifice, for 
the invocation, for the prayer that renders favourable, for the 
benediction. (May I addre.ss my homage) to the lords (wjio are) 
tlie days, tlie parts of days, &c., for the benediction ; that is to 
say : (may 1 address my homage) to the lords (who are) the days, 
the parts of days, the months, the seasons of tlie year (Gahanlairs), 
the years ; for the sacrifice, for tlic invocation, for the prayer that 
renders favourable, for tlie benediction.’* ^ 


Tlic rest of tlie Yagna consists mainly of praises or 
])rayers addressed to the very numerous olijeets of 
Parsee adoration, and most of it is of little inte- 
rest. The following short section, however, deserves 
]‘emark : — 

Ya^na 12. 

1. “I praise the thoughts rightly thought, the words rightly 
spoken, and the deeds rightly done. 

2. “ 1 seize upon (or resort to) all good thoughts, words, and 
deeds. 

3. I forsake all had thoughts, words, and deeds. 

4« bring you, 0 Araesha-^pentas, 

5 “ Praise and adoration, 

6. “ With thouglits, words, and deeds, with heavenly mind, 
tlie vital force from my own body.” " 


^ Y, pp, 585, 588, 592. The concluding stanza is simpler and more 
intelligible in Spiegel— A v., ii. 44. 

. ii. p. 85. — Ya^na, 12. The cli. xii. quoted above is Ko. 13 
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In tiio following verses again there is some ex- 
cellence : — 

1. “ May that man attain that which is best who teaches us 
the riglit way to our profit in this world, both the material aiui 
the spiritual world, tlie plain way that leads to the worlds wheo; 
^Uiura is entlironed, and the sacrificer, resembling thcej a sage, a 
saint, 0 Mazda. 

2. “May there come to this drvelling contentment, ble. 5 siua, 
fidelity, and the wisdom of the pure.” 

,8. “In this dwelling may praosha^ (obedience) put an end'tii 
disobedience, peace to strife, liberality to avarice, wisdom to 
error, truthful speech to lying, which detests purity.” " 

The prominent position occupied by fire in the 
Pnrsee faith is well known. The presence of fire is 
indeed an essential part of their ritual, in wliiehit is 
treated with no less honour tlaan the consecrated 
wafer in that of Catholic Christians. Not only, 
however, is it employed in their rites, but it is 
addressed as an independent being, to whom Avurship 
is due. Not that its place in the hierarchy is to lie 
confounded with that of Ahura-Mazda. It is not 
put upon a level with the supreme licing, but it is 
addressed as his son, its rank being thus still more 
closely assimilated to that of the host, whiclr is in 
like manner a part of the liturgical machinery and 
an embodiment of the son of God. A special chapter 
of the Ya§na— the 6ist — is devoted to hire, and a 
summary of its contents will help us to understand 
the light in which this deity was regarded. 

The sacrificer begins by vojving offerings .and praise 

^ fraosha is an important divinity in Parsee worship, who is con- 
sidered by Spiegel to express the moral quality o! obedience. 

^ Av., ii i86, iSy.—Yagna, 59. 
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and goo<i nourishment to “Fire, son of Alnini- 
Mazda.” He trusts that' Fire may ever be provifli'd 
with a proper supply of wood, and may alyays burn 
brightly in this dwelling, even till the final resurrec- 
tion. He beseeches Fire, to give him much property, 
much distinction, holiness, a ready tongue, Avit and 
understandieg, activity, sleeplcf/kness, and posterity. 
Fire is said to await nourishment from all; avLu- 
ever comes, he looks at his hands, sayiilg: “AVlud 
does the friend bring his friend, the coming one to 
liim Avho sits alone?” And this is the, blessing he 
bestows on him who brings him dry wood, picked 
out for burning : “ Mayest thou be surrounded Avitii 
liords of cattle, Avith abundance of men. ilay it be 
Avith thee according to the desire of thy heart, accord- 
ing to the desire of thy soul. Be joyous, live thy 
life tlie Avholo time that thou shalt live.” ^ 

The last chapter l)ut one of the Yagna is a hymn 
in universal praise of the good creation. All the 
objects belonging to that creation — that is, made l)y 
Ahura-Mazda, and standing in contrast Avith tlie bad 
creation of Agra-Main}Tis — arc enumerated, and as 
a catalogue of these the hymn is interesting. Ahura- 
AL'izda himself is named first; then Zarathustra ; 
alter this folIoAvs the Fravashi (angel) of Zarathustra, 
the Amesha-gpentas, the Fravashis of the pure, and 
so forth, through a long list of animate and inanimate 
beings. Each is named with the formula “we praise ” 
following the title, as : “ The Avholo earth avo 
praise.”® • 

So close is the resemblance between the Vispered 

^ Av., vo], ii. p. ipi, — ^Yaqna, 6 i. This hlcssiii" is repeated, Khor<la- 
II. * Av., voL ii. p. 202.— Ya^iia, 7*0. 
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and that portion of the Yagna which we have just 
examined, that it will be needless to dwell upon the 
contents (jf the former. We may therefore at ouee 
})ass on to a very important section, for theological 
purposes, of*the Zend-Avesta, namely — 


Subdivision ^.—VendiJad. 

t " 

Totally unlike either the Ya9na, the Vispered,' or 
the Yashts, the Vendidad is a legislative code — dealing 
indeed largely with religious questions, but not con- 
tining itself exclusively to them. It differs from the 
remainder of the sacred volume much as Leviticus 
differs from the Psalms, or as the Institutes of Menu 
differ from the hymns of the Ilig-Veda. It is i-('- 
garded as e(iually holy with the rest of the Avesta, 
and is recited in divine service along with Vispered 
and Ya9na, tlie three together forming what is 
termed the Vendidad-Sade.^ Its abrupt termination 
indicates that the code is not liefore us in its en- 
tirety ; the portion which has been preserved, bow- 
ever, does not appear to have suffered great mutila- 
tion, Let us briefly summarise its contents, first 
premising that the form they assume (with trilling 
exceptions) is that of conversations between Ahura- 
Mazda and his prophet. 

The first Fargard (or chapter) is an enumeration 
of the good countries or places created by Ahura- 
Mazda, and of the evils — sffch as the serpent, the wasp, 
and various moral offences, including that of doubt-— 
created in opposition to him in each case by the 

r y. ixxv. 
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presiilent of the bad creation, Agra-Maiiiyus. Tiie 
second Ftirgard is a long narrative of the inoccedings 
of a mythological hero named Yirna (t/10 Indian 
Yama), to whom Ahura-Mazda is stated to have once 
committed the government of the world, or of some 
part of* it. 1 ’hns far \ve have not entered on tlnj 
proper subject-matter of the A’fendidad. The third 
Fargard, while still introductory, approaches more 
noarly to the subsequent chapter’s, alike ‘in its for^i 
and its contents. In it Zarathustra lays certain 
<pieries before Ahura-Mazda, and the replies given i>y 
that deity are of high importance firr the compre- 
hension of both the social and moral status of the 
Tursees at the time when this dialogue n’as Avritten. 
I’he stress laid upon the virtue of cultivating the soil 
is especially to be noticed. Similar sentiments are 
frequently repeated in the Vendidad, and indicate 
a people among Avhom agriculture was still in its 
infancy, the transition from the pastoral state to the 
more settled condition of tillers of the soil being still 
incomplete. The compilers of this code evidently 
felt strongly the extreme value to their youthful 
community of agricultural pursuits, and therefore en- 
couraged them at every convenient opportunity by 
rejmesenting them as peculiarly meritorious in the 
sight of God. 

Zarathustra begins his incpiiries by asking what is 
in the first place most agreeable to this earth, and 
successively ascertains what arc the five things which 
give it most satisfiiction’ and what the five which 
cause it the most displeasure. Ahura-Mazda answers 
that, in the first place, a holy man with objects of sacri- 
fice is the most agreeable ; then a holy roan making 
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Ills dvvelliiig-place, and storing it with all that pertains 
to a happy and righteous life ; then the production of 
grain and of fruit-trees, the irrigation of thirsty land, 
or the di'ainage of moist laud ; fourthly, the breedinrr 
of live-stock and draught-cattle ; fifthly, a special in- 
cident connected with the presence of such 'auinials 
on the land. The five displeasing things are, the 
meetings of Daevas and Drujas (evil spirits), the 
interment of men or dogs (which was contrary to the 
law), the accumulation of Dakhmas, or places where 
the bodies gf the dead were left exposed, the dens 
of animals made by Agra-Mainyus, and lastly, unbe- 
coming conduct on the part of tlie wife or son of a 
holy man. Furtlier questions are then put as to the 
mode of conduct which wins the approbation of tlic 
earth, and it is stated to consist in actions wliicli tend 
to counteract the evils above enumerated. In tlio 
course of these replies occasion is again taken to 
eulogise the mau wlio vigorously cultivates the soil, 
and to censure him who idly leaves it uncultivated. 
Certain penalties are then imposed on those wlio 
l.)ury dogs or men, but the sin of leaving them under- 
ground for two years is declared to lie inexpiable, 
except by the Mazdayacna Law, which (;an purify tlic 
worst offenders : — 

^'For it (the Law) will take away these (sins) from those wiio 
praise the MazJaya 9 na Law, if they do not again commit wicked 
.actions. For this itazdaya^na Law, 0 holy Zarathustra, takes 
away the bonds of the man wlio praises it. It takes away <loceit 
It takes away tlm murder of a pure man. It takes away the 
buiial of the. dead. It takes away inexpiable actions. It takes 
away accumulated; gtiilt. It takes away all sins which mew 
commit.”' 


' hs., yoL i p, 87, 88.— Veudidad, iii. 140-148. 
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TV'e see from this that the power of tlio Law to 
deliver sinners from the hurden of their offences was 
in no way inferior to that of tlie Atonement/ of Christ. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon tlie fourth I’argard, 
which deals with the penalties— consisting mainly of 
corporal* punishment — for breach of contract and other 
offoiices. The fifth and sixth, being concerned with 
the regulations to he observed in case of impurity 
arising from the presence of dead bodies, arc of litt],o 
iuferost. A large ])art of the seventh is occupied with 
tlie same subject, but its course is interrupted by 
certain precautions to be attended to in the gradua- 
tion of students of medicine, which may be commended 
to the notice of other religious communities. Should 
a Mazdayacna desire to become a physician, on whom, 
inquires Zarathustra,- shall he first try his hand, the 
Mazdayacnas (orthodox Parsecs), or the Daevaya^nas 
(adherents of a false creed) ? Ahura-Mazda replies 
tliat the Dacvayacnas arc to be his first patients. If 
ho has performed three surgical operations on these 
heretics, and his three patients have died, Jie is to be 
held unfit for the medical profession, and must ou no 
ai;-count presume to operate on the adherents of tlni 
Law. If, however, he is successful with the Daeva- 
yagnas, he is to receive his dcgTcc, and may proceed 
to jiractise on the more valuable bodic's of faithful 
t arsees. So careful a contrivance to ensure that none 
hut infidels shall fall victims to the knife of the 
unskilful surgeon evinces no little ingenuity. 

The eighth Fai'gard relates chiefly tU the treatment 
nf dead bodies, while the ninth proceeds to narrate 
ihe rites for the purification of those who have come 

eoptact with them. • A terrible pcnalt}*— that of 
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decapitation— is enacted against the man who vou- 
turcs to perform tliis rite without having leanit tiio 
law from , a priest competent to purify. The tenth 
Fargard prescribes the prayers by wliich tlie Drukh. 
or impure spirit supposed to attach itself to corpses, 
and to come frcuu thoiu upon tlie living, is to Ive driven 
away; and the siiltjdct is continued in the eleventh, 
which contains formularies for the purificatioti ef 
dwellings, ' tires, and other olijccts. Along witli 
injunctions as to the purification of houses where a 
death has occurred, the twelfth Fargard informs its 
hearers how many jiraycis they are to ofl'er up for 
deceased relatives. The number varies both accord- 
ing to their relationship, being highest for those, that 
are nearest akin, and according to their purity or 
sinfulness, double us many being required for tl'o 
sinful as for the pure. After a short introduction 
expounding the merit of killing a certain species of 
animal and the demerit of killing another (what they 
are is uncertain), tlie thirteenth Fargard proceeds to 
enumerate in detail the various kinds of ofitniccs 
against dogs, and the corresponding penalties. iJogs 
were evidently of the utmost importance to the 
community, and their persons arc guarded witii 
scarcely less care than those of human beings. They 
are held to ‘have souls, which migrate after their 
decease to a canine Paradise. It seems, too, that 
shades of departed dogs arc appointed to wateli the 
dangerous bridge over which men’s souls must travel 
cm the road to felicity, and which the wicked cannot 
pass ; for we are informed of the soul of a man who 
has killed ai watchdog, that “ the deceased dogs who 
guard against crime and watch the bridge do 
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iliake friends with it on account of its abominalilc 
and horrible nature;”' while a man who has killed 
a water-dog is required to make “ oflerings for its 
pious soul for three days and three nights.” ^ The 
place to which the souls of these anirnhls repair is 
termed .“the water-dwelling,” kmd it is stated that 
two Avater-dogs meet them on their arrival, apparently 
to Avelcome them to their aqueous heaven.® Kot only 
killing dogs, but wounding them or giving them' bad 
food, are crimes to be sevei'ely punished ; and even in 
case of madnciss tlie dog’s life is on no account to bo 
taken. On the contrary, the utmo.st care is to be 
taken, by fastening liirn so as to prevent escape, that 
he should do himself Jio injury, for if he should 
happen in his madness to fall into Avater and die, the 
community Avill have incurred sin by the accident.' 
The following verses convey an interesting notion of 
the esteem in Avhich the dog Avas held among the 
early Parsecs. The speaker is Ahura-Mazda : — 

“I have created the dog, 0 Zaratlmstra, Avith liis OAvn clothes 
and Ids oAvn shoes ; with a sliarp nose and sharp teeth ; attaclied 
to mankind, for the protection of the herds. Then I created the 
dog, even I Ahura-Mazda, Avith a body capable of biting enemies. 
When he is in good health, Avhen lie is Avith tlie herds, Avhen he 
is in good voice, 0 holy Zaratlmstra, there comes not to his 
village either thief or Avolf to carry ofl’ propei’ty upperceived from 
the villages.” * 


* Av., And. i. p. 192. — Veiulidad, xiii. 25. 

® Av., vol. i, p. 2ot. — Veiulidad, xiii. 173. 

^ Av., vol. i. p. 200. — Vendidad, xiii. 167. 

There is, indeed, a passage which permits the mutilation of a road 
og )y cutting off an ear, or a foot, or the tail ; Spiegel, lioAvever, regards 

* as interpolated, iuid it is palpably at A'ariauce Avitli the remainder of 
tn« chapter. r r 

— ^®"didail, xiii. 106-113. • 

'Ot. II. „ 
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In the fourteenth Fargard, water-dogs are further 
protected against wounds ; Awhile in the fifteenth, the 
preservation of the canine species at large is ensured 
by elaborate enactments. To give a dog bones whicli 
it cannot gna’w, or food so hot as to burn its tongue, 
is a sin ; to frighten a bitch in pup, as by clapping 
the hands, is likewise to incur guilt; and they arc 
gravely criminal who suifer puppies to die from inat- 
tention. If born in camel-stalls, stables, or any such 
places, it is incumbent on the proprietor to take 
charge of them; or, if the litter should be at large, 
at letist the nearest inhabitant is bound to become 
their protector. Strangely intermingled with these 
precautions are rules prohibiting cohabitation with 
women in certain physical condition.s, and enactments 
for the prevention of abortion, and for ensuring 
the support of a pregnant girl by her seducer, at 
least until her child is born. The crime of abortion 
is described in a manner which curiously reveals the 
practices occasionally resorted to by Farsee maidens. 
Should a single woman be with child, and say, “ The 
child was begotten by such and such a man ” — 

“ If then this man say.s, ‘ Try to make friends with an old woman 
and inquire of her : ’ if then this girl does make friends witli an 
old woman and inquire of her, and this old woman brings Baga. 
or Shafito, or Glintoa, or Fra9pata, or any of the vegetable purga- 
tives, saying, ‘ Try to kill this child ; ’ if then the girl docs try to 
kill the child, then the girl, the man, and the old woman are 
all equally criminal.” 

Neither the sixteenth ner the seventeenth Fargard 
need detain us. They relate, the one to the above- 
mentioned rules to be observed towards women, the 
other to, the disposal of the hair and nails, which 
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are held to pollute the earth. The eighteenth Fargarcl 
beginSj as if in the middle of a conversation, with an 
address by Ahura-Mazda on the characteristics of 
true and false priests, some, it appears, having 
improperly pretended to the priesthood! After some 
questions on other points of; doctrine put by Zara- 
Ihustra, we are suddenly introduced to a conversation 
between the angel Qraosba and the Druklis, or evil 
sjurit, in which the latter describes 'the, several 
offences that cause her to become pregnant, or, in 
other words, increase her influence in the world. 
After this interlude, we return to Ahuni-Mazda and 
. Zarathustra. The prophet, having been exhorted to 
put questio7is, inquires of his god wlio oauscjs him 
the greatest anno} ancc. Ahura-Mazda replies that 
it is “he who mingles the seed of the pious and the 
impious, of Daeva-worshippers and of those who do 
iiot worship the Daevas, of sinners and non-sinners.” 
Such j)ersons are “ rather to be killed than ])oisonous 
snakes,” Hereupon Zarathustra proceeds to ascer- 
tain what are the penalties for those who cohaljit 
with women at seasons when the law requires them 
to be separate. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth Fargard, we have an account of tlu! teni[jta.- 
tion of the prophet by the evil one, to which allusion 
has been made in another place. • Zarathustra 
seeks for information as to the means of getting 
rid of impurities, and is taught by Ahura-Mazda 
to praise the objects he has created. In the 
latter part of the chapter we have a remarkable 
account of the judgment of departed souls. In con- 
clusion, we have a psalm of praise recited by the 
prophet in honour of God, the earth, thp stai-s, tlie 
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GatLas, and numerous other portions of the good 
creation. There is little in the twentieth Farganl 
beyond the information that Thrita was the first 
physician, and a formula of conjuration, apparently 
intended to be used, in order to drive away diseases. 
In tlio twenty-first, we; find praises of the cloud, tlie 
sun, and other heavenly bodies. 1'lie last Fargard 
of the Vendidad differs widely from the rest in its 
manner of •representing Ahura-Mazda. It is, no 
doubt, as Spiegel observes, of late origin. Ahutli- 
Ma^da complains of the opposition he has encountered 
from Agra-Mainyus, who has atliicted him with 
illness (whether in his own person, or in tliat of 
mankinel, is not clear). He calls upon Manthra- 
Qpenta, the Word, to heal him, but that spirit declines, 
and a messenger is accordingly sent to Airyama to 
summon him to the task.* Airyama commences Ins 
preparations on an extensive scale, but at this point 
the Vendidad breaks off, and we are left in doubt as 
to the result of his efforts. 

SUBDiVtSION 6.— The KhorJa-Avesta, with tlw lima Yasll. 

The term Khorda-Avesta, or little A vesta, isapitlicd, 
according to Spiegel, to that part of the Zend-Avesta 
which includes the Yashts, and certain prayers, some 
of them of extreme sanctity, and constantly employed 
in Parsec worship. He informs us that, while the 
remainder of the sacred texts serve more especially 
for priestly study and for public reading, the Khorda- 
Avesta is mainly used in private devotion.^ Some 

* Spiegel holds tliat Airyama is only a certain prayer liypostatiaed.— 
Cf. Av., vol. iii.cp. 34. * Av,, vol. iii. p. i- 
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of its prayers belong to a comparatively recent period, 
being composed no longer in the Zend language, but 
in a younger dialect ; and we meet in them with the 
Persian forms of the old names — Orm^azd standing 
for Ahura-AIazda, Aliriman for Agra-Mainyus, and 
Zerdosebt for Zarathustra. Ibc names of the genii 
have undergone corresponding alterations. We find 
ourselves in these prayers, and indeed tlironghout the 
Yaslits, many centuries lomoved from ‘the age of 
Zarathustra and his immediate followers. Sonnj of 
the more celebrated prayers, however (not belonging 
to the class of Yashts), must be of considerable 
antiijuity, if we may judge from the fact of their 
being mentioned in the Yayua. 'J’hus, in the igtli 
chapter of the \afua, we find an elaborate exaltation 
of the powem of the Ahuna-Vaiiya, whieli stands 
second in the Khorda-A vesta. Zarathustra is repre- 
sented as asking Ahura-Mazda, “What was the 
speech which thou spokest to me, as existing before 
the sk}’, before the water, before the earth, befort? the 
ox, before the trees, before tin*, fire, son of Alinva- 
Mazda, before the pure men, before the Daevas with 
perverted minds, and before men, before the whole 
corporeal world, before all things created by Mazda 
vHcli have a pure origiu?” This speech, existing 
prioi to all created objects, is dcclaretl to have been 
part of^ the Aliuna-Vairya. The immense benefits 
^f repeating this prayer, wbieli is stated to ensure 
salvation, are then recounted to the prophet. The 
20th chapter is occupied' with the merits of another 
^ these short formularies, the Ashem-vdhfi. Those 
prayers are in continual use, not only in the liturgy, 
jwt among the laity. They arc soraetimbs required 
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to recite great numbers of, Aluma-Vairyas at one 
time, and ,at the commencement of sowing, or of any 
good Avork, it Ls proper to repeat it. The Ashem- 
v6hfi is to by said on various occasions, particularly 
on waking and before going to sleep.* The higher 
sanctity, as avcII as greater antiquity, of these "prayers 
is evinced by the fact that Ave find them constantly 
introduced in the course of others, to Avhich they form 
a ' necessary supplement. There are often severU 
Ashem-vdhus i)i a single brief prayer. The x\.sheni- 
vohfi, in fact, fulfils a function much like that of the 
Lord’s prayer in. the liturgies of some Christian 
Churches. 

Let us now see A\'hat these most sacred forms of 
adoration contain. The Ashem-vbhd is to this 
efiect 

Purity is the best possession, j 

Hail, hail to him : 

Kaiiiely, to the pure man best in purity.” - 

It is stra.iige that, in a fonnxilaiy occupying so con- 
spicuous a place in Parsee devotion, there should i)e no 
acknowledgment of God. But this want is supplied 
in the Ahuna- Vaiiya, or Yatha - ahu - vairyo, which 
follows it. 

Yatha-ahu-Vaiiyo : — 

As it is the Lord’s will, so (is he) the ruler from purity. 

(We shall receive) gifts from VohiMiiauo for the works (we do} 
in the world for Mazda. 

And (he gives) the kingdom to Ahura who protects the poor.’ * 

^ Av., vol. ii. pp. Ixxxii., Ixxxiii. 

, * Av., vol. iii, p, 3, — Khorda-Avesta, i- 

® Av., vol. iu.*^Khorda-Avesta, 2. 
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Certainly this is not very intelligible, but the last 

clause is remarkable, as implying that the way to 

advance God’s kingdom on earth is to confer benefits 

• # 

on the poor. 

Passing over a number of other prayers, we enter 
upon the Yashts, which are; distinguished from all 
other parts of the Avesta by the fact that each of 
them is written in celebration of some particular god 
or genius. Ahura-Mazda, indeed, still- retains his 
supremacy, and every Yasht begins with a formula* of 
which the first words ixrc “In the name of the' God 
Ormazd,” while the first Yasht is devoted exclusively 
to his praise. Subject to this recognition, liowever, 
the inferior potentates are ejich in turn the object of 
panegyrics in that exaggerated style in which Oriental 
literature delights. We need not stop to recount thc 
particular honours rendered to each. One Yasht, 
however, is sufficiently curious to merit our attention, 
the more so as we possess a translation of it by 
Burnouf.^ It is termed the Homa Yasht, and is 
intended to extol the brilliant qualities of the god 
whose name it bears. At that period of the day which 
is termed Hdvani — so it begims — Homa came to find 
Zarathustra, who was cleaning his fire, and singing 
theGdthds. “ Zarathustra asked him ; ‘What man art 
thou who in all the existing world appearest to my 
sight as the most perfect, with thy beautiful and 
immortal person ? ' Then Homa, the holy one, who 

* In the “ Journal Asiatique,” 4ine Serie, tom. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. I have 
followed it exclusively. The *Homa Yasht is iiot formally included 
in the Khorda- Avesta ; it forms the 9th, chapter of the YaQiia. But the 
^t that, while utterly alien to the rest of the Yaqna, it is truly a 
Yasht— being in honour of a special personage— induced me to defer its 

consideration till now. , 
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banishes death, answered me : ‘ I am, 0 Zarathustra, 
Homa, the holy one, who banishes death. Invoke 
me, 0 Qpifcima,* extract me to eat me, praise me to 
celebrate me, in order that others, who desire their 
good, may praise me in their turn.’ Then Zarathus- 
tra said : ‘ Adoration Homa ! Who is the mortal, 
Homa, who first in the present world extracted 
thee for sacrifice? What holiness did he acquire? 
What advantage accrued to him thereby?’” Homa 
replies that Vivanghat Avas the first to extract him 
for Sacrifice, and that he acquired the advantage of 
becoming father to the glorious Yima, in whose reiga 
“ there was neither cold nor (excessive) heat, nor old 
age nor death, nor envy produced by the D6va. 
Fathers and sons alike had the figure of men of fifteen 
years of age, as long as Yima reigned.” Similar ques- 
tions are then pxit by Zarathustra regarding the 
second, third, and fourth mortals who worshipped 
Homa, and similar replies are given. All had dis- 
tinguished sons ; but the last, Puruchaspa, xvas re- 
warded beyond all others by the birth of Zarathustra 
himself. Homa thereupon magnifies Zarathustra 
in the usual style of the later parts of the Zend- 
Avesta, and Zarathustra, w'ho is not to be outdone in 
the language of compliment, thus addresses him in 
return : “ Adoration to Homa ! Homa, the good, has 
been well made ; he has been made just ; made good ; 
he bestows health ; he has a beautiful person; he docs 
good ; he is victorious ; of the colour of gold ; his 
branches are inclined to be eaten; he is excellent; and 

^ The term ^pitama, usually coupled with the name of Zarathustra, 
translated l)y Spiegel “holy/’ hut is treated by Hiuig and Burnouf as a 
proper name. There are iiidications that it may have been the family 
name of the prophet. See Av., Vol. iii. p. 219, n. 
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he is the most celestial way for the soul. 0 thou 
vho art of the colour of gold, I ask thee for prudeiuu!, 
energy, victory, beauty, the force that pcn6trates the 
whole body, greatness which is spread over the wliole 
figure ; ” and so forth, through severar other by no 
means modest petitions. In a more formal manner 
Zarathustra then demaiuhs of Horaa the following 
favours : 1st, the excellent abode of the saints ; 2dly, 
the duration of his body; 3dly, a long ’life; 4thly 
and Stilly, to be able to annihilate hatred and strikt; 
down the cruel man ; 6thly, that they (the faithful ?) 
may sec robbens, assassins, and wolves before being 
seen by them. After this, Homa is praised generally. 
He gives many good gifts, among them posterity 
to sterile mothers, and husbands to spinsters of ad- 
vanced years. He is finally recpiestcd, if there should 
be in the village or the province a man who is 
hurtful to others, to take from him the power of 
walking, to darken his intelligence, and to break his 
heart. ^ 

The Yashts are succeeded by various pieces, of which 
one relates to Parsee eschatology, and the others, 
celebrating numerous supernatural objects of worshi]), 
do not call for any special remark. After these we 
come to the so-called Patets, which belong to the 
most recent portions of the book, and indicate a highly 
developed consciousness of sin, and of the need of 
divine forgiveness. They correspond in tone and 
character to the General Confession which has been 
placed by the Church of 'England in the forefront of 
her Liturgy, except that they contain long enumera- 
tions ol the several classes of offences for which pardon 
^ For another Yasht, sec Book i, pt. i, ch. i. 
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is to be entreated. One of them, after such a cata- 
logue, thus addresses the Deity : — 

“ Whatever was the wish of the Creator Ormazd, aiul I ouglit 
to have tbought«an(i did not think, vvdiatever I ought to have 
said and did not say, whatever I ought to have done and did 
not do, — I repent of these sifjs, with thoughts, words, and works, 
both the corporeal and the spiritual, the earthly and the lieavenly 
sins, with the tliree w^ords.^ Forgive, 0 Lord ; I repent of the 
sin. 

W^hatever w'as the tvish of Ahriman, and I ought not to Lave 
thought and yet did think, whatever I ought not to have said 
and yet did sayj wdiatever I ought not to have done and yet did, 
— 1 repent of these sins with thoughts, words, and works, both 
the corporeal and the spiritual, the earthly and the heavenly sin^s, 
with tlie three words. Forgive, 0 Lord ; I repent of the siii,"- 

Anotlier of these Patets contains the following 
comprehensive formula : — 

“ In whatever way I may have sinned, against w'homsoever I 
may have sinned, how'soever I may have sinned, I repent of it 
with tlioughts, words, and works ; forgive ! ^ 

The same Patet contains a confession of (ailli, 
which, as it alludes to the several dogmas that were 
held to be of first-nite importance in the creed of the 
true disciple of Zarathusira, may be worth quoting 
before we quit the subject : — 

believe in the existence, the purity, and the indubitahlrt 
truth of the good Mazdaya9aa faith, and in tlie Creator Onnazd 
and the Amschaspands, in the exaction of an account, and in the 
resurrection and the new body. I remain in this hiitli, arnl 


^ That is, with thoughts, w^ords, and w'orks. 

2 Av., vol. iii. p. 211.— Khorda-Avesta, xlv. 8, 9. 

3 AV., vol, iii. p. 216.— Khorda-Avesta, xlvi. i. 
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confess that it is not to be doubted, as Omazd imparted it to 
Zertuscht, Zertuscht to Frascllaostra and as Adcrbat, the 

son of Mahresfand, ordered and purified it, as the just Paoiryo- 
tkaeslias and tfie De^tfirs in family succession have ‘brought it to 
us, and I thence am acquainted with it.” ' , 

la xnorc tliaii one respect this confession is interest- 
ing. First, it asserts the excellence and the uucpies- 
tionable infallibility of the traditional faith in terms 
which a Catholic could hardly improve up«m. 
Secondly, it brings before ns in succinct form, the 
leading points iiicludod in that faith — the Creator, at 
the head of all the created world; the seven Amsha.s- 
pands or Amesha-fjlpentas, heavenly powers of whom 
Ormazd himself was chief ; the judgment ‘ to be 
expected after death, and the strict account tlien to 
be required ; lastly, the general resurrection with its 
new body. Proceeding next to the manner in which 
this faith had been handed down from generation to 
generation, we have first the cardinal doctrine that 
God himself was the direct ttiacher of his prophet ; 
after that, a statement that the prophet communicated 
it to others, from whom it descended to still later 
lollowers, one of whom is declared to have “ ordered 
and purified it.” Thus the consciousness of subse- 
quent additions to the original law is betrayed. Thus 
aiiiended, the priests, or Deyttirs, arc* said to have 
transmitted it to the time of the speaker, the authority 
of the ecclesiastical order in the interpretation of the 
sacred records being thus carefully maintained. 

How many generations had elapsed before the 
transmission of the law could thus become the subject 
of deliberate incorporation among recognised dogmas, 
’ Av., voL iil p. 218.— KUorda-A vesta, xlvi.’ 33. 
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it is impossible to say. Undoubtedly, however, w(. 
stand a long w^ay off — not only in actual time, but in 
modes of thought and forms of worship — from tlie 
ancient Iranian propliet. The change from the faitli 
of Peter to tliat of St Augustine is not greater than 
that from the faith of/Zarathustra’s rude disciples to 
that of the subtle, self-conscious priests who composed 
these later formularies, or the laity who accepted 
th^em. Still, after all has been said, after it has befai 
freely admitted that subsequent speculation, or 
imagination,, or the influence of neighbouring creeds, 
introduced a host of minor spirits or quasi-gods, of 
whom Zarathustra knew nothing, it must also be 
emphatically asserted that the Cod of Zarallmslia 
never loses, among the multitude of his associates, 
either his supremacy or his unique and transecndei^t 
attributes. While in the CtUhAs Ahura-Mazda alone 
is worshipped ; while in the later chapters of the 
Yayna many other personages receive a more or less 
limited homage along with him ; while in the Yaslits 
these personages are singled out one after anoth(*r for 
what appears unbounded adoration, — the original Cod 
invariably maintains his rank as the Creator ; the one 
Supreme Lord of mankind, as of all his other creatures ; 
the instructor of Zarathustra ; the Being compared to 
whom all others stand related as the thing made 
towards its Maker. Theism does not in the Avesta 
pass into polytheism. Strictly speaking, its spirit is 
monotheistic throughout, though we might often be 
betrayed into thinking the tontrary by the extrava- 
gance of its language. Nor can I discover in ils 
pages the doctrine which some have held to be con- 
tained in it, namely, that above Ahura-Mazda, some- 
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where in the dark background of the universe, was a 
God still greater than him, the ultimate Power to 
which even he must yield, Zrviina-Akarana,,br Infinite 
Time. The very name of this highly abstract being 
appears but rarely in the Avesta, and never, so far as 
i am able to discover, in the character thus assigned 
to him. Ahura-Mazda remains throughout the God 
of Gods ; his is the highest and most sacred name 
known to his worshippiers, and none can compare wiiji 
him, the Infinite Creator, in greatness, in glory, or in 
power. 

It is not to 1)0 expected that, in the early stage of 
social progress at which a great part at least of the 
Avesta was written, ils moral doctrines should be 
altogether faultless. Nevertheless, it may well sustain 
a comparison in this respect with the cotles which 
have been reiicivcd as authoritative by other nations. 
vSubjoct to the drawback, common to all thcologicidl y- 
uifliicnced systems of ethics, of laying as much stress 
upon correct belief and the diligent performance of 
the customary rites as upon the really fimdamental 
duties of men, the Zend-Avesta upholds a high 
staudard of morality, and honestly seeks to inculcate 
upon believers the immense importance of leading 
an upright and virtuous life. Such a life alone is 
pleasing to God; such a life alone can insure a safe 
l>assage over the hazardous bridge l)y wdiich the soul 
niust pass to Paradise. Not only are the more obvious 
virtues — respect for life, careful observance of promises, 
industrious conduct — sedulously enjoined on the 
faithful Parsee, but some others, less obvious and too 
hequently overlooked, are urged upon them. The 
seducer is bound to provide both for the • infant he 
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lias called into existence, and for its mother, at least 
for a certain period. Domestic animals are not for- 
gotten, arid humanity towards these dependent crea- 
tures is commanded in a series of precepts, the spirit 
of which Avduld do honour to any age. And, iu 
general, the blamclessn'ess required in thoughts, words, 
and Avorks imposed on the devout Mazdayayna a 
comprehensiA^e attention to the many ways in wliieli 
he might Ikpse from virtue, and held before him an 
exalted conception of moral purity. 

Yet, whep all this has been said, it must still be 
admitted that the Zend-Avesta hides its liglit, sucli 
as it is, under a bushel. Such is the number of supra- 
mundane spirits to be lauded, such the mass of 
ceremonies to be attended to, so great the proportion 
of space dcA^oted to guarding against legal impurities 
as compared with that consigned to preventing moral 
evil, that the impression left upon the minds of un- 
believing readers is on the whole far from favouralilc. 
Morality has, in fact, got buried under theology. The, 
trivialities, inanities, and repetitions that abound in 
the sacred text draw off the mind from the occasional 
excellences of thought and expression which it 
contains. Thus he Avho toils through the verbose 
Fargards of the Vendidad, the obscure chapters of 
the older arid younger Yacma, or the panegyrical 
rhapsodies of the Yashts, Avill find but little to reward 
liis search. With the G^th^s indeed it is otherwise. 
These are full of interest, and not quite devoid of a 
simple grandeur. But as a whole, the Avosta is a 
mine which, among vast heaps of rubbish, discloses 
but here and there a grain of gold. 
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Section VI. — The Kokan.* - 

Alone among the Scriptures of the 'several great 
religions, the Koran is the wftrk of a single author. 
It is, therefore, characterised, by greater uniformity 
of style, subject, and doctrine than the sacred col- 
lections of other nations. Considerable as the differ- 
ence is between its earlier and its later Suras, a 
consistent line of thought is visible thrpughout, and 
pious Moslems arc free from the difficulty that has 
always beset Christian theologians of “ harmonising ” 
contradictory passages both supposed to emanate from 
God. There are, indeed, earlier revelations incon- 
sistent with later ones ; but in this case, the former 
are held to have been abrogated by the latter. 
Mediocre in the order of its thought, diffuse in style, 
abundant in repetitions, there arc few books more cal- 
culated to task the patience of a conscientious reader. 
But Ave must recollect, in judging it, that its author 
did not write it, and very possibly never contemplated 
its existence as a complete work. He published it 
from time to time as occasion rerpiired, much as a 
modern statesman w’ould announce his views by 
means of speeches, pamphlets, or election addresses, 
Mhcn a revelation arrived, Mahomet in the first 
instance dictated it to his secretary Zaid, who wrote 
It on palm-leaves or skins, or tablets of any kind 

' Complete translations of thelforan into English have been inailehy 
and by Rodwell. Considerable portions have been rendered into 
by Sprenejer, Das Leben mid die Lebre dos Mohammed 
^iid by Gustav Weil, Mohammed der Prophet and into English by 
Mnir, in his “ Life of Mahomet.” 
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that might l)e at hand. Of the remaining Moslems, 
some took copies, hut many more committed the 
revelations to memory; tlie Arab memory being 
remarkably retentive. Under the reign of Abu Bekr, 
the prophet’s* successor, Omar, finding that some 
one who knew a piece ,bf the Koran had been* killed, 
suggested that the whole .should be collected. Tlie 
suggestion was adopted, and Abu Bekr intrusted tlio 
W9rk of collection to the secretary Zaid. The Koraii 
was then put together, not only from the leaves tliat 
had been left by Mahomet, and thrown without any 
regard to order into a chest, but also from the 
fragments, cither written or pre.scrved in tlie moraory, 
that were contributed by individual believcis. The 
copy thus made was not published, but was committed 
for safe custody to Hafsa, daughter of Omar, and oik' 
of the widows of the prophet. She kept it during 
the ten years of her fiithor Omar’s caliphate. But 
a.s there were no official and autlioriscd copiiis of this 
genuine Koran, it came to pass that the various 
missionaries who were sent as teachers to the novdy 
conquered countries repeated it differently, and that 
various readings crept int;o the transcripts in use. 
Hence serious threatenings of division, and scandil 
among the Moslems. The c.aliph Othman, foreseeing 
the danger, appointed a commission, with the secretary 
Zaid at its head, to copy the copy of Hafsa and 
return it to her, their duty being to determine on 
differences of reading, and to be careful to restore the 
Meccan idiom where it had" been departed from in 
any of the versions. Several copies were made by 
the commission era, of which one was kept at Medina, 
and the others sent to the great militapy stations. 
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'[ hi’s was the official test, prepared about a.h. 25-30 ; 
ail'd after its •establishment, all private cojiios or 
fragments of the Koran were ordered by 0tliuiun to 
be destroyed.' The original Koran, Avhich Mahomet 
did but reproduce, is supposed by those who acc('-pt 
it as (Irvine to bo preserved i.p heaven, in the very 
pri'sence of its origiual author, on an enormous 
table. 

•Ill the Koran, as arranged by Zaid, there is apjrjr- 
eiiUy no fixed principle in the order of the Suras or 
elmpters. In the main, the longest Suriis eonie first, 
but even this rule is not adliered to consistentl}-. 
Of chronological arrang(;ment there is not a trac(^, 
and it has been left to the ingenuity of lhiro[)can 
scholars to endeavour to discover approximately the 
date of th(3 several revelations. Of some, the occa- 
sions'of their f)ulili(;ation are known, but in tlie case 
of the great majority, nothing beyond a conjoctural 
arrangement can be attained. 

'flic priiuipal themes ivith which the Koran is 
occujiied are the unity of God ; his attributes ; the 
several prophets preeeding Maliomct, whom ho has 
sent to conviH't unlicIieA'crs ; the joys of Jhiradi.se and 
terrors of hell ; and the legislative edicts jiromiilgalcd 
lor the government of the Arabs under the new 
religion. Of these several subjects, the first two 
occupy a predominant place in the earliest reveJa-^ 
tions. Legends of prophets, of whom Mahomet 
recognised a considerable number, form one of the 
standing dishes sot before the faithful during all but 
the very beginning of his career. He was also fond 

' L. L. M., voL iii., Vorrede.— Sale, iirelimiiiary discoarse, p. 46.— 
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of speaking of the couteist between the position, of 
believers and sceptics in a future state ; but he seeuis 
at first to have . expected a temporal judgment on 
Ills Meccan opponents, and afterwards to have bocti 
contented with awaiting the divine vengeance in 
another world. Legislation, of course, belongs only 
to that portion of the Koran which was revealed after 
the Hegira. 

,A few specimens will be quite suflicient to give 'a 
notion both of the earlier and later style of this sacfcil 
volume. Here is a Sura revealed at Mecca during 
the first struggles of the prophet’s mind, when it 
was completely possessed with the awfulness of tlic 
new truth : — 

“0 thou enfolded in thy mantle, stand uj) all night, except a 
small portion of it, for prayer. Half j or curtail the half a litrie, 
— or add to it : and with measured tone intone the Koran, for 
we shall devolve on thee weighty avords. Vejily, at the coming 
of night are devout ^ impressions strongest, and words arc moat; 
collected ; but in the daytime thou liast continual employ — and 
commemorate the name of thy Lord, and devote thysi.df to hita 

with entire devotion Of a truth, thy Lord knoweth that 

thou prayest almost two-tliird.s, or half, or a third of the night, 
as do a part of thy followers .” " 

This is the opening Sura of the Koran : — 

“Prai.se be to God, Lord of the worlds! the compassionate! 
the merciful ! King on the day of reckoning! Thee only do we 
worship, and to thee do we cry for help. Guide thou us on the 
straight path, the path of those to Avliom thou hast been gracious ; 
with whom thou art not angry, and who go not astray.” ® 


* lUilics, liere and elsewhere, in RodwelL 
^ K., p. 7,— Sura, 73. ® K., p. ii.- Sura, i. 
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tlic Sura now to be quoted we find an allusion 
to one of the prophets whom Mahomet Regarded as 
precursors — the prophet Saleh, Avho had been sent to 
a people called Themoud to bid them, worship God. 
The legend associated with _ his name is, that he 
appealed to a slie-camel as ’‘-a proof of his divine 
mission, commanding the people to let her go at large 
and do her xio hurt. Some of the Themoudites 
Uclicved ; but they were ridiculed by the sceptical 
oliiefs of the nation, whoso wickedness went so far 
as actually to hamstring the apostolic camel. Here- 
upon an earthquake overtook them by night, and 
they were all found dead in the morning.* Such 
things were Mahomet’s stock-in-trade ; and the follow- 
ing Sura exemplifies the mixture of his early poetic 
thoughts with the prosaic narratives which did duty 
so constantly during the maturity of his apostle- 
ship : — 

“ By the Sun and his noonday hrightness ! by tlie Moon when 
she followeth him ! by the Day wlien it revealeth his glory ! by 
the Night when it enshroudeth him ! by the Heaven and him 
wlio built it ! by the Earth and him who spread it forth ! by a 
Soul and him who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness 
and its piety ! blessed now is lie who hath kept it pure, and 
undone is he who hath corrupted it ! 

“ Themoud in his impiety rejected the me.ss9,ge of the Lord, 
when the greatest wretch among them rushed up : — >Said the 
apostle of God to them, — The camel of God ! let her drink. But 
tliey treated him as an impostor and hamstrung her. So their 
Lord destroyed them for their crime, and visited all alike : nor 
teared he the issue.” ® , 

The same Sura which contains the history of Saleh, 
pi'ophet of Themoud, refers also to various other divine 

1 1 "^ * 

P* 376.— Sura, 7. 71-77. ^ K., p. 24.— Sura, 91. 
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messengera who had fulfilled the same office of announc- 
ing the judgments of God. Mahomet’s general view 
of the prophetic ' function seems to be expressed in 
these words :-r- 

“ Every nation hath its s(^ time. And ■vvlieri their tiinn is coino 
they shall not retard it an hour ; and they sliall not advance ii. 
0 children of Adam ! there shall come to you Apostles from 
among yourselves, rehearsing my signs to you ; and whoso sliail 
fea!r God and do good works, no fear sh.all be upon tiieni, neit.luT 
shall they he put to grief. But they who charge our sign.s with 
falsehood, and turn away from them in their pride, shall bo i;i- 
mate.s of the lire : for ever shall they abide therein.” ^ 

The, prophets wliom he mentions in this Sura arc 
Noah, who was scut to warn his people of the ].)cluge ; 
lioud, sent to Ad, an unbelieving nation whom Go<l 
cut off, with the exception of those who had accepted 
Houd; Saleh, sent to Thernoud as above related ; Lot, 
sent to Sodom to Avarn it against sin; Slioaib, sent to 
Madian, a people of which the unbelieving member', 
were destroyed by eartlupiakc ; Closes, sent Avith .signs 
to Pharaoh and his nobles, as also to the Israelites, of 
Avhom some Avorshipped the calf, and were ov'crtakcn 
liy the AA'rath of their Lord." In another Sura In' 
makes mention of other prophets besides these ; namely, 
of John tlie . Baptist, Jesus of Nazareth, Abraham, 
Ishmael, and Enoch.* 

His view of Jesus Christ is peculiar and interi!.sting. 
He invariably treats him with the highest respect as a 
servant of God and his own j)recursor, but he is careful 
to protest that the opinion of his divinity was jmt' 

I K., p. 371 — Sura, 7. 32-34. 

. * K.. P- 37S-386.-Sura, 7. 57-154, 

® K., p. 127 ff,— Sura, 19. 
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hold by Jesus himself, and was a baseless invention of 
his followers. The notion that God could have a son 
seems to him a gross profanation, and he bften recms 
to it in terms of tlie strongest reprobation. Thus he 
endeavours to claim Christ as a gcuuin’o Moslem, and 
to inckxde Christianity witliip the pale of tlie new 
faitli. A Christian who adopted it might continue, 
indeed must continue, to believe everything in the Old 
and New Testaments, except such passages as expressly 
assert the incarnation, and divinity of Jesus. Yet 
■\laliomet’B own version of this prophet’s conception 
involves a supernatural clement, aiul only dillers 
from that of Luke in not asserting the paternity 
of God. 

“And make mention in the Book,” he says, “of 
.Mary, when she went apart from her family, eastward, 
and took a veil to shroud herself from them, and wo 
sent our sphit to her, and he took before her the form 
of a perfect man. She .said : ‘ I fly for refuge from 
tliec to the God of IMercy ! If thou feaiest him, begone 
from me.'' He said : ‘ I am only a messenger of thy 
herd, that I may liestow on thee a holy son.’ She 
said ; ‘ How shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me, and I am not’ unchaste.’ He said: ‘So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : easy is this with 
me, and we will make him a .sign to inaukmd and a 
mercy from us. For it is a thing decreed.’ And she 
conceived him, and retired with him to a far-off 
place.” ^ 

Her virginity is expressly asserted in another place, 
where she is described as “Mary, the daughter of 
* IL, p. 128.— Sara, 19. 16-22. 
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, Imran, who kept her maidenhood, and into whose 
womb we breathed of our spirit.” ' 

When the child was born, his mother was accused 
of unchastity, but the infant propliet at once opened 
his mouth and ‘declared his prophetic character. From 
this narrative it appears that, in Mahomet’s opinion. 
Jesus was neither begotten by a human father, nor 
was the son of God. He finds a via media in tlu' 
doctrine that' he was created, like Adam, by an expresfj’ 
exertion of the power of the Almighty. ‘‘ He created 
him of dust He then said to him, ‘ Be,’ and he 
wfis.”** And again, in the Sura above quoted: “It 
beseemeth not God to beget a son. Glory be to him ! 
when he decreeth a thing, he only saith to it. Be, 
and it is.” ® 

He is very indignant against those who hold the 
doctrine of the incarnation, which he apparently con- 
sidered as equivalent to that of physical generation 
by the Deity, and which, under any aspect, is certainly 
shocking to a genuine monotheist. 

“They say: ‘The God of Mercy hath gotten off- 
spring.' Now have ye done a monstrous thing! 
Almost might the very heavens be rent thereat, and 
the earth cleave asunder, and the mountains fall down 
in fragments, that they ascribe a son to the God of 
Mercy, when it beseemeth not the God of Mercy to 
beget a son ! ” * “ And they say, ‘ God hath a son : ’ 
No I Praise be to him ! But his whatever is in tlie 
heavens and the earth 1 All obeyeth him, sole Maker 

* K., p. 604, — Sura, 66. 12. She is tailed the daughter of Imran, 
by a coufusion between Mary, mother of Jesus, and Miriam, sister of 
Moses. * K., p. 502.— Sura, 3. 52. 

® K., p. 130.— Sura, 19. 36. * K., p. 135.— Sura, 19, gi-OJ* 
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of the heavens and of the earth ! And when he 

(lecreeth a thing, he only saith to it, Be, and it 

1 . 

IB. 

Maliomet’s conception of liis ow]i cliaw'fccr is most 
cloarly ^expressed in tlm sevepth Sura, \Adiere, after 
(‘numerating sonu^ of tlio prdplicts Avho ]iad gone 
bcifore him (as already related), lie 2:)roeeeds to describe 
a dialogue between Moses and God, in Ayln(*li 

tliC'Deity speaks thus 

“My cliastiseinent shall fall on whom I will,, and my mercy 
cmbi’aceth all things, and I write it doAvn lor tliusc) wlio shall 
fear me, and pay the alms, and believe in onr signs, who shall 
follow’ the Apostle, the unhdtercMl Prophet — whom they shall 
jijid described with them in the Law and Evangtb What is 
right will he enjoin tlumi, and forbid them wdiat is wrong, and 
will allow them healthful viands and prohil>it the impure, and 
will ease tliem of their burden, and of the yokes wdiich were upon 
them ; and those wdio shall believe in him, and strengthen him, 
and help him, and follow the light which hath been sent down 
with him,— these are they wdtli w'lrom it shall be well.*^ 

The revelation to Moses now ceases, and God con- 
tinues to address Mahomet with the usual pniliminaiy 
"Say:”— 

Say to them ; 0 men ! Verily I am God's apostle to you all : 
wliosc is the kingdom of the Heavens and of the Earth 1 Tliere 
is no God but he ! He maketh alive and killeth ! Therefore believe 
on God and his apostle— the unlettered Prophet — who believeth 
hi God and his word. And follow him that ye may be guided 
aright.” 2 ^ 

■ ^ 

Mahomet liked to describe himself as imlettcred, 
find thus to obtain for the scriptural knowledge and 

' K., p. 445.— Sura, 2. no, m. * K., p. 3S6.- Siirj,^. 155-158. 
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literary skill displayed in the Koran tlio credit of its 
being due to inspiration. 

In another place he again describes his prophetic 
character in the following strain : — 

‘tMuhiimmad is not the father of any man among you, but lie 
is the Apostle of (tod aiulftlic seal of the prophets: ^atid Ou.! 

knoweth all things () Prophet ! we have sent thee to 

be a natness, and a herald of glad tidings, and a Warner ; and 
one who, through his own permission, snmmoneth to God, and u 
ligtit-giviiig torch.” ' 

A. conspicuous feature of the Koran to which allusion 
li;is not yet been made is its frequent reference to ilu; 
])lcasure3 of Paradise to be enjoyed by the faithful, 
and the pains of hell to bo sufibred l)y the infulols. 
The day of judgment is contimially held out as aa 
encouragement to the former, tuul a terror to iho, 
latter. The 561, h Bura contains a d<'Scriplioii oi 
heaven which is enough to make tlie mouth of good 
Mo.slcins water. “ I’hc people of tlu>. right luiiid ” are 
to be ha])[»y ; those of the loft hand, wretched. Tlu^ 
former arc to have “ garden, s of delight,” with 
“inwrought couches,” whereon reclining, “ ave-liloom- 
ing youths ” are to liring them “ flowing wine ” ol 
tlie Ijcst celestial vintage. They are to enjoy tlicir 
favourite fruits, and to cat whatever birds they long 
for. “Jiouris with large dark eyes,” and “ ov('r 
virgins,” never growing old, are to supply them wii h 
the pleasures of love, so strangel)'’ overlooked in the 
( 3 hristian pictures of heavenly life. On the other 
side, we have “the people of the left hand,” who are 
to bo tormented with “pestilential winds” 

“ scalding water,” and are to live “ in the shadow ol 

. » K., p. 567— Sura, 33. 4°) 44, 45- 
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ft black smoke,” Avitli. the fruit of a bitter tree to eat 
and boiliutr water to di’ink/ The prophet delights 
in ’warning his enemies of their coming fate. 

“ Verily,” says God in another place, “ we have got 
ready tlie flame for the infidels.”^ “t) Prophet!” 
we read elsewhere, “ make w.\r on the infidels and 
hypocrites, and deal rigorously with them. Hell 
siiail be their abode! and wrelclied the jxissage 
tifitl”^ “God promiseth the hypocritical men ajid 
women, and the unbclicvcr.s, the fire of hell — therein 
shall they abide — this their sufficing, portion ! ” * 
Some, who had declined to march with the Prophet 
from Medina on account of the heat, arc sternly 
reminded that “a. fiercer heat will be the fire of 
hell.”-’ 

Li contradistinction to the de])lorablo state of tlto 
hypocrites and unbelievers — blind in this world and 
destined to suller eternally in the next — w-e have a 
pleasing picture, of the condition of the faithful 
Moslems : — 

“ MuhainiTKid is tlie Apostle of God; ;ind his comrades arc 
velichicnt ai'ainst the iutidels. Imt full of tenderness among 
Themselves. Thou mayst see them bowing down, prostrating 
themselves, im[)lori ng favours from God, ami his acceptance. 
Tiicir tokens are on their faces, the marks of their prostrations. 
Tins is tlieir picture in the Law and their picture in the .Evan- 
tluiy are as the seed which putteth fortli its stalk ; then 
‘>trengtheneth it, and it groweth stout, and riseth upon itvS stem, 
re joicing the husbandman — that the iiilidels may bo wratliful at 
them. To such of them as believe and do the thing.? that are 
hath God promised forgiiveness and a noble recompense.”^ 

' lv‘, l>. 6o.— Sura, 56. 

; IL, p. 598 .'-S.ura, 48. 13. 

" K p. 603.-~.Sura, 66. 9. 


* K,, p. 621. — Sura, 9. 69. 

® K., p. 623.— Sura, 9. 82. 

* K., p. 601.— Suta, 48. 29. 
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Section VII.— The Old Testament. 

Before eutcriug upon the comparative examination 
of the Hebrew Canon/ it is necessary to sa;^ a few 
words of the extraordinary race wlm were its authors. 
I'lierc is probably no other book of whicli it may Ix.^ 
said, witli the same depth and fulness of meaning^ 
that it is the work of a nation and the reflection of a 
nation’s life. . '.I’he history of the Bible and the history 
of the Jews arc more intimately bound up together 
than is that of any other nation with that of any other 
book. • During the period of their political existoiu'e 
as a separate people they wrote the Canon. Daring 
the long period of political tinniliilation which has 
succeeded, they have not ceased to write com- 
mentaries on the Canon. This one great production 
has filled the imaginations, has influenced the in- 
tellect, has fed the religious ardour of each succeeding 
generation of Jews. To name the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, and the endless series of writings suggested by 
them or based upon them, would be almost to sum up 
the results of the literary activity of the Hebrew 
race. 

Our first historical acquaiirtance with tlie Hebrews 
Irrings them before us as obtaining by coinpiest, and 
then inhabiting, that narrow strip of territory border- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea which is known as Pales- 
tine. Their own legends, indeed, carry us back to a 
still earlier period, when they lived as slaves in Egypt ; 
but on these, from the character of the narrative, very 
little reliance can be placed. The story, gradually 
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becoming less anti less mythical, tells ns, Avhat is pro- 
bably true, that they overcame the native inhabitants 
of Palestine in war, and seized upon their laiitl ; that 
they then passed through an anarchical period, 
during which the centre of authority seems to have 
been lost,* and the national unity was in no small 
danger of being destroyed, had not vigorous and able 
leaders interjiosed to save it ; that, under the pressure 
of these circurastanees, they adopted a monarchical, 
constitution, by which the dangers of this time of 
anarchy were at least to a large extent averted, and 
the discordant elements brought into subjection to a 
common centre. Thus united, the Jewish monarchy 
rapidly attained a considerable height of splendour 
and of power. Surrounding nations fell under its 
sway, and it took rank as one of the great ])Owcrs 
which divided Western Asia. But this glory was not 
to last long. The monarchy, broken up into two 
hostile parts by t.he folly of Keboboam, lost alike its 
unity and its strength ; and after a long series of kings, 
whom it is needless to enumerate, both its branches 
fell victims, at separate times, the one to Shalmaneser, 
king of the Assyrians, the other to Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of the Chaldees. The latter event, while it put 
an end to the very existence of the Jewish nation as 
an independent political power — for it teas but a 
fitful independence which Avas recovered under the 
Asmoncans — marks an epoch AAdiich severs the history* 
of the JcAvs into two periods, distinguished from one 
another by the completely different character borne 
by the people in each. It is customary, for theological 
purposes, to represent the religious development of 
the Jews as pervaded by a fundamental unity. They 
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ore supposed to liove known and worshipped the 
true God from the beginning, to have l^ecn sharply 
marked '.off from the rest of the world by their strict 
monotheism, jmd to have l)ceu unfaithful to their 
inherited creed only when they refused to re- 
cognise Christ andi' his apostles us its authorised 
inter[»retc}-s. Their own records tell a very different 
story. According to these, the religion of the Jews, 
like that of other nations, progressed, chan gcnl, •im- 
proved, underwent purification and alteration',' ami 
was, in its earlier forms, not mucdi unliki'. that of the 
surrounding heathens. Their leaders, indeed, and all 
tho.se whom their Scriptures uphold as exainplcH 
of excellence, worshipped a national God, Jcliovali, 
wdiom they may have considered the only god who 
(‘iijoyed actual existence and possessi'd actual iiowor. 
But whether or not tliis were tlie case, he was, for all 
]>ractical purposes, simply the tutelary deity of Iho 
Jlol.irews. In his name the conquerors (if ralcstim; 
jiillaged, murdered, and inflicted cruelties on flic, 
vanquished ; to him they looked for aid in their 
ficlligercnt undertakings ; to him tliev oficred the 
first-fruits of victory. It w^as uuder his direct leader- 
ship that they pirofessed to subdue the heathens, ami 
to attain national security. The ark was his dwelling, 
and it could only bring destruction to the Philistines, 
who were not under the protection of its inmate. 
And when the Jews asked to he placed under tlie rule 
of a monarch, they were told by the moutlqiieec oi 
Jehovah that it was his divine government which they 
v.^crc rejecting. The morality of the chiefs who con- 
ducted the invasion and subjugation of Palestine was 
not one^whit superior to that of their enemies, nor 
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the god on whose power they relied of an 
essentially higher nature than many other national 
or local divinities who wore worshipped by other na- 
tions. They wore the laide leaders of a rude people 
worshipping a rude deity. His charaeti?r was such as 
we might expect the tutelary divinity of a tribe of 
wandering and unsettled Bedouins to be. Having to 
establish their riglit to a ])ennanent home and an 
organised government by force of anus, it rvas only 
natural that they should ropresemt their Chal as 
j'avouring tim ex[:)loits of tliose arms, and even urging 
them on to the most ruthless exorcise of the rights of 
compierors. It was natural that ev(,'n tlu'ir most 
revolting acts should bo placed under the (;spo<;ia] 
[latronage of tliis approving god. It was natural, too. 
that when the conquest had been at least in. gi'ea,t 
part eficcted, while yet the anarchical and somi-savuge 
condition of the victors continued (as it did more or 
less until after the accession of David), and internal 
strife took the place of external warfare, the national 
god should become to some extent a party-god ; 
should favour one section against another, and cvf'ii 
!?-xcite the ferocious passions of those to Avhose' side 
he inclined. The god of Moses, of Joshua, and the 
Judges was tlius a pa-ssionatc, relentless, and cruel 
parti.san. No doubt tlio focts were not precisely sucli 
as they are represented to us by the writers in the 
Old Testament, since in the internecine conflicts 
Avhich occasionally broke forth we may assume that 
each side claimed for itself the approbation of Jehovali. 
Bat still the story of the Hebrew annals is clear 
enough to show us the semi-savage character of the 
people in these early days, and their utter* failure to 
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form that lofty conception of the Deity with which 
they have been so largely credited by believers in tlic 
supernatural inspiration of their historical records. 

The primitive conception entertained at this period, 
which corresponded with that generally found among 
uncivilised nations, livtis improved and elevated to 
some extent during the age of comparatively settled 
government which succeeded. As the Israelites ad- 
vanced in the practice of the arts, in the posses- 
sion of wealth, in the cultivation of the literary or 
musical attainments that refine domestic life, in the 
])eaccful organisation of a society that had become 
more industrial and less warlike, their idea of Jeho vah 
underwent the modifications which these changes 
imply. The god of Samuel is widely different from 
the god of Isaiah or Jeremiah. Whether the popular 
notion had risen to the height attained by these 
prophets may indeed be doubted ; but this too must 
have altered in order to make such prophets possible, 
"i'et, in spite of the comparative improvement, there 
are abundant indications during the kingly period 
that the old Hebrew deity still retained the ferocious 
ebaj-acteristics by which lie had formerly been distin- 
guished. Elijah’s patron is gracious enough to his 
own adherents, but the attributes of mercy or gentle- 
ness towards' human beings generally are undiscover- 
able in his character. And the deeds of blood which 
pious monarchs from time to time were guilty of 
in his honour, and which received his aj)probation, 
show that if the process of 'his civilisation had begun, 
it was still very far from being completed, 

, But the special glory of the Jewish race is supposed 
to consist even more in the fact that this God, such as 
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lie was, stood alone, than in the excellence of the 
manner in which they conceived of his nature. The 
constancy of their mouothci.sm, amid the polytheism 
of surrounding nations, has appeared to subsequent 
generations so marvellous as to require a revelation to 
account *for it. The facts, ho\t’ever, as related to us 
liy the Jews themselves, do not warrant the supposi- 
tion that jnonotheism actually was the creed of the 
pe'ople until after the Captivity. It appears, indeed, 
that that form of belief was licld by those who are 
depicted to us as the most eminent and the most 
virtuous among them, and it would seem that there 
was generally a considerable party who adhered to 
the worship of Jehovah, and at times succeeded in 
forcing it u])on the nation at large. But that Jcdio- 
vism was the authorised and establi.shcd national 
religion, and that every other form and variety of faith 
was an authorised innovation, is a far wider conclusion 
than the facts will warrant us in drawing. This, no 
doubt, and nothing less than this, is the contention of 
the historical writers of the Old Testament ; but even 
their own statements, made as they arc under the 
inHuon.ee of the strongest Jehovistic bias, point witli 
tolerable clearness to a different conclusion. They 
inform irs that Avhile the most ancient leaders of the 
Israelites Avho conducted them to the promised laud, 
the distinguished Judges who from time to time arose, 
a.nd all the most virtuous kings, belonged to the 
religion of Jehovah, the people, notwithstanding these 
great examples, were continually guilty of relapses 
into idolatry of the most flagrant kind. This tendency 
manifested itself so early, and reappeared with such 
persistence during the w'hole history of the Israelites 
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of botli branches up to the destruction of their 
respective monarcliies, that we cannot, consistently 
with the", admitted facts, suppose tluit Jehovism had 
at any time taken very deep root in the nund of the 
people. They seem, on the <X)ntrary, to have been 
readily swayed to and fro by the cxampre ’of the 
reignin't monareli. Wlndher indeed they sincfaa'ly 
adopted monotheism under a mouotheisti(j sovereign, 
n>ay perhaps be doubted ; but tlie cmpliatic denun- 
ciations of tJie lUldieal writers leave us no room to 
(juestiou tJje pcrlect sincerity of their idolatry. All 
therefore that we can be justified in inferring from 
what they toll us is, that a succession of priests and 
prophets maintained the faith of Jehovah from ng(i to 
.•lire, and that from time to time a sovereign arose wlio 
favoured their views, and did all in his pow'or, some- 
times by fair moans and not nn frequently by foul, to 
advance the inteiests of the Jehovistic party. Indian 
history acquaints us with very similar fluctuations in 
the religion of a province, according as the priests t>f 
one or the other contending sect succeeded in ohtalu- 
ing iriflucucc over the mind of the reigning Rajah. Rut 
although we maintain that monotheism was not, pre- 
vious to the Captivity, the popular religion of tlic 
Jews, we need not go the length of asserting that 
there was no'difrerence in their minds between Jeho- 
vah and the other deities Avhom they adopted from 
surrounding nations. Jehovah was unquestionably 
the national god, who Avas held to extend a peculiar 
protection over the Hebrew race. Nor docs it follow 
that those who betook themselves to some idolatrous 
adlus necessarily abandoned tliat of Jehovah. Roth 
might weli have been carried on together, and there 
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is abundant evidence that the Jews of this period had 
much of that elasticity which characterises polytheism, 
and makes it ever ready to add now memi^ers to its 
pantheon without discarding old favourites. So far 
as there was a national worship carried on by a 
national* priesthood, Jehovah 'tmust have been its 
object. But we arc not therefore compelled to imagine 
thsit the nation had adojited Jehovism in so solemn 
an’d binding a manner as to render its abandonment. a 
(jross violation of their fiindamontal institutions. No 
doubt, according to the Scriptural writers, it was a 
deliberate breach of the original constitution to for- 
sake, even for a moment, the exclusive service of the 
national god for that of any^ other deity whatsoever. 
But the supernatural origin assigned by them to this 
original constitution throws a doubt on their iisscrtions, 
while the fixets they report serve to increase it. For 
while we learn that Jehovah was ‘deserted by one 
generation after another in favour of more popular 
rivals, much to the indignation of his priests and pro- 
phets, we do not perceive any traces of a conscious- 
ness on the part of the idolaters that they xvere guilty 
of infidelity to fundamental and unchangeable laws. 
They rather appear to liave acted in mere levity, and 
the repeated objurgations of the Jehovistic party, 
would tend to the conclusion that the people were rmt 
aware of any binding obligation to adhere to the 
worship of this deity to the exclusion of that of every 
other. The efforts of the Jehovists may indeed show 
that they believed such air obligation to exist ; but not 
that their opponents were equally aware of it. More- 
over, we are not without some more positive testimony 

which strongly favours this view of their mutual 
Von. u. o 
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relations. Under tlie reign of the pious, and no douht 
credulous, Josiah, a certain priest professed to have 
discovered a “ book of the law ” mysteriously hidden 
in the temple. Without discussing in this place what 
book this may have been, it is plain that it inculcated 
Jehovism under the penalty of cui’ses similar to those 
found in Deuteronomy, and it is plain too that its 
contents caused the monarch a painful surprise, wdiich. 
expressed itself by his rending his clothes and sendiiig 
a commission to “ inquire of the Lord ” “concerning the 
Avords of this book that is found.” Now is it possible 
to suppose that the words of such a book as this could 
have inflicted on Josiah so great a shock, or have 
required the appointment of a special commission to 
inquire concerning them, if it had been a matter of 
familiar and general knowledge among the Jews that 
their forefathers had solemnly adopted Jehovism as 
the only lawful national creed, invoking upon them- 
selves those very curses which the most devout of 
monarchs Avas now unable to hear without astonish- 
ment and alarm ? And hoAV are Ave to explain the 
production of this book by the priests as a neAV liis- 
eovery ? If it bad been merely the rediscovery of a 
lost A^olume, Avould the language of the narrative have 
been at all appropriate ? Must not Josiali in that case 
have rejoiced at the restoration to Judah of so precious 
a treasure, however much he might have regretted tlic 
failure of the nation to observe its precepts ? The 
difficulty of supposing such facts to have been forgot- 
ten is equally great. It AA'^cJuld be scarcely possible to 
imagine that not only the people, but the priests, could 
at any period have lost all memory of the fact that 
they Avere bound, under the most terrible penalties, to 
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adliere to the faith of Jehovah. At least the spiritual 
advisers of so religious amonarcli must liave been well 
aware that their own creed formed an cssontial part 
of the Jewish constitution ; and we cannpt doubt that 
they would carefully have impressed this fact on their 
willing pupil, not as a startling disclosure made only 
after he had been seventeen years on the throne and had 
attained the age of twenty-five, but as one of his 
earliest and most familiar lessons. In fact, this suddiMi 
discovery, in some secret recess of the temple, of a 
hitherto unknown volume, concerning wJiosc claims 
to authority or antiquity the writers preserve a 
mysteriorrs silence, rather suggests the notion of 
a Jehovistic coup d’etat, prep.ared by the zeal of 
Tlilkiah the priest and Shaphan the scribe. A long 
time had passed since the accession of the king. His 
favourable dispositions were well known. Since the 
eighth year of his reign at least he had been under the 
influence of the priests, and in the tw-elfth he had 
entered (no doubt under their directions) upon that 
career of persecuting violence wdiieh was usual with 
pious monarchs in Judaea.^ His mind Avas undoubtedly 
predisposed to receive wfith implicit confidence any 
statements they might make. Hence, if Hilkiah and 
his associates had conceived the idea of compiling, from 
materials at their command, a book which, while 
recapitulating some events in the ancient history of 
Israel, should represent those events in a- light favour- 
able to their designs, they could hardly have chosen a 
better moment for the execution of such a scheme. 

* So in 2 CliroB. xxiv. 3-7. But in 2 Kings xxii. i, 2, there is no 
Mention of the period at which “he began to seek after the God of 
Bavicl." 
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That they actually did this,, it would he going beyond 
the evidence in our possession to assert. It may be 
that tlic l)ook was au old one ; and in any ease, it is 
unnecessary to suppose that it was an original com- 
position of Ifilkiah’s, palmed off upon the king as 
ancient. All that appears to me clearly to follow from 
the terms of the narrative is, that the law which this 
book contained (evidently the law of Jelioviih) had 
nat hitherto been regarded as the established law 'of 
the coujitry, and that the production of this volume, 
in which its claims to that dignity were (imphatically 
asserted, and its violation represented as entailing tlu; 
most grievous curses, was one of the plans taken by 
the priestly piuiy to pr'ocure for it the recognition of 
that supremacy wliich tluw declared it hud actually en- 
joyed in the days of their forefathers. But although 
the historj'’ of Israel has been written by adlnu'ents of 
this party, and we arc unfortunately prccludiid from 
cbccking their statements by any document recount- 
ing the same events from the point of view of their 
opponents, their records, biassed as they are, clearly 
show us a nation whose favourite and ordinary creed 
was not monotheism ; which was ever ready to adopt 
with fervour the idolatrous practices of its neighboiirs; 
and which rvas not converted to pure and exclusive 
monotheism till after the terrible lesson of the Cap- 
tivity in Babylon. 

This great event was turned to excellent account 
by the priests and prophets of Jehovah. Instead of 
regarding it as a natural consequence of the political 
relations of Judaea with more powerful empires, they 
represented it as the fulfilment of the penalties 
threatened by Jehovah for infidelity towards liimself. 
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And as this view offered a plausible explanation of 
their unparalleled misfortunes, it was naturally ac- 
cepted by many as the true solution of sufferings so 
difficult to reconcile with the protection supposed to 
be accorded by their national god. Under these cir- 
cumstaflees a double process •.went on during their 
compulsory residence in heathendom. Great numbers, 
who Avere either not JelioAd.sts, or Avhose Jehovism AA’as 
but lukev^arm, gradually adapted themselves to thpir 
situation among idolaters, and liecame at length 
indistiijgnishaldy fused, as the ten tribqs had been, 
with the alien races. But a few remained faithful to 
their God. Those few it was who formed the 
whole of the nation Avhich, Avhen return was possible, 
returned to their native soil. Those who were not 
inspired by a deep sense of the sanctity of their national 
religion; tho.se tovdiom the restoration of their national 
rites was not the one object of ov'crwhelming impor- 
tance ; those A\diose hopes of national restoration were 
of a temporal rather than a spiritual nature, had no 
sufficient motive to return to their native soil. 
Jernsalem could have no attractions for them which 
Babylon did not possess. Thus, by a natural proces,s, 
the most ardent, the most spiritual, the most un- 
bending monotheists Avere Aveeded out from the 
mass of the community, and it was they Avho accom- 
I'anied Zerubbabcl or Ezra on his sacred mission. 
Misfortune, Avhich had not shaken their faith, had 
deepened and purified it. Not only were they 
Jehovists, but they Avere Jehovists of the sternest 
type. There was among them none of that admix- 
ture of levity, and none of that facile adaptability 
to foreign rites, which characterised the, older Jcavs. 
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From tins time forward tlieir monotheism has never 
been broken by a single relapse. 

Thus the Captivity forms the turning-point in the 
character of the Jews ; for, in fact, the nation Avhich 
was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar was not the nation 
which, in the days of fvyros and Artaxerxes, fetunied 
to recolonise and rebuild Jerusalem. The conquered 
people belonged to a monarchy which, if it was now 
feeble and sunken, was directly descended from one 
which had been glorious and mighty, and which liad 
aimed at preserving for Judma the status and dignity 
of an independent power. Under its influence the 
Jews had been mobile, idolatrous, deaf to the voice of 
Jchovistic prophets, neglectful of Jchovistic rites ; 
desirous of conquest, and, Avhcu tliat was impossible, 
unwilling on political grounds to submit to foreign 
domination ; rude if not semi- barbarous in morals, 
and distracted by the contention of rival religious 
parties. But this polity, of which the ruling motives 
Avere mainly political, was succeeded after the return 
of the exiles by a polity of which the riding motives 
Avere exclusively religious. All were now adherents 
of Jehovah ; all were zealous performers of the rites 
conceived to be his duo. 

Tliis change must be borne in mind if we would 
understand Jewish history; for the same language 
is not applicable to the Jews before and after the 
Captivity, nor can wc regard in the same light a 
struggling and feeble race upholding its imanimous 
faith in the midst of trials, aod an independent nation 
in which a party, from time to time victorious, 
endeavours to impose that faith by force. We may 
without inconsistency censure the violence of the 
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Jehovlstic sectaries, and admire tlie courage of the 
Jehovistic people. But although there is much in this 
change that is good, it must be adinitted tliat it has 
its bad side. While becoming more conscientious, 
more scrupulously true to its own principles, and more 
penetrated with a sense of •peligion, Judaism be- 
came at the same time more rigid, more formal, more 
ritualistic, and more unsocial. Ewald has remarked 
that the constitution established after the return frqm 
captivity is one that lays undue stress upon the 
exterior forms of religion, and may in time even 
become hostile to what is truly holy. As it claims to 
be in possession of something holy which temporal 
governments do not po.ssoss, it cannot sulmiit to their 
iloniinion ; hence, ho observes, Israel could never 
become an independent nation again under this 
constitution.^ Nor was this all. Even apart from 
its tendency to magnify external forms, which was 
perhaps not of its essence, the religion of Jehovah 
had hiherent vices. The Jews, believing their god to 
be the only true one, and insisting above all on the 
supreme importance of preserving tlie purity of his 
cullus, were necessarily led to assume a haughty and 
exclusive attitude towards all other nations, which 
could not fail to provoke their hostility. This ludove- 
able spirit was shoAvn immediately aften: their return 
1-y their contumelious rejection of the Samaritan 
[iroposals to aid in building tlm temple — proposals 
which seem to have been made in good fiiitb ; by the 
Sabbatarian legislation of Nelicmiah ; and even more 
by the excessively harsh measures taken by Ezra for 

' Bwald, Oescliichte <les Volkes Israel, vol. iv. — Die Heiliglierr- 
sclialt, 3. ])j(, besliamiterc Gestaltuug dur Zell der iieu^u IVenduiig. 
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the purification of the race. It was simply inevi- 
table that all heathen nations who came in con- 
tact with ;them should hate a people who acted on 
such principles. Nor were the fears of the heathen 
altogether wifliout foundation. When the Jews re- 
covered a temporary fndependence under the Mac- 
cabees, their intolerance, now able to vent itself in 
acts of conquest, became a source of serious danger. 
Thus, John Hyreanus destroyed the temple of the 
Samaritans (who also worshipjicd Jehovah) on Mount 
Gerizim, and the Jews actually commemorated the 
event by a semi-festival. Alexander Januasus, too, 
carried on wars of conquest against his neighbours. 
In one. of these he took the town of Gaza, and evinced 
the treatment to lie expected from him by letting 
loose his army on the inhabitants and utterly destroy- 
ing their city. It wnis no doubt their unsocial and 
proud behaviour towards all who were not Jews that 
provoked the heathens to try their tenq)cr by so many 
insults directed to the sensitive point — their religion. 
Culpable as this was, it must be admitted that it was 
in some degree the excessive scrupulosity of the Jews 
in regard to things indilforent in themselves that 
exposed them to so much annoyance. Had they been 
content to permit the existence of Hellenic or ivoniaii 
customs side by side with theirs, they might have been 
spared the miseries which they subsequently endured. 
But the Scripture!?, from beginning to end, breathed 
a spirit of fierce and exclusive attachment to Jehovah ; 
he was the only deity ; all other objects of adoration 
were an abomination in his sight. Penetrated with 
this spirit, the Jews patiently submitted to the yoke 
of every sjiccecding authority—- Chaldeans, Syrians, 
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Egyptians, Romans — until the stranger presumed to 
tamper A\ath the national religion. Then tlieir 
resistance was fierce and obstinate. The great 
rebellion wliich broke out in the reign of Antioclms 
Epiphanes, under the leadership of Milttathias, was 
provoked by the attempt of . tliat monarch to force 
Greek institutions on the Jewish people. The glorious 
dynasty of the Asmoncans were priests as well as 
kings, and the royal office, indeed, was only assumed ■ 
by them in the generation after that in which they had 
borne the priestly office, and as a conseijueuee of the 
authority derived therefrom. Under the semi-forcign 
family of the Herods, who supjilantod the A.smonean.s, 
and ruled under Roman patronage, as afterwards 
under the direct government of Rome, it was still 
nothing but actual or suspected aggressions against the 
national faith that provoked the loudest murmurs or 
the most determined opposition. It was tins faith 
wliich had upheld the Jews in their heroic revolt 
against Syrian innovations. It was this whiidi 
inspired them to support every olishoot of the 
Asmonean family against the odious Herod. It was 
this which led them to entreat of I’ompey that he 
would abstain from the ^dolation of tlie temple ; to 
implore Caligula, at the peril of their lives, not to force 
his statue upon them; to raise tumults under Cu*- 
mamis, and finally to burst the bonds of their alle- 
giance to Rome under Gessius Florus. It was this 
which sustained the war that follow’cd upon that out- 
i)ieak — a war in w'hich even the uncoiK}ucrabIe power 
of the Roman Empire quailed before the unrivalled 
skill and courage of this indomitable race ; a war of 
which I do not hesitate to say that it is probably tlie 
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most wonderful, the most heroic, and the most daring 
which an oppressed people has ever waged against its 
tyrants. 

But against such discipline as that of Rome, and 
such generals 'as Vespasian and Titus, success, however 
brilliant, could be but momentary. 'Plie. Jewish 
insurrection was quelled in blood, and the Jewish 
nationality was extinguished — never to revive. One 
more desperate effort was indeed made; once more the 
best legions and the best commanders of the Empire 
were put iu requisition ; once more the hopes of the 
people wore inflamed, this time by the supposed 
tqipearance of the Messiah, only to be doomed again to 
a still more cruel disappointment. Jcnisalcm was 
razed to the ground ; Aclia Capitolina took its place ; 
and on the soil of Aelia Capitolina no Jew might 
])resume to trespass. But if the trials imposed on the 
faith of this devoted race by the Romans \vere hard, 
they were still insignificant compared to those which 
it had to Ijcar from the Christian nations Avho iu- 
lierited from them the dominion of Europe. These 
nations considered the misfortunes of the Jews as 
proceeding from the divine vengeance on the crime 
they had committed against Christ ; and lest this 
vengeance should fail to take effect, they made them- 
selves its willing instruments. No injustice and no 
persecution could be too bad for those Avhom God 
himself so evidently hated. Besides, the Jews had a 
miserable habit of acquiring wealth ; and it was 
convenient to those who did^not share their ability or 
their industry to plunder tlicm from time to time. 
But the Jewish race and the Jewish religion survii^ed 
it all. Tormented, tortured, robbed, put to death, 
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hunted from dime to clime ; antcasts in every laud, 
strangers in every refuge, the tenacity of their char- 
acter was proof against every trial, and silperior to 
every temptation. In this unequal combat of the 
strong against the weak, the synagogue has fairly 
beaten the Church, and has viqdicated for itself that 
liberty which during centuries of suffering its enemy 
refused to grant. Eighteen hundred years have 
passed since the soldiers of Titus burned down the 
temple, laid Jerusalem in ashes, and scattered to the 
winds the remaining inhabitants of Judaea ; but the 
religion of the Jews is unshaken still ; it stands 
luiconqucred and unconquerable, whether by the 
bloodthirsty fury of the legions of Rome, or by the 
still more bloodthirsty intolerance of the nrinisters of 
Christ. 

Subdivision i.—Tlie llutorkal Booh. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no complete 
account of the contents of the Old Testament can be 
attempted here. To accomplish anything like a full 
description of its various parts, and to discuss the 
numerous critical questions that must arise in co'iincc- 
tion with such a description, would in itself require 
a large volume. In a treatise on comparative rtiligion, 
anything of this kind would be out of qdace. It is 
mainly in its comparative inspect that we are con- 
cerned with the Bible. Hence many very interesting 
topics, such, for instance, as the age or authonship 
of the several books, must, be passed over in silence. 
Icmpting as it may be to turn aside to such inquiries, 
they have no immediate bearing on the subject in 
hand. Whatever may be the ultimate yerdict of 
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Biblical Criticism respecting them, tbe conclusions 
here reached will remain unaffected. All that I can 
do is to: assume without discussion the results ob- 
tained by the most eminent scholars, in so far as 
tliey appcar'to me likely to be permanent. That tlm 
lj>ook of Genesis, for example, is not the work of a 
single w'riter, but that at least two hands may Ik* 
distinguislied in it ; that the Song of Solomon is, as 
eyplaincd both by Eenan and Ewald, a drama, and 
not an effusion of jnety ; that the latter part of Isaiali 
is not written by the same prophet wlio composed 
the fonner, — are conclusions of criticism wJiicli I 
venture to think may now be taken for granted and 
made, the basis of further reasoning. At the same 
time I have taken for granted — not as certain, l)ut ns 
lik<'.ly to be an approximation to the truth. — tl)(^ 
chronological arrangement of the prophets proposed 
by Ewald in his great work- on that poition of 
Scripture. Further than this, I believe there are no 
assumptions of a critical character in the ensuing 
pages. 

First, then, it is to be observed that the problems 
which occupied the writers of the Book of Genesis, 
and which in their own fashion they attempted to 
solve, were the same as those wliich in all ages have 
engaged the •attention of thoughtful men, and which 
liave been dealt with in many other theologies Iwsidcs 
tliat of the Hebrews. The Hebrew solution may or 
may not be superior in simplicity or grandeur to the 
solutions of Parsees, Hindus, and others; but the 
attempt is the same in character, even if the execution 
be more successful. The authors of Genesis endeavour 
especially to account for 
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1. The Creation op the Universe. 

2. The Origin op Man and Animals. 

3. The Introduction op Evil. 

4. The Diversity op Languages. 

Although the fourth of thesc^ questions is, so far as 
1 am aware, not a common subject of consideration 
in popular mythologies, the first three are the standard 
subjects of primitive theological speculation. Let ps 
begin with the Creation. 

One of the earliest inquiries that huiuan beings 
address themselves to when they arrive at the stage of 
reflection is : — Mow did this world in wliicli w'c find 
ourselves come into being? Out of what elements 
Avas it formed ? Who made it, and in what way ? 
A natural and obvious reply to sucli an impiiry is, 
that a Being of somewhat similar nature to their own, 
though larger and more powerful, took the materials 
of which the wmrld is formed and moulded them, as 
a Avorkraan moulds the materials of his handicraft, into 
tluur present sliape. The mental process gone through 
in reaching this conclusion is simply that of pursuing 
a familiar analogy in such a manner as to liring the 
unknown ivithin the range of conceptions applicable 
to the knoAvn. The solution, as will be seen shortly, 
contrives to satisfy one-half of the problem only by 
leaving the other half out of consideration. This 
difficulty, however, docs not seem to have occurred 
to the ancient Hebrew writers wffio propounded the 
lolloAving history of the Qreation of the universe : — 

“In the beginning,” they say, “God created the 
heavens and the earth. And the earth was desolate 
uud waste, and darkness oh the face of the abyss, and 
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the Spirit of Gotl hovering on the face of the watei's. 
And God said: Let there be liglit, and there was 
light. And God saw the light that it was good, and 
God divided between the light and the darkness. 
And God called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. And it was Evening, andMt was 
Morning : one day. 

“And God said: Let there be a vault for separa- 
tion of the waters, and let it divide between wateVs 
and waters.” Hereupon he made the vault, and 
separated the waters above it from those below it. 
The vault he called Heavens. This was his second 
day’s work. On the third, he separated the dry land 
from the sea, “and saw that it Avas good;” besides 
which he can.«ed the eiirtli to bring forth herbs and 
fruit-trees. “ And God said ; Let there be lights in 
the vault of the heavens to divide between the day 
and between the night, and let them bo for signs and 
for times and for days and for years.” Hereupon he 
made the sun for the day, the moon for the night, 
and the stars. “And God put them on the vault of 
the heavens to give light to the earth, and to rule by 
day and by night, and to separate between the light and 
the darkness ; and God saw that it was good. And it 
was evening, and it was morning: the fourth day.”' 

Let us pause a moment here before passing on to 
the next branch of the subject : the creation of 
animals and man. The author had two questions 
before him ; how the materials of the universe came 
into being, and how, when,, in being, they assumed 
their present fpims and relative positions. Of the 
first he says nothin;^, unless the first verse be taken to 
y<jen. i. 4^19. 
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refer to it. But this can scarcely he; for the expres- 
giotj, “God made the heavens and the earth,” cannot 
easily be supposed to refer to the original jJroduction 
of the matter out of which the heavens and the earth 
were subsequently made.' Rather musl we take it 
as a short heading, referring tq the creation which is 
about to be described. And in any case, the manner 
in which there came to be anything at all out of 
isdiich heavens and earth could be constructed is not 
considered. Wc are left apparently to suppose that 
matter is coeval with the Deity ; for ^ the author 
never faces the question of its origin, which is the 
real difficulty in all such cosmogonies as his, but ha.stens 
at once to the easier task of describing the separation 
and classification of materials already in existence. 

Somewhat similar to the Hebrew legend, both in 
what it records and in what it omits, is the story of 
creatjon as told by the Quichds in America : — 

“ This is the first word and the first speech. There were 
neither men nor bnites, neither birds, fish, nor erabs, stick nor 
stone, valley nor mountain, stubble nor forest, nothing but the sky ; 
the face of the land was hidden. There was naught but the 
silent sea and the sky. There was nothing joined, nor any sound, 
nor thing that stiired ; neither any to do evil, nor to rumble in 
the. heavens, nor a, walker on foot ; only the silent waters, only 
the pacified ocean, only it in its calm. Nothing was but stillness, 
and rest, and darkness, and the night; nothing but the Maker 
and Moulder, the Hurler, the Bird-Serpent.” ^ 

Another cosmogony is derived from the Mixtecs, 
aborigines, of America : — 

“ In the year and in the day rf)f clouds, before ever were either 
years or day's, the world lay m darkness ; all things were order- 

* On the meaning ol' (to create), see Chips, vol. i.pp. 134, « 35 . 

* M. N. W., p. 196.-pI.pol Vut, p. 7. 
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less, and a water covered the slime and the ooze that the earth 
then was.” ^ ' 

Two wihds arc.iu this myth the agents employed 
to cflect the subsidence of the waters, and the appear- 
ance of dry "land. In anotlier account, related by 
some other tribes, the r^iuskrat is the instrument which 
divides the land from the waters. These myths, as 
3:1 r Brinton, who has collected them, tmly remarks, are 
“ not of a construction, but a reconstruction oidy, arid 
are in that respect altogether similar to the creative 
myth of the, first cliapter of Grciujsis.” 

In the Buddhistic history of the East Mongols, the 
creation of the world is made, as in Genesis, the 
starting-point of the relation. But tlic creative forces 
in this mytholo,gy arc apparently sup[»oscd to be in- 
herent in primeval matter, llcncc we have a Lucre- 
tian account of the movements of the several parts of 
the component mass without any consideration of the 
question how the impulse to these movements was 
originally given. “ In the beginning there arose the 
external reservoir from three different masses of 
matter ; namely, from the creative air, from the waving 
water,’ and from the firm, plastic earth.” A strong 
wind from ten quarters now brought about the blue 
atmosphere. A large cloud, pouring down continu- 
ous rain, formed the sea. Dry land arose by means 
of grains of dust collecting on the surface of the 
ocean, like cream on mUk.* 

1 M. N. W., p, 196. 

2 Gescliichte der Ost-Mongolcn imd ihres Furstenhausea veitet vod 
S wuiang Ssotsen Chimgtaidschi. Aus dein Moiigolischen ubersetzt vou 
J. J. Schmidt, St Petersburg, 1829. 410, p. 3. 

This work will, in the following pages, always be referred to undet 
“Q.O.M.” 
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Although the sacred writings of the Parsecs con- 
tain no connected account of the creation, yet this 
void is fully supplied by traditions whlcli have, 
acquired a religious sanction, and lia.ve ^entered into 
the popular belief. These traditions are found in the 
Bundehesh and the Shahnahmeh, works of high au- 
thority in the Parsec system. According to them, 
Ahura-Mazda, the good principle, induced his rival, 
Agra-Maiuyus, the evil, principle, to enter into a trute 
of 9000 years, foreseeing that by means of this inter- 
val he would be able to subclnc him in the end. A.gra- 
Mainyus, having discovered his blunder, went to the 
darkest hell, and r(!maiucd there 3000 years. Almra- 
Mazda took advantage of this repose to create the 
material world. He produced the sky in 45 days, 
the water in 60, the earth in 75, the trees in 30, the 
cattle in 80, and human beings in 75 ; — 365 days 
were thus occupied with the business of creation. It 
will be observed that, though the time taken is longer, 
the order of production is the same in the Parsec as 
in the Hebrew legend. This fact tends to confirm 
the supposition, which wdll hereafter appear still more 
probable, of an intimate relation bidween the two. 

Always prone to speculation, the Hindus were 
certain to find in the dark subject of creation abun- 
dant materials for their mystic theories. Various 
explanations arc accordingly given in the Pig- Veda. 
Ihus, the following account is found in the tenth 
Book : — 

I 

^‘Lct us, in chanted hymns, with])raisc, declare the birthfi of 
the gods, — any of us who in this latter ago may behold them, 
Brahmanaspati blew forth these births like a blacksmith. In 
the earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the 

VOL. II. , P 
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iion-existenfc ; thereafter the regions sprang from Uttanapad. 
The earth sprang from Uttanapad, from the earth sprang the 
regions : D^iksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Dakslia. 
Then the gods were born, and drew forth the sun, which was 
hidden in the 

With higher wisdom, anotlier Vaidik Eislii. declares 
it impossible to know the origin of the universe : — 

‘‘There w'as then neither non-entity nor entity : there was tid 
atpiOKSphere, nor sky above. What enveloped [all] ? Where, “in 
the receptacle of wliab, [was it contained]'? Was it water, tlie 
profound abyss '? Deatli was not then, nor immortality ; tlu;r(j 
w^as no distinction, of day or night. That One breathed cal ml}-, 
self-supported ; there was nothing different from, or above, it. 
In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in. darkm;ss. All 
thisAvas undistingiiishable water. Tliat One which lay void, aii'l 
wrapped in nothingness, was developed by tlie power of fervour. 
Desire iirst arose in It, which was the primal germ of mind ; 
[and which] sages, searching with their intellect, hav (3 discovered 
in their heart to l)e tlie ])on<i whicli connects entity witli non-entity. 
The ray [or cord] wliich stretched across tluise [worlds], was it 
below or was it above *? There ^vere there impregnating pow^ei*-! 
and miglity forces, a se]l-su])porting principle beneatli, and energy 
aloft. Who knows, who here can declare, whence has sprung, 
whence, this creation '? The gods are subsequent to the develop- 
ment of tlii.s [universe]; who then knows wlience it arose? 
From what this creation arose, and wlictlier [any one] made it or 
not, lie who in the highest heaven is its rulei*, he verily knows, or 
even he docs nut know.” 

A later TmiTative ascribes creation to the god 
Prajapati, who, it is said, having the desire to mul- 
tiply himself, underwent the requisite austerities, and 
thcQ produced earth, air, and heaven.^ 

We now return to Genesis, Avhich proceeds to its 
second problem : the creation of living creatures and 

^ 0 . S. T., vol, V. p. 48. —Rig- Veda, x. 72. 

2 0 . S. T,, vol. V. ]). 356.-*-Rig-Veda, x. 129. 

^ A, R., vol. ii. p. 372. 
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of man. This is solved, in two distinct fashions by 
two different writers. The first relates th,at on the 
fifth day God said, “Let the waters swarni. with the 
swarming of animals having life, and let birds fly to 
and frozen the earth, on the face of the vault of the 
heavens.” Having thus produ'ccd the iidiabitants of 
ocean and air on the fifth day, he produced those of 
earth OJi the sixth. On this day too he made- man 
in his own image, and created them male and female. 
The whole of his work was now finished, and on the 
seventh day he enjoyed repose from his (Creative exer- 
tions, for which reason he blessed the seventh day.’ 

Hero the first account of creation ends ; tlm second 
Ijegins Avitli a descriptive title at the fourth verse of 
the second chapter. The w'riter of this version, 
unlike his predecessor, instead of aserilnng tlie 
creation of man to the immediate fiat of Elohim, 
describes the process as resembling one of manufacture. 
God formed the human figure out of the dusl. of the 
earth, and then blew life ijito it, a conception drawn 
from the Avidespread notion of the identity of breath 
with life. Again, tlie narrator of the second sloiy 
varies from the narrator of the first about the crcji tiou 
of the se.xcs. In the first, the male and female are 
made together. In the second, a deep sleep fidls 
upon the man, during which God takes out a rib from 
his side and makes the Avoman out of it. Generally 
speaking, it may bo remarked that the former Avriter 
moves in a more transcendental sphere than the latter. 
He likes to conceive the origin of the world, wdth all 
its flora and all its fauna, as arising from the simple 
power of the word of God. How they arise he never 

I 

^ Gen. i. i-ii. 3. 
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troubles himself to say. The latter is more terrestrial. 
God with, him is like a powerful artist ; extremely 
skilled indeed in dealing with his materials, but 
nevertheless (obliged , to adapt his proceedings to 
their nature and capabilities. This author delights in 
the concrete and particular ; and not only does he aim 
at relating the order of the creation, but also at 
making the modus operandi more or less intolligiblo 
to ills hearers. 

A somewhat different account of the origin of man 
is given in the traditions of Samoa, one of the Fiji 
islands. Q’hese traditions also describe an e[)ocli 
when the earth was covered with water. “Tano’aloa, 
the great Polynesian Jupiter,” sent his daughlcr to 
find a diy place. After a long time she found a rock. 
In subsequent visits she reported that the dry land 
was extending. “ He then sent her down with some 
earth and a creeping plant, as all was barren rock. 
She continued to visit the earth and return to the 
skies. Next visit, tlie plant was sjireading. Next 
time, it was withered and decomposing. Next visit, 
it swarmed with worms. And the next time, the 
worms had become men and women ! A strange 
account of man’s origin ! ” On which it may be 
remarked, as .a curious psychological phenomenon, 
tending to illustrate the effects of haliit, that the 
missionary considers it “a strange account of man’s 
origin” which represents God as making him from 
worms, but readily accepts another in which he is 
made out of dust. 

The third question dealt with Si Genesis is that of 
tlie origin of evil. This is a problem which has en- 
gaged the attention and perplexed the minds of many 
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inquirers besides these ancient Hebrews, and for -which , 
most religions provide some kind of solution. The 
manner in which it is treated her.e is as follows : — 
When God made Adam., he placed him in a garden 
full of delights, and especially distinguished by the 
exccllelico of its fruit-trees, vTliere was one of these 
trees, however, the fruit of which he did not Avish 
Adam to eat. lie accordingly gave him strict orders 
dll the subject in these words : “ Of every tree of»thc 
garden thou mayst eat ; but of the ti'ce of knowledge 
of good and evil, of that thou mayst not eat, for on 
what day thou eatest thereof, thou dicst the death.” ^ 
This order we must suppose to have been imparted liy 
Adam to Eve, who was not produced until after it 
had been given. At any rate, we find her fully 
cognisant of it in the ensuing chapter, where the 
serpent appears upon the scene and endeavours, only 
too successfully, to induce her to oat the fruit. After 
yielding to the temptation herself, she induced her 
husband to do the like ; whereupon both recognised 
the hitherto unnoticed fact of their nudity, and made 
themselv'^es aprons of fig-leaves. Shortly after this 
crisis in their lives God came down to enjoy the cool of 
the GA^ening in the garden ; and Adam and Eve, feeling 
their guilt, ran to hide themselves among the trees. 
God called Adam, and the latter replied that he had 
hidden himself because he was naked. Eut God at 
once asked AV'ho liad told him he Avas naked. Had he 
eaten of the forbidden tree? Of course Adam and 
Eve had to confess, and Xlod then cursed the serjient 
for his gross misco|iduct, and punished the man by 
imposing labour upon him, and the woman by rendering 
* Geu. ii 16, 17. • 
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lier liable to the pains of cliildbirtb. Ho also con- 
descended so fiir as to become the firet tailor, making 
garments bf skins for Adam and Eve. But though 
he had thus far got the better of them by his superior 
strength, he vhas not without api)rehension that they 
might outwit him still. “And God, the Evcrksting,* 
spoke: See, the man is become as one of us, to know 
good aud evil; and now, lest he should stretch out his 
hand and take also of the tree of life, and oat and live 
for ever! Therefore God, the Everlasting, sent liini 
out of the garden of Eden, to cultivate the ground 
from which he had been taken.”* And in order to 
make quite sure that the man should not get hold of 
the tree of life, a calamity which would have defeated 
his intention to make him mortal, he guarded tin; 
approach to it by means of Cherubim, posted as 
sentinels with the fhirae of a sword that turned about. 
In this way he conceived that he had secured himself 
against any .invasion of his privilege of immortality 
on the part of the human race. 

Like the myth of creation, the myth of a happier 
and brighter age, when men did not suffer from any 
of the evils that oppress them now, is common, if 
not universal. Common too, if not equally common, is 
the notion that they fell from that su])crio:r state Ity 
contracting thn stain of sin. I need scarcely refer to 
the classical story of a golden age, embodied by 
Hesiod in his “ Works and Days,” nor to the fable of 
Pandora allowing the ills enclosed in the box to 
escape into the world. But it may be of interest to 
remark, that the conception of a Paradise was no less 

* I have followed Ziui/.’s renderin" of H^n’. 

« . v: 1 i 

^ 22, 23. 
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familiar to tlic natives of America than to those of 
Europe. “ Wlien Christopher Columbus,” observes 
Brinton, “fired by the hope of discovering this terres- 
trial paradise, broke the enchantment of tile cloudy 
sea and forxnd a new world, it was but tb light upon 
the same race of men, deluding themselves with the 
same hope of earthly joys, the same fiction of a long- 
lost garden of theii- youth.” * Elsewhere he says : 
“Once again, in the legends of the Mixtecas, welig,ar 
the old story repeated of the garden where the first 
two brothers dwelt. . . . ‘Many trees w'cre there, 
such as yield flowers and roses, very luscious fruits, 
divers herbs, and aromatic spices.’ ” Conesponding 
to the golden age among tlie Greeks was the. Parsec 
conception of the reign of Yima, a mythological 
monarch who was in immediate and friendly inter- 
course with Ahura-^Iazda. Y^ima’s kingdom is thus 
described in the Vendidad : “The.re was tliero neither 
quarrelling nor disputing ; neither stupidity nor 
violence ; neither begging nor imposture ; neither 
poverty nor illness. No unduly large teeth ; no 
form that passes the measure of the body; none of 
the other marks, which arc marks of Agra-Maiuyus, 
that he has made on men.”® In another passage, 
found in the Khorda-Avesta, not only is the hap{)incs8 
of Yima’s time depicted, but it is also distinctly 
Jisserted that he fell through sin. “ During his rule 
there was no cold, nt) heat, no old age, no death, no 
envy created by the Devas, on account of the absence 
of lying, previously, befo);c he (liimself) began to love 
lying, untrue speeches. Then, when be began to love 


* M. N. AV., p. 87. s M. N. AA\, p. 90. 

^ Av., vol. i. p, 76. — Vendiclail, Fargiird ii. i ^6 iV. 
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lying, untrue speeches, Majesty fled from him visibly 
with the body of a bird.-'* 

More elaborately than in, any of these systems is 
the flill of man described in the mythology of Bud- 
dhism, In this religion, as in that of the Jews, man is 
of divine origin, thoirgh after a somewhat fliflereiit 
fashion. A spiritual being, or god, fell from one of 
the uj)p(:r spheres, to be born in the world of man. 
Through the progressive increase of this being arose 
“ the six species of living creatures in the thi-ce 
worlds.” The most eminent of these speci(is, Man, 
enjoyed an untold duration of life (another point in 
which Buddhistic legends resemble those of the 
Hebrews). Locomotion was carried on through the 
air; they did not consume impure terrestrial food, 
but lived on celestial victuals ; and propagation, 
since there was no distinction of sex, was carried on 
by means of emanation. They did not reeprire sun <;i‘ 
moon, for they saw by their own light. Alas ! one 
of these pure beings Avas tempted by a food called 
earth-butter and ate it. The rest Ibllowed its example.!. 
Hereupon the heavenly food vanished ; the race lost 
their power of going about the sky, and ceased to 
shine by their OAAm light. This was the origin of the 
evil of the darkening of the mind. As a consogucticc 
of these deeds, sun, moon, and stars appeared. Still 
greater calamities were in store for men. Another, at 
another time, ate a different kind of food, an examine 
again followed by the rest. In consequence of this, 
the distinctions of sex were established in them ; 
passion arose; they began to beget children. This Avas 
the origin of the evil of sensual love. On a further 
^ Av.,^voI, iii. p. 175.-* Khorda-Avesta, xxxv. 32, 34. 
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oecasiou, one of them ate wild rice, and all lived for 
a time on wild rice, gathered as it was needed for 
immediate consumption. But when some foolish follow 
took it into his head to collect enough for the follow- 
ing day, the rice ceased to grow without cultivation. 
This was’the origin of the. evil ctf idle carelessness. It 
being now necessary to cultivate rice, persons began 
to appropriate and quarrel about land, and even to 
kill .one another. This was the origin of the evil of 
anger. Again, some who were better off hid their 
stores from those who were not so well ofo Thi.s was 
the origin of the evil of covetousness, lu course of 
time the age of men began to decline so as to be 
expressible in number.?. It continues gradually to 
decline until a turning-point arrives, at which it again 
increases.* 

Several points of similarity between the Hebrew 
myth and that just narrated wdll doul)tless occur to 
the reader. The fall of man i.s due, in thi.s, as in 
Genesis, to the eating of a peculiar food by a .single 
person ; and this example is followed, in the one case, 
by the only other inhabitant ; in the other, by all. 
The calamity thus entailed does not tcrminate'iu the 
loss of former pleasures, but extends to the. intro- 
duction of crime and sexual relations. Eve is cursed 
by having to bear children ; the saihe misfortune 
happened to the Buddhist women. Cain quarrelled 
wdth Abel and killed him ; so did the landed proprie- 
tors in the Indian legend quarrel with and kill one 
another, » 

The fourth question which appeared to have 
<Jngaged the attention of the authors of Genesis 
> G. 0 . M., p. 5-9. 
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was tiiat of the variety of languages. How was it, if 
all mankind were descended from a single pair, and if 
again all* but the Noachian family had been drowned, 
tbat they did not all speak the pure language inAvhich 
Adam and feve had conversed with their Creator in 
Paradise ? Ejnbarras6ed by their own theories, the 
writers attempted to aocount for the phenomenon of 
tlae diverse modes of spcecth in use among men by 
an awkward myth. Men had determined to build 
a town, with a tower wliich sliould reach to heaven. 
Jehovah, hqwever, came down one, day to sec what 
they were about, and was filled Avitl) apjtrehension that, 
if they succeeded in this undertaking, he might find 
it impossible to prevent them from carrying out their 
wislies in other ways also, whatever those wishes 
might be. So he determined to coufound tlieir lan- 
guage, tliat they might not understand one another, 
and by this happy contrivance put an end to the 
construction of the dangerous tower,* 

We have anticipated the course of the narrative in 
order to consider the solutions oifored in Ccncsis of 
the four principal luoblems with which it att(unpts to 
deal. • Wc must now return to the point at Avhicli we 
left the p)arcnts of the race, namely, immediately after 
their expulsion from Eden. They now begsm to beget 
children rapidly; and Adam’s eldest son, Cain, after- 
wards killed his second son, Abel, for which Jehovah 
cursed him as he had previously cursed his parents. 
Adam and Eve had several other children, and 
{though this is nowhere oxprcssly stated, but only 
implied) the brothel’s and sisters united in marriage 
to carry on the propagation of the species. In 
« * Geu. xi. 1-9. 
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course of time, however, the “ sons of God began 
to admire the beauty of the “daughters of men,” and 
to take wives from among them. Jehovah, iivdignaut 
at suclx a scandal, fixed the limits of man’s life — 
which had hitherto been mea.sured by cobturies— -at 
120 ycar,< At the same time tjbiere were giants on 
earth. Now Jehovah saw that the human race was 
extremely wicked, so much so, that he began to wish 
lie bad never created it. To remedy this blundei;, 
liowever, he determined to destroy it ; and in order 
that the improvement should be tlioroiigh, to destroy 
along Avith it all cattle, crcejiing things, and Itirds, 
who had not (so far as we ai-c aware) entered into the 
same kind of irregular alliances with other species as 
men. Nevertheless, he had still a lingering fondness 
for his handiwork, badly as it had turned out; and 
thoreforo detemiiiied to preserve enough of each kind 
of animal, man included, to carry on the breed Avith- 
out the necessity of resorting a second time to crea- 
tion. Acting upon this resolve, he ordered an indi- 
vidual named Noah to build an ark of gophei’-wood, 
imnouncing that he Avould shortly destroy all flesh, 
Imt wished to save Noah and his three sons,-AA'itli 
their several wives, lie also desired him to take two 
members of each species of beasts and birds, or, 
according to another account, seven of each clean 
heast and bird, and two of each unclean beast ; but 
in any case taking care that each sex should be repre- 
sented in the ark. When Noah had dojie all this, the 
Avaters came up from below, and doAvnfrom above, and 
there was an increasing flood for forty days. All ter- 
restrial life but that Avbicli floated in the ark Avas 
destroyed. At last tlic Avaters began to^ ebb, and 
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finally the ark rested on the 17th day of the 7tli 
month on Mount Ararat. After forty more days Noah 
sent out. a raven and a dove, of which only the dove 
returned. In seven days he sent the dove again, and it 
returned, bringing an olive-leaf; and after another 
week, when he again,‘scnt it out, it returned no more. 
It was not, however, till the 27th of the 2d month of 
the ensuing year (these chroniclers being very exact 
about dates) that the earth was dried, and that 
Noah and his party were able to cpiit the ark. To 
commemorate the goodness of God in drownin at 
the world except himself and Ids family, Noali erected 
an altar and offered burnt-ofierings of evciy (dean 
beast and every clean fowl. The cfiect was instan- 
taneous. So pleased was Jehovah with the ‘■pleasant 
smell,” that he resolved never to destroy all living 
beings again, though still of opinion that “ the imagi- 
nation of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” ^ 

The myth of the deluge is very general. Tlie 
Hebrews have no e.xclusive property in it. Many 
different races relate it in different way^s. We may 
easily suppose that the partial deluges to which ihey 
must often have been witnesses suggested the notion 
of a universal deluge, in which not only a finv tribes 
or villages perished, but all the inhabited earth was 
laid under water ; or the memory of some actual 
flood of unusual dimensions may have survived in 
the popular mind, and been handed down with traits 
of exaggeration and distortion such as are commonly 
found in the narratives ctf events preserved by oral 
tradition. Let us examine a few instances of the 
flood-myth. 


^ Gen. vi 7, 8, 
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The Fijians relate that the^ocl “Degeiwas roused 
every morning by the cooing of a monstrous bird,” but 
that two young men, his grandsons, one dayj'acciden- 
feJly killed and buried it. Dogci having, after some 
trouble, found the , dead body, detorimned to be 
avenged. ’ The youths “took refuge with a powerful 
tribe of carj^enters,” who built a fence to keep out the 
god. Unable to take the fence by storm, Degci brouglit 
on lieavy floods, which rose so high that his grandsoivs 
and their friends had to escape in “ large bowls that 
happened to be at hand.” Tliey landed, at various 
places ; but it is said that two tribes became extinct.* 
The Greenlanders have “a tolerably distinct tradi- 
tion” of a flood. They say that all men were drowned 
excepting one. This one beat with his stick upon the 
ground and thereby produced a woman.’* 

Kamtschatka has a somewhat similar legend, except 
that it admits a larger number of survivors. Very 
many, according to this version, were drowned, and the 
waves had sunk those who had got into boats; but 
others took refuge in rafts, binding the trees together 
to make them. On these they saved themselves 
with their provisions and all their property. When 
the water’s subsided, the rafts remained on the high 
mountains.” 

Among the North Americans “the* notion of a 
universal deluge ” Avas, in the time of the Jesuit De 
Charlevoix, “ rather widespread.” In one of their 
stories, told by the Iroquois, all human beings were 
drowned ; and it was necessary, in order to repopulate 
the earth, to change animals into men.* 

^ Viti, p. 394. 3 Kaiiitscliatka, p. 273, 

^ Groiiland, p. 246. * N. F., vol. iii. p. 34^. 
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The Tupis of Brazil axe supposed to be named 
after Tupa, the first of men, “who alone survived 
the flood.” ^ igain, “the Peruvians imagined that 
tw d(‘8tructious had taken place, the first by a 
famine, the second by a flood ; according to some 
a few only escaping, but, after the rooro widely 
accepted opinion, accompanied by the absolute 
extirpation of the race.” Tlie present race came 
from eggs dropped out of heaven.^ Several other 
tribes relate in diverse forms this wmrld-wide storv. 
In one of the versions, found in an old Mexicae. 
W'ork, a man and his wife are saved, by the direc- 
tions of their god, in a hollow cypress. In anothei', 
the earth is destroyed by water, because men “did 
not think nor speak of the Creator wlio had created 
them, and who had caused their birth.” “ Because 
they had nob thought of their Mother and Father, 
the Heart of Heaven, whose name is Hurakan, there- 
fore the face of the earth grew dark, and a pouring 
rain commenced, raining by day, raining by night."'' 

The diluvian' legend appears in a very singular 
form in India in the Satapatha Brahmaua. There it 
is stated, that in the basin which was brought to 
Mann to wash his hands in, there was one morning 
a small fish. This fish said to him, “Preserve me, 
I shall save thee.” Mauu inquired from what it 
would save him. The fish replied that it would 
be from a flood which would destroy all creatures. 
It informed Mann that fishes, wdiile small, were 
exposed to the risk of being eaten by other fishes ; 
he was therefore to put it first into a jar ; then 
when it grew too large for that, to dig a trench 
I AL N.aV., p. 185. * Ibid., p. 213. » Ibid., p. 206 it 
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and keep it in that ; thqn when it grew too large 
for the trench, to cany it to the ocean. Straight- 
way it became a large fish, and said : 7 Now in 
such and such a year, then the flood^will come; 
thou .shalt therefore construct a ship, and resort to 
me; thou shalt embark in the* ship when the flood 
rises, and I shall deliver thee from it.” Jlfanu took 
the fish to the sea, and in the year that had been 
named, “he constructed a ship and resorted to him. 
When the flood rose, Mann embarked in the ship. 
The fisli swam towards him. He fastene,d the cabh'. 
of the ship to the fisli’s horn. By tliis moans he 
passed over this northern mountain. The fish said, 
‘I have delivered thee; fasten the sliip to a- tree. 
But lost the wat(!r should cut thee olf whilst thou 
art on the mountain, as much as the water sulisides, 
so much shalt thou descend after it.’ He accordingly 
descended after it as much (as it subsided). . . , 
Now the flood had sw'ejit away all tliese creatures; 
so Mann alone Avas left here.” * The story goes on 
to relate that Manu, being quite alone, produced a 
woman by “arduous religious rites,” and tliat with 
.this woman, who called herself his daughter; “lie 
begot this offspring, AAdiieh is this offspring of IVIami,” 
that is, the existing human lucc. 

After the flood, the history proceeds for some 
time to narrate the lives of a scries of patriarchs, 
the mythological ancestors of the Hebrew race. Of 
these the first is Abram, afterwards called Abraham ; 
to whom a solemn promise was made that he was 
to be the progenitor of a great nation ; that Jehovah 
would bless those who blessed him, and curse those 
‘ 0 . s. T., vol. i. p. 183. • 
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who cursed him; and that in him all generations of 
the earth should be blessed.* \Vlien Abraham visited 
Egypt, he desAed his wife Sarah to call herself his 
sister, fearing lest the Egyptians should kill him for 
her sake. She did so, and was taken into Pharaoh’s 
harejn in conseepienee of her false statement ; but 
Jehovah plagued Pharaoh and his house so severely 
that the truth was discovered, and Sarah was restored 
t« her lawful husband. It is remarkable tlicat 
Abraham is stated to have sub.sequently repeated 
the same contemptible trick, this time alleging by 
Avay of excuse that Sarah really was his step-sister ; 
and that Abraham’s son, Isaac, is said to have done 
the s<amc thing ifi reference to Eebekah.^ Abimelecli, 
king of Gerar, who was twice imposed upon by these 
patriarchs, must have thought it a singular custom 
of tbe family thus to pass ofi’ tbeir wives as sisters. 
Appaxcntl}'', too, both of them were quite prepared 
to surrender their consorts to the luirems of foreign 
monarchs rather than run the smallest risk in their 
defence. 

Abraham, at ninety-nine years of age, w.'i.s for- 
tunate in all things but in one ; he had no legitimate 
heir. But this too was to be given him. Jehovah 
appeared to him, announced himself as Almighty 
God, and established Avith Abraham a solemn cove- 
nant. lie promised to make him fruitful, to give 
his posterity the land of Canaan, in Avhieh he then 
Avas, and to cause Sarah to have a son. At the same 
time he desmed that all males should be circumcised, 
an operation which was forthwith performed on 
Abraham, his iUegitunate son Ishmacl, and all the 
1 Gen. Kii. 1-3. * Gen. xii. 10-20, xx.. xxvj. 6-1 1. 
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men in his house.^ In due time Sarah had a son 
whom Abraliani named Isaac. But wdien Isaac was 
a lad, and ' all Abraham’s hopes of. posterity were 
centred in him as the only child of Sar^i, God one 
day commanded him to sacrifice him as a burnt- 
offering bn a mountain in Moriah. Without a 
murmur, witliout a word of inquiiy, Abraham pre- 
pai’cd to obey this extraordinary injunction, and was 
only withheld from plunging the sacrificial knife into 
the bosom of his son by the positive interposition of 
an angel. Looking about, he perceived a ram caught 
in a thicket, and offered him as a burnt-offering 
instead of Isaac. For this servile and unintelligent 
submission, he was rewarded by Jehovah with further 
promises as to the arnajiiug numbers of his posterity 
in future times. ^ 

The tradition of human sacrifice, thus preserved 
in tire story of Abraham and Isaac, is found also in 
a curious narrative of the Aitaixya Brahrnana. That 
sacred book also commemorates an important person- 
age, in this instance a king, who had no son. Al- 
though he had a hundred wives, yet none of them 
bore him a male heir. He inquired of his priest, 
Narada, what were the advantages of having a son, 
and learned that they were very great. “The father 
pays a debt in his son, and gains immoi’tality,” .such 
was one of the privileges to be obtained by means 
of a son. The Kishi Narada therefore advised King 
Harischandra to pray to Varuna for a son, promising 
at the same time to sacrifice him as soon as he was 
born. The king did so. “Then a eon, Eohita by 
name, was bom to him. A'aruna said to him, ‘ A son 

* Gen. xvii. * Gen. xxi i-8 ; xxii. i-jo. 

^OL. II. Q 
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is born to thee, sacrifice him to me.’ Harischanclra 
said, ‘ An animal is fit for being sacrificed, when it is 
more than ten days old. Let him reach this age, 
then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ At ten days 
Varuna again demanded him, but now his father 
had a fresh excuse, .-and so postponed the sacrifice, 
from age to age until Rohita had received Ifis full 
armour.” Varuna having again claimed him, 
Tiarischandra now said, “AVcll, my dear, to him 
who gave thee unto me, I will sacrifice thee now.” 
But Eohit^, come to man’s estate, had no mind 
to be sacrificed, and ran aAvay to the Avilderness. 
Varuna now caused Htirischandra to suffer from 
dropsy. Rohita, hearing of it, left the forest, and 
AA'cnt to a village, Avhero Iiidra, in disguise, met 
him and desired him to wander. The adAuce was 
repeated every year until Rohita had Avandered six 
years in the forest. This hist year he met a poor 
Rishi, named Ajigarta, who Awas starving, to whom 
he offered one hundred cows for one of his three suns 
as a ransom for himself in the sacrifice to l)e offered 
to Varuna. The father having objected to the eldest, 
and the mother to the youngest, the middle one 
Sunahsepa, Aims agreed upon as the ransom, and 
the hundred cows Avere paid for him. Rohita pre- 
sented to his father the boy Sunahsepa, Aidio Avas 
accepted by the god with the remark that a Brahman 
Avas worth more than a Kshattriya. “ Varuna then 
explained to the king the rites of the Rajasuya sacri- 
fice, at which on the day appointed for the inaugura- 
tion he replaced the (sacrificial animal) by a man.” 

But at the sacrifice a strange incident occurred. 
No one could be found Avilling to bind the Auctim to 

4 ^ 
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the sacrificial post. At last his father offered to do 
it for another hundred cows. Bound to the stake, 
no one could he found to kill him. ThLs act,- also his 
fethcr undertook to do for a third hundred. “He 
then whetted his knife and went to kill his son. 
Sunahsepa then got aware that*, they were going to 
hutcher him just as if he were no man (but a beast). 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will seek shelter with the gods.’ 
He 'applied to Prajapati, who referred him to another 
god, who did the same ; and thus he was driven from 
god to god through the pantheon, until he came to 
Ushas, the dawn. However, as he w.vs praising 
Ushas, his fetters fell off, and Ilarischandra’s belly 
became smaller ; until at the last verse ho was free, 
and Harischandra avcII.” Sunahsepa was now received 
among the priests as one of themselves, and he sat 
down by Visvamitra, an eminent Rishi. Ajigarta, his 
father, requested that he might be returned to him, 
but Visvamitra refused, “ for,” he said, “ the gods 
have presented him to me.” From that time forward 
he became Visvamitra’s son. At this point, however, 
Ajigarta himself entreated his son to return to his 
home, and the answer of the latter is remark-able. 
“Sunahsepa amswered, ‘ Wiat is not found even in the 
hands of a Shudra, one has scon in thy hand, the 
knife (to kill thy son) ; three hundred* cows thou 
hast preferred to me, 0 Angiras.’ Ajigarta then 
answered, ‘ 0 my dear son ! I repent of the bad deed 
I have committed ; I blot out this stain ! one 
hundred of the cows shall bo thine I ’ Sunahsepa 
answered, ‘Who once might commit such a sin, may 
commit the same another time. Thou art still not free 
from the brutality of a Shudra, for thou hast com- 
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mifcted a crime for which no reconciliation exists.’ 
‘Yes, irreconcilable (is this act),’ interrupted Vis* 
varaite.!”^ 

On the likeness of this story to the Hebrew legend 
of the intended sacrifice of Isaac, and on the difforenoo 
between the two, I shall comment elsewhere. From 
the days of Abraham the history proceeds through a 
series of patriarchal biographies— those of Isaac aud 
Rebekah, of Jacob and Rachel, of Joseph and lii.s 
brothers — to the captivity of the Israelites in Egypt 
under the successor of the monarch whose prime 
minister Joseph had been. It is at this point that 
the history of the Hebrews as a distinct nation may 
be said to begin. The patriarchs belong to universal 
history. But from the days of the Egyptian captivity 
it is the fortunes of a peculiar tribe, and afterwards 
of an independent people tliat are followed. Wo 
have their deliverance from slavery, their progress 
thimigh the wilderness, their triumphant establisli- 
ment in their destined home, the rise, decline, and 
fall of their national greatness, depicted with much 
graphic power, and intermingled with episodes of Iho 
deepest interest. It "would not be consistent with the 
plan or limits of this work to follow the history through 
its varied details ; all we can do is to touch upon it 
here and there, where the adventures, institutions, or 
imaginations of the Hebrews present pioints of contact 
wdth those of other nations as recorded in their 
authorised writings. 

It was only by the especial favour of Jehovah that 
the Hebrew slaves were enabled to escape from Egypt 
at all. That deity appointed a man named Moses as 
, ^ A. B,f p. 460-469. 
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tlieir leader ; and, employing Iiim as liis moutLpiece, 
desired Pharaoh to let 'them go. On Pharaoh’s 
refusal, he visited Egypt with a series of calamities ; 
all of them inadequate to the object in view,’ until at 
length Pharaoh and all his anny were o'^mrwhelmed 
in the Red Sea, which had (jpened to allow' the 
Israelites to pass. These last now' escaped into the 
wilderness, where, under the guidance of JVIoses, they 
wahdered for forty years, undergoing all sorts of 
hardships, Ijefore they r(;ached the promised land. 
During the course of their travels, Jehovah gave 
Moses ten commandments, w'liieh stand out from a 
mass of other injunctions and enactments, by the 
solemnity with which they were delivered, and by 
the extreme importance of their subject-matter. They 
are reported to have been given to Moses by Jehovah 
in person on Mount Sinai, in the midst of a very 
considerable amount of noise and smoke, apparently 
intended to bo impressive. By these huvs the Israel- 
ites were ordered — 

t. To have no other God but Jehovah. 

2. To make no i^iage for purposes of worship, 

3.. Not to take Jehovah's name in vain. 

4. Not to work on the Sabbath day. 

5. To honour their parents. 

6. Not to kill. 

7. Not to commit adultery. 

8. Not to steal. 

9. Not to bear fiilse witness against a neighbour. 

10. Not to covet. 

Concerning those commandments, it may be 
observed that the acts enjoined or forbidden arc of 
very dijBferent characters. Some of the obligations 
thus imposed are universally binding, and the 
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precepts relating to them form a portion of universal 
ethics. Others again arc of a purely special theo- 
logical -character, and have no application at all 
except to those who hold certain theological doctrines. 
Lastly, others command states of mind only, which 
have no proper place in positive laws enforced under 
penalties. To illustrate these remarks in detail : the 
four commandments against killing, stealing, adultery, 
and calumny arc of universal obligation, and thotigli 
they are far from exhausting the list of actions which 
a moral code should prohibit, yet properly belong 
to it and are among its most important constituents. 
But the first, second, third, and fourth commandments 
presupjjose a nation believing in Jehovah as thcii- 
God ; and even .with that proviso the fourth, reqnii- 
ing tlie observance of a day of rest, is purely arbi- 
trary ; belonging only to ritual, not to morals. To 
place it along with prohibitions of murder and theft, 
is simply to confuse in the minds of hearers the all- 
important distinction between special observances 
and universal duties. Again, the fifth and tenth 
commairdments require mere emotional conditions ; 
respeet for parents in the one case, absence of covet- 
ousness in the other. No doubt both these mental 
conditions have actions and abstinences from action 
as their coiTclatives but it is with these last that 
law should deal, and not with the mere states ot 
feeling over which -no commandment can exercise the 
■smallest control. Law may forbid us to annoy our 
neighbour, or do him an injury on account of his 
wife whom we love, or his estate which we desire to 
possess ; but ; it is idle to forbid us to wish that the 
wife or the estate were ours. 
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These errors are avoided in the five fundamental 
commandments of Buddhism, which relate wholly 
to matters that, if binding upon any, are _ binding 
upon all. They arc these ; — ’ ■ 

1. Not to kill. ' 

. 2. Not to steal. 

3. Not to indulge iu illicit pleasures of sex. 

4. Not to lie. 

5. Not to drink intoxicating liquors.^ 

No doubt the fifth is not of equal importance wifli 
the rest ; yet its intention is simply to put a stop to 
drunkenness, and this it accomplishes, like teetotal 
.societies, by requiring entire abstinence. Probably 
in hot climates, and with populations not capable of 
much self-control, this was tlio wisest way. ‘ The 
third commandment, as I have presented it, is some- 
what vague, but this is because the form in which 
it is given by the authorities is not always the same. 
Sometimes it appears as a mere prohibition of all 
unchastity ; but the more qmobable view appears to 
be that of Burnouf, who interprets it as directed 
against adultery, in substantial accordance with 
Alabaster, who renders it as an injunction “ not to 
indulge the passions, so as to invade the legal or 
natural rights of other men.” 

In the eight principal commandments of the Parsecs, 
the breach of which was to be punished with death, 
there is the same confusion of theological and natural 
duties as in the Hebrew Bible. The Parsces were 
forbidden — 

1. To kill a pure man (*.&, a Parsee). 

2. To put out the fii’o Bohram. 
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3. To throw the impurity from dead bodies into fire or water. 

4. To commit adultery. 

5. To practise magic or contribute to its being practised. 

6. To throw the impurity of menstruating women into fire or 

water. 

7. To commit sodomy with boys. 

8. To commit highway-robbery or suicide.^ 

Besides these commandments, Jehovah gave his 
people a vast mass of laws, amounting in fact to a 
complete criminal code, through his mouthpiece 
Moses. Among these laws were those which were 
written on the two tables of stone, commonly though 
erroneously supposed to have been the ten command- 
ments of the 20th chapter. The express statement 
of Exodus forbids such a supposition. It is there 
stated that when God had finished communing witli 
Moses he gave him “ two tables of testimony, tables 
of stone, written Avith the finger of God.” This most 
valuable autograph Moses had the folly to break in 
his anger at finding that the Israelites, led by his 
brother Aaron, had taken to worshipping a golden 
calf in his absence.® God, however, desired him to 
prepare other tables like those h 8 had destroyed, and 
kindly undertook to write upon them the very words 
that had been on the first. Apparently, however, 
he only dictated them to Moses, who is said to have 
written uj)on the tables “ the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.” What these words were 
there can be no doubt, for he had begun his address 
to Moses by saying, “ Behold, I make a covenant;” 
and had concluded it by the expression, “ Write thou 
these, words ; for after the tenor of these words have 


^ Av., vol. ii. p. lx. 


^ Ex. xxxi. 18, and xxxii. 19. 
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I made a covenant with thee and with Israel.” ’ Now 
the commandments thus asserted to have been written 
on the tables of stone were very different^ from the 
ten given before on Mount Sinai, and resemble more 
closely still the style of those quoted froln the Parsee 
books. . Yet they were evidpntly deemed by the 
writers of great importance, from the honour ascribed 
to them of having been originally written in God’s 
own handwriting on stone. Their purport is-:— i. 
To ’forbid any covenant with the inhabitants of the 
land to which the Israelites were going, and to enjoin 
them to “ destroy their altars, break their images, and 
cut down their groves ; ” — 2. To require the observ- 
ance of the feast of unleavened l>read ; — 3. To lay 
claim to firstlings for Jehovah, and demand their 
redemption ; — 4. To command the Sabbatical rest 

5. To enjoin the observance of the feast of weeks ; 

6. To desire that all males .should appear thrice 
yearly before the Lord ; — 7. To forbid the sacrifice 
of blood with leaven; — 8. To forbid leaving the 
sacrifice of the feast of the passover till morning ; 
— 9. To demand the first-fruits for Jehovah ; — 10. To 
forbid seething a kid in its mother’s milk.* 

Eminent as Moses was, and high as he stood in the 
favour of his God, he w'as not peimittcd to load his 
people to Canaan. Jehovah punished him for a 
momentary weakness by depriving him of that 
privilege, which was reserved for Joshua. Just as 
the waters of the Ecd Sea were cleft in two to allow 
the Israelites to quit Egypt, so were those of the 

* Ex. xxxiv. 1-28. * 

® My attention waa drawn to the fact that these were the contents of 
the tables by Goethe’s interesting essay : “ Zwei wichtige, bishcr nnerSr- 
terte, biblische Fragen.” 
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Jordan cleft in two to allow them to enter Canaan. 
No sooner did the feet of the priests bearing the ark 
touch th<j water, than the portion of the river below 
was cut off from that above, the upper watei-s rising 
into a heap/' Striking as this miracle is, it is not 
more so than that performed by Visvamitra, an Imlian 
sage. AYhen he arrived at a river which he desired 
to cross, that holy man said : “ Listen, 0 sisters, to 
the bard who has come to you from afar with waggon 
and chariot. Sink down ; become fordable ; reach 
not up to our cliariot-axles with your streams. (The 
rivers answer) : We shall listen to thy words, 0 bard ; 
thou hast come from far with waggon and chariot. 
I will bow down to thee like a woman witli full breast 
(suckling her child), as a maid to a man will I throw 
myself open to thee. (Visvamiti'a says) : When the 
Bharatas, that war-loving tribe, sent forward, impelled 
by Indra, have crossed thee, then thy headlong 
current shall hold on its course. I seek the favour 
of you the adorable. The Avar-loving Bharatas liaA^'c 
crossed ; the Sage has obtained the favour of the 
rivers. Swell on, impetuous and fertilising ; fill your 
channels ; roll rapidly.” ^ 

So that the very same prodigy which, according to 
the Book of Joshua, was wrought for the benefit of 
the Hebrew people in Palestine, was, according to tlie 
Eig-Veda, wrought for the benefit of a warlike tribe 
in India, 

After their arrival and settlement in Palestine the 
Israelites passed through a period of great trouble 
and disturbance. The government was a direct 
theocracy; men appointed by God, that is, self- 
^ Josh. iii. ® 0 . S. T,, vol. i. p. 340. 
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appomtccl, put themselves at the head of affairs and 
governed with more or less success under the inspira- 
tion, and in the name of Jehovali. During this time 
the people Avere exposed to great annoyance from 
their enemies the Philistines, by whom fliey were for 
a certain space held in subjugation. The legend of 
the national hero and deliverer, Samson, falls Avithin 
this period of depression under a foreigu yoke. 
Samson is the Jewish Herakles, and his exploits arc 
altogether as fabulous as those of his Hellenic 
counterpart ; though it is not impossible that such a 
personage as Samson may have lived and ma,y have 
led the people with some glory against their heredi- 
tary enemies. Many internal disturbances contri- 
buted to render the condition of the Israelites under 
their theocracy for from emdable; and at length, 
under the go vernment of Samuel, the last repre- 
sentatiA''e of this state of things, the people could 
bear their distresses no longer and united to demand 
a king. The request Avas undoubtedly a Avise one ; 
for the authority of a monarch Avas eminently needed 
to give internal peace and protection against external 
attacks to the distracted nation. Samuel, hpwever, 
was naturally opposed to such a change. His feelings 
and his interests were alike concerned in the mainten- 
ance of the direct government of Jehovah, w^hose 
plenipotentiary he was. But all his representations 
that the proposal to elect a king was a crime in the 
eyes of God, were unavailing. He Avas compelled to 
yield, and selected, as the monarch appointed by 
Jehovah himself, a young man named Saul. Before 
long, however, Jehovah discovered that he had made 
a mistake, and that Saul was not the kind of man 
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lie had hoped to fmd him. Samuel was therefore 
desired to anoint David, to supplant him. In other 
words, Saul did not prove the obedient instrument 
which Sitmuel had hoped to make of him, and he 
therefore entered into a secret conspiracy to procure 
his deposition. The conduct of Saul, and his 
relations to David, have probably been misrepresented 
by the ecclesiastical liistorians, Avho persistently 
favour David. Nevertheless, they cannot wholly 
disguise the lawless and savage career of tliis 
monarch before his accession to the throne, of which 
at length He obtained possession. Nor was lus 
conduct during his occupation of it altogether exem- 
plary. He, however, promoted the views of the 
priestly party, and this was enough to cover a 
multitude of sins. 

His son Solomon who succeeded him was the most 
magnificent of the monarchs of Israel, and the last 
who ruled over the undivided kingdom. He was 
especially renowned for his wisdom, which is exempli- 
fied by a famous decision. Two Avomen came before 
liim to dispute the ownership of an infant. One of 
them stated that the other, Avho Avas alone in the 
same house with her, had killed her own child by 
lying upon it during the night, and taken the living 
child from its, mother AA-hile that mother was asleep. 
The other asserted that the living child was hoi's. 
Having heard the tvA'o statements, the king ordered 
the living child to be cut in two and half given to 
each woman. Hereupon the one declared that she 
would prefer to resign it ^together; but. the other 
professed her acquiescence in the judgmenitl The 
king at once awarded it to her Avho had been Avilliug 
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to resign it ratber than see it divided.^ Equal, or 
perhaps even gi-catcr wisdom, was displayed by a 
monarch whose history is recorded in oije of the 
sacred boohs of Buddhism. Two women were 
contending before him about their right to a boy. 
He desired each of them to take hold of it by one of 
its hands and to pull at it ; the one who succeeded 
in getting it to keep it. She who was not the mother 
pulled unmercifully; whereas the true mother, though 
stronger than her rival, only pulled gently in order 
to avoid hurting it. The king perceived the truth, 
and adjudged it to the one who had pulled it 
gently.'^ 

Rehoboam, the son and successor of Solomon, 
failing to conciliate the people at his accession, 
brought about the schism between Samaria and 
Judaea, between the ten tribes and the two, which was 
never afterwards healed. After this the government 
in each kingdom may be described as absolute 
monarchy tempered by prophetical admonition. The 
prophets, who formed a kind of professional body of 
advisers in the interest of Jehovah, made it tlicir 
business to reprove the crimes, and especially the 
idolatries of the kings. They exercised the kind of 
influence which a cor'ps diplcmiatuiue may sometimes 
exercise on a feeble court. The monarchs sometimes 
attended to their advice ; sometimes rejected it ; and 
they receive commendation or reproof at the hands 
of the historians according to their conduct in this 
respect. Two of these prophets, Elijah and Elisha, 
were men, of great eminence, and their actions are 
recorded at length. Such was the power of Elisha 
* I King* iii. 16-38, ® G. 0 . M., p.,344. 
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that when, on one occasion, he cursed some children 
who had called him bald head, she-bears came out of 
the wood- and ate forty-two of them.^ Ecspect for 
ecclesiastics or prophets is sometimes inculcated by 
such decidecTmeasurcs as those. A young Euddhist 
monk once laughed at another for the alacrity with 
which he leapt over a grave, saying he was as active 
as a monkey. The man whom he had ridiculed told 
liitn that he belonged to the highest rank in the 
Chur(;h ; that is, that he Avas an Arhat. Upon 
hearing this the young monk was so alarmed that all 
his hair stood on end, .and he begged for forgiv^eness. 
His repentance saved him from being born in hell ; 
but because he had lauglied at .an Arhat he was con- 
demned to bo born 500 times as a monkey.* 

Elisha’s powers in other respects were not le.ss 
Avonderful. He could cause iron to swim, could 
foretell tlic course of events in a war, could restore the 
dead to life, and could smite tlie king’s enemies with 
blindness.* In this last accomplishment he has rivals, 
as Canon Callaway has correctly noted, among the 
Amazulu priests. The Amazulus h.ave a w'ord in 
their language to describe the practice. “ It is c.alled 
an umlingo,” they say, if, Avhen a chief is about to 
fight Avith another chief, his doctors cause a darkness 
to spread among his enemies, so that they are un.able 
to sec clcai'ly.* 

The kingdom of Israel, unfaithful to the worship 
of Jehovah, fell under the yoke of Shalmaneser King 
of Assyria ; AA’^hde Judah, though att(j,cked and 
summoned to submit, by his successor, ^Macherib 

1 2 Kings ii. 23-25. ^ 2 Kings vL 7. , 

2 G. 0 . M., p. 351. ♦ R. S. A , vol. iii. p.'!|38. 
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(or more correctly Sanherib), remained independent 
some time longer. The King of Judah was at tliis 
time Hezekiah, a man thoroughly imbued jvdth the 
principles of the Jehovistic party, and thercfore much 
lauded by the historians. Tlie prophet of the day 
was Isaiah, one of the most eminent of those who 
have fdled the prophetic office. Isaiah warmly en- 
couraged Hezekiah to resist the designs of conquest 
cherished by Sanherib, and promised a successful 
issue. The messengers of the Assyrian monarcli 
had insvdtingly reproached Jehovah with Ijis inability 
to deliver the laud, alleging tliat none of the gods 
of the territories which he Itad conf|uered had 
availed them anything. But a signal confutation 
this profane belief in large armies as against 
deities w'as about to be given, and that in a manner 
whicli gave an equally signal triumph to Jehovah, the 
god of the Jews, and Ptah, the god of the Egyptians. 
(Sanherib was engaged in an expedition against Egypt, 
which was governed at this time by a priest-king, 
resembling Hezekiah in the piety of his character. 
This priest was in bad odour with his army, who 
refused to assist him against the invaders. During 
his trouble on this account, the god wliom he .served 
appeared to him in his sleep and promised that he 
should suffer nothing, for he would send him his 
divine assistance, just as Jehovah promised deliver- 
ance through the mouth of Isaiah. He therefore went 
with some followers to Pclnsiura, and when there, a 
number of field-mice, pouring in upon the Assyrians, 
devoured quivers, their bows, and the handies 
of thein_^|y^a, so that on the next day they fled 
defence!^ aid many were killed. Herodotus tells us 
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that in his day there was still to be seen the statue of 
the king in the temple of Ptah, a mouse in his hand, 
and this 'mscription : “Whoever looks on me, let him 
revere the gods.”* In the Hebrew version of this 
catastrophe, the field-mice are converted into the 
angel of the Lord, and the destruction of the weapons 
into the slaughter by that angel of 185,000 men. 
Sanherib, it is added, returned to Nineveh, whore he 
was assassinated by his two sons.' But Sanherib 
himself, in a deciphered inscription, declares that he 
had beaten, the Egyptians, subjected Judsea, carried 
off many of its inhabitants, and only left Jerusalem 
to . the king.“ Certainly this statement is strongly 
confirmed, so far as Judma is concerned, by the 
admission of the historians themselves, that Sanherib 
had taken the fenced cities of the country; that 
Ilczekiah had made an unreserved submission to him, 
and had even sent him, by way of tribute, not only all 
the treasures in his own palace and in the temple, 
but the very gold from the doors of the temple, and 
from the pillars Avhich he himself had overlaid.* So 
humiliating a position went far to justify the taunts 
of the- Assyrian ambassadors, that the god of Judma 
was no more to be trusted as a defence against 
material weapons than the gods of the subjugated 
nations. 

A remarkable instance of the favour of Heaven 
towards Hezekiah was subsequently evinced. The 
king fell dangerously ill, and was warned by Isaiah 
to make the necessary ari^ngements in view of his 
death, which was about to happen. Hezekiah did 

* Herod., ii. 141. ** E. I., p. 328. ’ 

_ * 2 K,ings xix. 35-37. * 2 Kings xviii. 13-16. 
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tint bcjw’ the announcornont witli uuich dignity. 
Ho passionately implored dohovali to renienihor his 
piety and his good deeds, and thpu “wept sore.” 
Moved by thivs pitiable supplication, Jehovah sent 
Isaiah back again to promise him fd'teon years’ more 
life. On Hezekiah’s asking for. a sign that he would 
be healed, hsaiah asked him whether he would prefer 
that the, shadow on the dial should advanei' or go 
hack ten degrees. Hezekiah, thinking that it was 
a mere trifle for a god to cause it to advance, desired 
that it might turn backwards.^ 

A similar grace wsus shown towards King Woo in 
China, but in this case it was the prayer of others, 
not his own, that etfected his r(?eovery. His hroth(‘r, 
the Duke of Chow, erected four altars, put certain 
symbols upon them, and addres.sed himself to thrc(' 
d<.'parted kings. “ 'I’lie rjnmd historian hj hu order 
wrote on tablets his prayer to the following etfoct ; — 
‘ A. B., your chief descendant, is sulfering from a severe 
.and dangerous sickness ; — if you three kings have in 
heaven the charge of tvafehinf/ over him, Ifeaven’s 
great son, let me. Tan, be a substitute for his person. 
I have been lovinglv obedient to mv father ; • 1 am 
po.s.se.ssod of many abilities and arts wliich fit me to 
serv^e spiritual beings. Your cliief de.scendant, on the 
other hand, has not so many abilities and arts as 1, 
and is not so capable of serving spiritual beings. And, 
moreover, he was appointed in the hall of God to 
extend his aid to the four quarters of the, e7nptre, 
•'!o that he might establish your descendants in this 
lower world.'- The people of the lour quarters stand 
io reverent awe of him. Oh ! do not let that pre- 

* 2 Kings XX. i-ii. . 

VOI.. If. K 
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cions heaven-conferred appointment fall to the ground, 
and all our former kings will also have a perpetual 
reliance spd resort. I will now seek for your orders 
from the great tortoise.”’ After thi.s prayer, the Duke 
divined with the tortoises, Avhicli gave favourahle 
indications. “ The oracular re8j)onses” were favour- 
able too. Accordingly the king recovered, but the 
devoted brother, though he did not die, suffered for 
seane time from unjust suspicions, and retired frdiu 
court. This was after the decease of King Woo. 
The discovery of tlie tablets by Woo’s successor led to 
his restoration to favour. I'he relation of the rei<rn 
of Hezekifih, one of the most inglorious of Judah’s 
rulers, is an example of the use made of a theory 
which pervades and colours the whole history of tljo 
kings from beginning to end. That theory is, that 
God favoured .and protec,ted those inonarchs who 
worshipped him and obeyed his prophets, while he 
punished those who worshipped other gods .and 
neglected his orders. Tlie deposition of Saul, tlu? 
glory of David, the destruction of the families of 
.leroboam and llaasha, the miserable fate of Ahab and 
his seventy sons, the ex.altation of Jehu and his 
milder punishment proportioned to his mitigated 
idolatry, .are all ex.amples of the prev.ale)lcc of thi.s 
theory. Some of the facts indeed avere rather 
difficult to deal avith ; such, for instance, Jis the pal- 
pable decline of Judaea under Hezekiali, and the 
continuance of its previous misfortunes under Josiah, 
the most praiseworthy of the kings, who, in spite of 
his unrivalled piety, was shain in a battle against a 
mere pag.an. But inconsistcucics like these might 
^ C. C., vol. iii. p. 353,— Shoo King, part 5, book 6. 
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be glossed over or explained away. I'be best kit)gs 
might meet with the greatest calamities, and tin' 
people of Jehovali might prove even more ni^fortimate 
than the heathen. It mattered not. They were still 
nnder his protection ; and if they .suffered, it was 
he(!aii.se they had not worship])ftd him enongh, or not 
Avorshippcd him exclusively. With tliis elastic Itypo- 
thesis tlie key to all liistorical events was found. 

*Ti*aces of a similar theoiy arc to be found in the 
gacred books of China, though in one instance it is 
placed in the mouth of a .successful, .s()vereigu 
desirous of viudicating his supensession of a former 
dynasty. It is, however, precisely in such case',, 
Avhere sonu; l.)avid or .lehu has de[)Osed a former-mon- 
areh and taken lii.s throne, that this theory is ii.seful, 
transferring, as it <loes, tlui ro.sjionsibility of the i.ssne 
to a higher power. Thus speaks tlie Chinc,sc king : — 
“1 have heard the saying-— ‘God leads men to 
tranquil security,’ but the sovereign of Ilea would 
not move to such security, whereu}»on G<jd sent down 
cm'rections, indicating his mind to him. Jve6. 
however, would not be warned by God, but proceeded 
to greater di.ssolutene.ss and sloth ami excu.ses for 
himself. Then Heaven no lono'er remirded nor heai’d 

O O 

him, but , dhsallowed bis great appointment, and 
inflicted extreme puuisbinent. Hereupon it charged 
your founder, T’ang the Snccessful, to .set Hea aside, 
and by rneau.s of able men to rule the empire. From 
T’ang the Successful down to the Emperor Yih, 
every sovereign sought to tnakc his virtue illustrious, 
and duly attended to the sacrifieos. And thus it was 
that vdiile Heaven exerted a great e.stablishiug in- 
fluence, presendng and regulating the houpe of Yin, 
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its sovereigns on their part were humbly careful not 
to lose the favour of God, and strove to manifest a 
good doing corresponding to that of Heaven. But in 
these times, ^ their successor showed himself greatly 
ignorant of th‘. ways of Heaven, and much less could 
it Ixi (expected of liimcthat he would be regardful of 
lli(! caniest labours of his fathers for the country. 
Greatly abandoTied to dissolute idleix'ss. In; paid no 
regard to the bright principles of Heaven, nor tlic, 
avvfulnesH of the. people. On this account God no 
longer ]»rote.(‘ted him, but sent down the great ruin 
which we have witnes.sed. .lTeav('n was not with him 
'necause he did not seek to illustrate his virtue. 
fiah'dl, witli regard to all states, great and small, 
throughout the four ipiartcrs of the empire, iti every 
taise there are reasons to be alleged for their punish- 
ment. . . . 1’he sovereigns of our Chow, from their 
oreat goodness, were charged witli the work of God. 
There was the charge to them, ('ut olf Yin. 77/ey 
jrrocceded to perfonn it, and announced the correcting 
work of God. . . . d’ho thing was from the decree of 
Heaven ; do not resist me ; 1 dare not have any 
further- change for yon.’ ” ‘ 

But it Avas not only by interested parties that this 
doctrine was proclaimed in Gliiua. The She King, 
a sacred book corresponding in character to the 
Psalms, distinctly adopts it, and thus gives it the 
highest sanction. 'Hiis is tlic language of one of 

r> o o 

the Odes 

Great is Ox)d, ,, 

Beholding this lower world in majesty. 

He surveyed the four quarters [of the kingdom], 

^ , 0 . C.,,vol. iii. p. 460.— Shoo King, part 5. h. 14, ii. i-i 3 . 
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Seeking for some one to give settlement to tl^e |>ro])]e. 

Those two [earlier] dynasties 

Had failed to satisfy him with their governmeiit j 

So througliout the various Slates ' * 

He sought and considered p 

For one on wliicli he iniglit confer the rule. 

Ifating all the great [States], 

He turned his kind n.?gards on tlic west, 

And there gave a settlement [to king T\t ]. . . . 

• God having brought about the removal tliitlier of lids hi- 
. telligcnt ruler, ’ ^ 

The Kwaii honles lle<l away ; . . . 

God, who had raised tlie Stale, raised up a proper ruler 
for it . , . 

This King Ke 

Was gifted by God with the power of judgment, 

So that the fame of liis virtue silently grew. 

His virtue ^vas liighly intelligent, 

Highly intelligent and of rare <lisci‘iniination ; 

Able to lead ; able to rule,- - 
To rule over this great country ; 

Rendering a cordial submission, effecting a cordial union. 

When the sway came U> King Wfiii, 

His virtue left notViing to be dissatisfied with, 
lie received the blessing of Ood, 

And it was extended to his descendiujts.” 

Tlie Ode proceeds to relate liow completely victorious 
Uiis virtuous king was over Lis enemies, luid Low 
perfect was tlie security from invasion enjoyed by tLe 
country wLilc Le governed itd 
Feelings like tliose tliat inspinMl the Jewish cLro- 
liidcrs are still more clearly visible in tin* liistory of 
Thibet than in that of China. Jlere the orthodox 
compilers frequently inform ns that the reign of a 
king who observed the law and honoured the clergy 
^vas distinguished in a peculiarly high degree by the 
^ 0 . C, vol. iv. p, 448.— She King, pan 3, b, ijOile 7. 
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])i’o.speiity of tlic land and the happiness of its pcoplo. 
Of one, for instance, who “entered tlie portals of 
religion at tliii;ty-ciglit year's of jigo,. it is noted 
that “ he founded the constitution of the whole 
great nation, on order, and furtliered its wrdfaro arnl 
peace/’ ‘ llis son made the whole great nation happv 
hy promoting religion and the laws.”^ Another 
monarch receives a still higher panegyric. “ By the 
unhounded honour ho showed towards the cleror-, le; 
c'xaltod religion, so that by the religious cai'c wliic.lr kt) 
Itestowed on the inhabitants of the snow-kingdom, the 
welfare of the people of Thibet equalliM,!. that of ilic 
'i.'egri (gods or spirits), A painful contrast is pi'o- 
sented by his successor on the throne, liiiiig-Dhaima, 
who belonged t(.> the heretical “ black religion,” who 
destroyed the temples of Buddhism, persecuted its 
adherents, burnt its books, and degraded its ministers. 
So impious was he, that the very names of th(.i three 
uems and of the four oi'ders of cK-rgy ceased to he 
mentioned in tlio land. lie mot, liowever, with his 
well-deserved punisliincnt at the hands of a, faitlifed 
Buddhist, who assassinated him with a bow and arrow, 
at the same time using words to the effect that, n.s 
liuddha overcauu' the unbelievers, so he ha<I killed the 
wicked king.* Another king “ showed respect to tlu' 
hidden sanctiriirics, whereby his power and the 'welfare, 
of the laud increased.” ■* Comparable to Josiah in his 
piety and reverence for the true religion was a king 
whose reign is described in glowing language by bi-* 
admiring historians. “ This powerful ruler,” l!j(;y say, 
“ who regarded the religion of Buddha as the most 


' G. 0 . M., p. 201. 
,* IliiJ., p. 203. 


’ IViid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 32T. 
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precious gem, gave great freedoms and privileges to 
the clei’gy.” He honoured temples and respected the ‘ 
pious endowments of his ancestors. Not only did lie 
punish thieves, robbers, and similar criminals, but. if 
any man, of high or low position, was inimical or 
ill-disposed towards the faith, -.lie was deprived of his 
property and reduced to the greatest distress. Some 
of those who.se heresy was visited with thi.s seven' 
chiistisement were so unreasonable as to grumbli;, ^nd 
pointed out that it was only tin'! clergy who were 
fattening on their misery and oppre.ssion. In saying 
this they pointed at the spiritual men who pa.s.scd by; 
whereupon the faithful king issued a decree, .saying, 
“ It is sriictly prohibited to look contemptuously at 
my clergy and to point at them with the finger;" 
wlioever dared to do so was to have his eyes put out 
and his finger cut off. Unfortunately “ these orders 
of the pious king ” led to the formation of a party 
of malcontents, by two of whom he was strangled 
in his sleep. The lamentations of the historian 
at this untoward event are unmeasured. The 
power and strength of the Thibetan kingdom 
ran away like the stream of spring waters ; the 
happiness and welfare of the people Avere extin- 
guished like a lamp whose oil is exhausted ; the 
royal power and majesty vanished like the colours 
of the rainliow ; the iilack religion began to pre- 
vail like a destructri^e tempest ; the inclination to 
good dispositions and good deeds was forgotten 
like a dream. Moreover, the translation of reli- 
gious writings remaincfl unfiui.shcd — for this king 
had also resembled Josiali in his interest in; 
sacred books; — and those great men. who adhered 
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to the true religion could only weep over its decline 
and fall/ 

Not less pitiable was the fate of Judaea under the 
irreligious monarchs who followed upon Josiah. One 
was taken prisoner by the king of Egypt ; two others 
were carried oil' to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar: 
under the fourth, the national independence Ava'; 
finally extinguished, and the people reduced to 
a condition of captivity in a foreign laud. Thi.s 
ealainity is distinctly ascribed to their neglect of 
the true religion, and their contonipt iVjr the nies- 
sengers of God.'* 

Strictly speaking, the history of the Jewish nation 
ends with the Captivity, But there are still three 
books of a historical character in the Old Testament, 
Ezra and Neheiniah, relating the fortiuies of a small 
number of Jews who returtied to the land of tlieii' 
forefathers, whoti a change of policy in their rulers 
rendered this return possible ; and Esther, containing 
the account of tins reception of a Jewish woman inU' 
the hiU'em of a heathen king, and showing how ably 
she contrived to use her iuliuence in favour of the 
interests, of her race. 


Subdivision 2.—Joh, Proverbs, and Bevksiastes. 

The Book of Job, the Psalms attributed to David, 
and the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes attributed to 
Solomon, resemble one another in teaching religion 
and morality by the method of short sentences or 
maxims. They do not, like' the books we have just 
examined, convey their moral by means of historical 
’ G. 0 . M., p. 361. * 2 Chron. 14*17. 
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narrative; nor do they, like the prophets, impicss it 
jo flowing and eoiitiunous rhetoric. Between tlu' 
sober and even course of the liistoiy, and^the im- 
passioned emotional torrents poured out ' by the 
prophets, they occujty :i medium positioin They uie 
more introspective, more occiijnpd with feelings and 
vetlcctions, than the first; more heedful of external 
xiature, more able to contemplate facts, apart from their 
peculiar construction of those facts, than the last. ' , 
Job is the story of a wealthy landowner, concerning 
whom God and Satan enter into a sort of wager ; 
God, in the fimt instance, challenging Satan to 
consider his piety and general good character, and 
Satan replying that, if only his prosperity were 
destroyed, he would curse God to his face. God then 
gives Sattin leave to put his theory to the test by 
attacks directed against Job’s property, desiring at 
the same time that his person may be; spared. Job 
bears the loss of his wealth with resignation ; but at 
a second colloquy Satan insinuates that his virtue 
would give way if his misfortunes extended to his 
person. Hcrcujxon God gives Satan leave to attack 
him in every respect so long as he spares hjs life. 
Poor Job is accordingly coveretl with boils from head 
to foot, and his patience, proof against poverty, breaks 
down under this terrible infliction. He loudly curses 
the day of his birth, and wi.shes he had died from the 
womb. After this introduction, which, in its familiar 
conversations between Jehovah and the xlevil, r*esemblos 
the grotesque legends of the middle xiges, the bulk of 
the book is occupied with *tbe complaints of Job, the 
discourses of his throe friends who come to comfoit 
him, the reproaches directed against his self-rigliteous- 
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ness liy a person iiatnod Elihu, and, finally, a long ad- 
dress — containing as it were the moral of the talc— 
from the^ Almighty himself. At the close of the book 
Job expresses his abhorrence of himself and his pro- 
found repentance, and his former prosperity is then 
not only restored but amplified to a high degree. 
He has seven sons and three beautiful daughters, and 
dies 140 yearn after the events narrated, having 
seeii four generations of his descendants. What w;is 
the effect on the mind of Satan of this result, whether 
lie considered himself defeated, or Avhether he was 
confirmed in his malicious opinion that Job did not 
“ fear God for nought,” is nowhere stated. But one 
of the most curious features of this book is tlie 
picture it gives of that person, as a being not alto- 
getluT bad, though fond of mischief, taking a some- 
what cynical view of the motives of human conduct, 
and anxious, in the interests of his theory, to try 
experiments upon a subject selected for liim by 
his antagonist, and therefore peculiarly likely to dis- 
appoint his expectations. It does not appear that 
he had any desire to hurt Job further than was 
necessary for his purpose, nor is there a trace of the 
bad character he subsequently obtained as a mere 
devil, longing to involve men’s souls in eternal de- 
struction. . 

In the Psalms we have a scries of religious songs 
of varying character — praising, blessing, supplicating, 
complaining, lamenting, invoking good or evil upon 
others, according to the mood of the several writers, 
or of the same writer at different seasons. Some of 
them are of considerable beauty, and express much 
depth of religious feeling. Others, again, are inspired 
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i)jr sentiinents of malevolence, and merely appeal to 
God in support of national or private animosities. 
As examples of the latter class, take the i loth Psalm, 
supposed to have been addressed to David, where it 
is predicted that “ the Lord at thy right hand shall 
strike through kings in the day of his wrath,” and 
that “ ho shall fill the places with the dead bodies^ 
he shall wound the heads over many countries.” In 
tlie immediately preceding Psalm, the 109th, the writj.*r 
is still more vindictive, and his enemy is more, 
exclusively his own. He begins by calling him 
“ wicked ” and “ deceitful,” and says he has spokeI^ 
against him with a lying tongue. Premising that ho 
is altogether in the act of prayer, he prays against the 
adversary in somewhat emphatic language : — 

“ Set thou a wicked man over him, and let the accuser stand at 
his right hand. When he shall be judged, let him be found 
guilty, and let his prayer become sin. Let bis days be few, and 
let another take his office. Let his children bo fatherless, and 
bis wife a widow. Let liis cliildren wander about and beg, and 
•seek food far from tlieir desolate places. Let the creditor catch 
all that he hath, and strangers rob the fruit of his industry. 
Let there be none to extend mercy to him, and let none be 
merciful to his fatherless children. Let his posterity be cut off, 
and in the following generation let tlieir name be blotted out. 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord, and 
let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. Let them be before 
the Lord continually, and let him cut off the memory of them 
IVom the earth.” 1 

In the following verse the enemy is declared to 
have persecuted the poor and needy, and this is put 
forward as the excuse for imprecations evidently in- 
spired by personal illwill. In another of these 

* Psalm cix. 1-15. 
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Psalms^ Jeiiovali is entreated to persecute tlie enemies 
o| Israel with storm and tempest, as fires btim up 
woods apd flames set mountains on fire/ Elsewliere 
the king is said to ti’ust in the Lord, and he therefore 
hopes that the Lord will find out his enemies, and 
will make them as a fiery oven in the time of bis 
anger ; that the fire will devour them ; and that be 
will destroy their fruit from the earth and their seeil 
from among the children of men/ 

Parallels to these Psalms of cuming may he met 
with in the Veda, just as the Psalms in general 
are more nearly paralleled by the Vedic hymns than 
by those of any other sacred book. One poet writes 
as follows : — 

“ Blinded shall ye he, 0 enemies, like headless snakes, and 
thus plagued hy Agni, may Indra always kill the best of you. 
Whatever relation troubles us, whatever stranger wishes to kill 
us, him may all the gods destroy ; prayer is my powerful protec- 
tion, iny refuge and powerful protection.” ® 

Remarkably close is the similarity between tlie 
assertion of the Hindu Rishi that prayer is his power- 
ful protection, and that of the Hebrew Psalmist tliat 
he is, or gives himself to, prayer. In another hymn 
the aid of a goddess Apva (said to mean “disease 
or fear”) is invoked against the enemies of the 
singer 

“ Bewildering the hearts of our enemies, 0 Apva, take possession 
of their limbs and pass onward ; come near, burn them witli tires 
in their hearts ; may our enemies fall into blind darkness.^ . . • 
Attack, ye heroes, and conquer may Indra grant you prolco 

' Psalm Ixxxiii. 14, 15, ^ S. V., p. 297. — Sama Veda, 2. 9. 3. t- 

* Psalm xxi,'8-io. . ‘0. S. T., vol. v. p. iid. 
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tnay our arm be productive of teiTor, that ye may be im- 
conquerablc. Arrow- goddess, s’harpened by prayer; fly past as 
when shot olF ; reach the enemies ; penetrate into thorn ; let not 
even one escape thee/’ ^ ^ 

But those expressions of hostility, direfeted appar- 
ently against enemies who were.cngagod in actual war 
with the Irieuds of the writer, make no approach 
in the bitterness of their (uirses to the language of 
the Psalmist when dealing with liis personal foes/ jV 
parallel to this more private enmity may be found in 
the Atharva-Veda, where the god Kama is invoked 
to bring down the severest evils upon the objects of 
the imprecation ; — 

With oblations of butter I worship Kama, the mighty islayer 
of enemies. Do thou, when lauded, beat down my foes by thy 
^reat might The sleeplessness which is displeasing to my mind 
and eye, which harasses and docs not deliglit me, that sleeple.ss- 
ness I let loose upon my enemy. Having praised Kama, may I 
rend him, Kama, do thou, a flerce lord, let loose sleeplessness, 
misfortune, chilJle.ssness, homelessness, and want upon him wlio 
designs us evil. . . . May breath, cattle, life, forsake; tlieiu. . . . 
Indra, Agni, and Kama, mounted on the same chariot, hurl ye 
down my foes ; when they have fallen into the notliermost dark* 
iie.ss, do thou, Agni, burn up their dwellings. Kama, slay my 
eriemievS ; cast them down into thick [literally, blind] darkness. 
lit‘t them all become destitute of power and vigour, and not live 
a single day. . . . Let them (ray enemies) float downwards like a 
boat severed from its moorings. ... Do thou, Kama, drive my 
enemies far from this world by that [same weai)OU or amulet] 
wherewith the gods repelled the Asuras, and ludra hurled the 
Dasyus into the nethermost darkness."*-^ 

As eonresponding to the many expressions to be 
fotind in the Psalms of trAst in God, of pious l>elief 
itt his protection, and of sensibility to hi^ all-embrac- 
* ^ P- 397 *— Samii Veda, 2. 9. 3. 5. y 0 . S. T.^ vol. v. p. 404. 
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iag knowledge, we may quote tlie language of a 
Oliiuese monarch in one of the Odes of the She King. 
The firsl^ six lines are, it appears, held by the current 
interpretation in China to contain the admonition 
addressed by the ministers to the king, and the last 
six the king’s reply. .• But we, may more reiisonably 
'^sappose, with Dr Legge, that the whole Ode is spobc.-i 
by the king himself : — 

f 

“Let me be reverent, let me be reverent [in attending to rny 
duties] ; 

[The way of] Heaven is evident, 

And its appointment is not easily [preserved]. 

Let me not say that It is high aloft above me. 

It ascends and de.scends about our doings ; 

It daily inspects us wherever we are, 

I am [but as] a little child, 

Without intelligence to he reverently [attentive to my duties] ; 

But by daily progrt'ss and-monthly advance, 

I will learn to hold fast the gleams [of knowledge], till I arrive 
at bright intelligence. 

Assist me to bear the burden [of my position], 

And show me how to display a virtuous conduct” ^ 

We may fairly place this simple expression of the 
author’s desire to do his duty, and of his reveren- 
tial consciousness that Heaven is ever about us and 
“inspects us wherever we are,” beside the wor<k 
attributed to David : — 

“0 Jehovah, thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising, thou understamlcst 
my thought afar off. Thou winnowest my path and my lyi^g 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways.” * 

^ C. C., vol. iv. p. 598.— -She King, part 4, b. 1 [iil] 3. 

Psalm cxxxix, 1-3. 
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not dwell ujwu the Proverbs, traditionally 
H^ribed to Solomon, but scarcely worthy of the 
renowned wisdom of that monarch. ^ Some ^of them 
aj-c indeed shrewd and well expressed; others ate 
commonplace ; and others again display more worldly 
Avisdom than religion or virtue-. Such is the recom- 
mendation of bribery : “ A gift in secret pacifieth ' 
anger, and a reward in the bosom strong wratli ; ” ' 
w^iich, if written by a king and dispenser of jus'tiw*, 
would be a tolerably broad hint to his loving subjects. 
It is noteworthy that Christ had studied this book, 
and that it had sunk deep into liis mind.^* The two 
concluding chapters are not by the same autlior, at least 
if w'e may believe in their supei-scriptions. In th,e last 
of all, a king named Letnuel repeats for the benefit of 
posterity the advice given him by his mother, and no 
doubt by many mothers to many sons both before 
and after him, to be careful about Women and not 
to drink wine or spirituous liquors, 

Eccleshistcs, or Koheletb, composed (according to 
Bwald) in the latter end of the Persian dominion, is 
the work of a cynic who has had much experience of 
the world, and has found it hollow and nn.satisfiictory. 
He is not a man of very devout mind, and can find no 
comfort in the ordinary commonplaces about the good- 
ness of God, or the manner in which misfortunes are 
sent asispunishinents for sin. There is much good 
sense mixed with his lamentations over the vanity of 
hfe. Ho has seen all the works done under the sun, 
knd all are in his opinion “ vanity and vexation of 
Spirit.” ’ 

; “ Wisdom and knowledge do but hriug move grief. 

:i / t I’roy. xxi. s Pi-ov. XXV. 21, 22, and xxvii. i. 
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Ivoheletli tried various kinds of pleasure and found 
them vain too. He built, he planted, he made pools 
of water. He procured menservants and maidservants, 
fuid (as a natural consequence) had servants born in 
his house. *‘A11 was equally fruitless. But whatever 
a man does, he has .nothing but sorrow and grief. 
Even wisdom is of little use, for a dolt may inherit 
the fruit of the wise man’s labours. Men are no 
better than animals ; they all die equally ; all return 
to the dust. AVho can say that man’s spirit goes iq)- 
wards, and the animal’s downwards ? Just men are 
often rewarded like wicked men, and wicked men 
like just ones; this is one of the many vanities on 
earth, So then the best thing a man can do is to eat, 
drink, and enjoy life with an agreeable wife ; for this 
life is all he has. Once dead, there is no further con- 
sciousness, or participation in anything that is going 
on. AVhatever a man’s hand finds to do, let him do it 
with all his might; for there is neither action nor 
knowledge in the grave. It is well to rememlier (lod 
in youth before the evil days come. Words of tin; 
wi.se are as goads, but bookmaking and preaching ai e 
both of them a bore.” Ljistly, Koheleth concludes 
with the pious advice to the young man whom ho is 
addressing, to fear God and keep his commandments, 
for that God .will judge every action, be it good or 
be it bad. 


Subdivision 3,— iS’orf^r o/^So/omoM.! 

It is a singularly fortunate circumstance that the 
Song of Songs, a little work of an altogether secular 

* For information on the character and signification of this hook, 

“ Le Cahtigue des Cantiques,” par Ernest Benah. 
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nature' and wholly unlike any other portion of the 
Hebrew. Scriptures, should have been admitted into 
the Canon. Whatever may have been the /delusion, 
whether its reputed Solomonian authorship or some 
other theory about it, under which it obtained this 
privilege, we owe it to this mistake that the solitary 
example of the Jewish drama in existence should 
hjive been preserved for the instruction of modern 
readers. I say modern readers, because it is nbt 
until quite recently that the dramatic character of 
this piece has been ascertained and established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Thanks to the scholarship of 
Germany and Prance, we are now able to read the 
Song in the light of common sense. The stern theo- 
logy of Judaism is for once laid aside, and we have 
before us a common love-story such as might happen 
among any Gentile and unbelieving race. A young 
girl, called a Sulamite, who is attached to a young 
man of her own rank in life, has been carried off to 
the harem of Solomon against her will. She is 
indifferent to the splendour of the royal palace, and 
resists the amorous advances of the king. Thus she 
succeeds in “ keeping her vineyard and is retvarded 
by rejoining her shepherd lover in her native village. 
The play is not without beauty, although it evinces 
a somewhat primitive condition of the 'drama at the 
time of its composition. 

Subdivision 4.— 2%e 

‘ We have in the prophetical books a class of writ- 

fflgs altogether peculiar to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The prophets were men who during the whole course of 
VOI4 IL « 
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the Hebtew monarchy, and even long after its close, 
acted as the inspired organs of the Almighty ; admon- 
ishing, jeproving, warning, or counselling in his 
name. At first the method by which the revelations 
they received were made known by them, was oral 
' communication. Writing was not employed by them 
as an instrument of prophetic discourse until after 
the earliest and most flourishing stage of the mon- 
atchy was past. Perhaps they were the most 
powerful of the prophets who addressed their ex- 
hortations ‘directly to those for whom they were 
intended in eloquent discourse or timely parable. 
Such prophets wore Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, and 
Elisha, at the courts of the several kings in whose 
days they lived. Prophecy had declined a little in 
its influence on the people when its representatives 
betook themselves to the calmer method of written 
composition. Nevertheless, some of the prophets 
who have left us their works in writing continued 
at the same time to employ the older instrument of 
spoken addresses. Isaiah and Jeremiah are conspicu- 
ous instances of this employment of tlie two organs 
of communication downwards. During this same 
period there were many prophets who trusted exclu- 
sively to writing; whUe in tlie latest stage of 
prophetical inspiration, oral instruction was altogether 
dropped, and literary means alone were employed to 
make known the mind of Jehovah to his chosen 
people. 

The constant theme of all the prophets whose 
%ork8 have come down to us is the future greatness of 
the Hebrew race ; their complete triumph over all their 
enemies ; the glory of their ultimate condition, and 
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the confusion or destruction of those who have opposed 
their march to this final victory. The human agent 
hy whom this great revolution is to be effected is the 
Messiah. He is the destined weapon in tlie hand of 
God by whom Jewish religion, Jewish institutions, 
and Jewish rulers are to attain that supremacy over 
heathen religion, heathen institutions, and heathen 
rulers which is their natural birthright. Continjial 
disappointment had no effect upon these sauguinfi 
expectations. The Messiah mMSt come, Israel must 
be victorious over every other nation that came in 
the way : this was the word of God, and it could not 
fail to be fulfilled. Troubles of many kinds might 
beset the people in the meantime ; but of the attain- 
ment of the goal at last there could be no doubt. 

Of course this ever-recurring burden of the prophetic 
song is varied by many strains on subordinate or 
outlying topics. The prophets constantly refer to the 
events of the daj'", and use them for their own 
purposes. They reprove the sins of kings and people, 
endeavouring to show that these bring upon them the 
misfortunes from which they suffer and which postpone 
thedayof their triumph over the Gentiles. They connect 
special calamities with special offences. They indicate 
the conduct which under existing circumstances ought 
to be pursued. They draw eloepent a’nd beautiful 
pictures of the state of their own and of foreign 
countries. And they endeavour to raise the popular 
conceptions of the majesty of God, of his character, 
afid his requirements, to t^e level they have them- 
selves attained. 

Turning now to the individual books which have 
come down to us in the Canon, and which mqst by 
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no means be taken as comprehending all the works 
of the prophets who wrote their prophecies, we find 
that thfjt oldest of these is that of Joel, the son of 
PethuelJ Joel is supposed by the highest authority 
to have lived in the time of Eiing Jehoash, or Joash, 
who is praised for his devout obedience to Jehoiada, 
the priest.® His prophecy was occasioned by a devas- 
tation of locusts. Locusts had wasted the land for 
some years, and there had been drought at tlie.same 
time. On the occasion of a long drought Joel feared 
a fresh invasion of locusts, and therefore summoned 
his people to a festival of repentance at the temple. 
This festival occurred, and rain soon followed.® Here 
the old notion of a direct connection between tlie 
attention paid by the people to Jehovah and his care 
for them is almost grotesquely manifested. Locusts 
are to be averted by fiisting ; rain obtained by rather 
more than usual devotion to God. On the other hand, 
the more spiritual view of religion to which the 
prophets generally tend, is shown in the order to the 
people to rend their hearts and not their garments. 
After thus attendmg to immediate necessities, Joel in 
stirring language exhorts the people to war, hoping 
that they would thus get rid of the foreign oppressors 
who had broken into the sunken kingdom of David. 
He bids them beat their ploughshares into swords, and 
their pruning-hooks into spears, and desires the weak 
to say that they are strong. He pronoises his people 
revenge over their enemies, and holds out the cheering 
prospect of a time when, instead of their sons and 

^ Throughout these descriptions of the prophetic hooks, I follow the 
chronological arrangement of Ewald. 

* 2king8xii. * P. A. B., vol i. p. 87 £ 
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(laughters being sold as slgives to strangers, they will 
themselves make slaves of the sons and daughters of 
the heathen. . , 

Some short passages subsequently eqjbodied by 
Isaiah in his works are considered by Ewald to belong 
to the same early age as Joel.'* The next complete 
prophet, however, in order of time, was Amos, whose 
revelations applied to the northern kingdom and 
threatened it with invasion by the Assyrians. Amos 
in fact utters a series of tlireateriing predictions 
against various peoples, and his tone is mainly that of 
reproof. While, however, he foretells the captivity of 
Israel, and holds out nothing but the most depressing 
prospects of ruin and misery throughout the bulk of 
his book, he falls at the end into the accustomed 
strain of hopeful exultation. “ The tabernacle of 
David ” is to bo raised up ; Israel is to be supremo 
over the heathen; and the Israelites are not to be 
disturbed again from the land which God has given 
them, where exuberant prosperity is to be their lot. 
Incidentally, Amos tells us a little of his personal 
history, which is not without interest. He attributes 
his consecration to the prophetic office to the 'direct 
intervention of Jehovah. He had originally no con- 
nection with other prophets, but was a simple herds- 
man, and was employed to gather sycamore fruit. 
But Jehovah took him while he was following the 
flock, and said, “ Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.” 
His is thus a typical case of the belief in immediate 
inspiration, and he is an example of the kind of 
character which led to the existence among the 
Israelites of the peculiar and powerful class who v'ere 
holy, but not consecrated. Amos also tejls us of a 
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quarrel he had had with ^Aiaaziah, a priest at the 
court of Jeroboam. This priest had complained of his 
dismal predictiops to the king, and had bidden him 
go to Judjjh and prophesy there. In return for this 
evidence of hostility Amos informs the priest that his 
wife is to become a •prostitute in the town, that his 
sons and his daughters are to fall by the sword, that 
his Ipd is to be divided by lot, and that he luras,elf 
is to die on polluted soil.' Such were the courtesies 
that passed between rival teachers of religion at the 
court of Jeroboam. 

Hosea also tells us something of his personal affairs, 
more espeeially of his matrimonial relations, in which 
he was far from fortunate. We feel, in his opening 
chapters, the soreness of a husband whose wife has 
contemned his company and sought the amusement of 
a troop of lovers. Gomer, in fact, was shockingly 
unfaithfulj and Hosea uses her as a type of the 
infidelity of Israel to Jehovah. At length she deserted 
him altogether, and went to another house, but he 
brought her back as a slave and put her under strict 
conjugal discipline. In like manner is Israel to return 
to her God, whom she has deserted for a time, and 
under the influence of God’s love, freely bestowed 
after his anger has passed away, is to enjoy a period 
of great prosperity. Hosea, it will be observed, 
belonged to the northern kingdom, and his book is 
pre-eminently the Ephraimitic book of prophecy. 
But he wrote it in Judah. He worked in the north 
at two distinct epochs, first towards the close of 
Jeroboam IL’s reign, afterwards in the time of Zacha- 
riah, Shallum, andMenahem.* 

* Aiuos^vii. 10-17, ^ P. A* B., vol, i. p. 171 ff. 
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An contemporary with Isaiah, 

stands next in order of time. He is the author of 
Zechariah ix.-xi. inclusive, and of Zechariah chap. xiii. 
ver. 7-9.' These chapters contain the firs^ distinct 
ann ouncement of the advent of the Messiah, who is 
described in the famous prediction of a King coming 
to Jerusalem on an ass, and on a colt, the foal of an 
ass. Here too we find the curious allegory of the two 
staves, Beauty and Bands, whereof one was brokeh ^y 
the prophet in token of the breach of his covenant 
with all the nations ; the other, in token of the rup- 
ture of fraternal relations between Israel and Judah. 
In the course of this allegory, the prophet demands 
his price, thirty pieces of silver, and throws it into the 
temple treasure; a passage which, by an accidental 
obscurity in the Hebrew, has been mistranslated as 
referring, not to the treasure, but to “the potter 
in the house of Lord,” and then misapplied to the 
betrayal of Christ and the purchase of the potter’s 
field. 

In the concluding words of this prophet it is 
announced that two-thirds of the people will perish, 
but that the remaining third will, after refining and 
trial, be accepted by God as his own people. 

We enter now upon the consideration of a prophet 
who stands in the foremost rank of. those distin- 
guished leaders of opinion whose works have been 
included in the Canon. There is no greater name 
among the prophets of Israel than that of Isaiali. 
But in speaking of Isaiah we must not faU into the 
confusion of including udder his writings the com- 
positions of a prophet of far later date, which have 

VP. A. B., voL i. p. 247 IF. 
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been mistakenly bound up with his. Isaiah himself 
cannot receive credit for all that is published in his 
name. But that which he has actually left us is 
enough to entitle him to admiration as a master of 
rhetoric. 

Isaiah lived in the , reign of Hezekiah, and enjoyed 
a position of high public consideration. Some of his 
prophetic sayings he wrote down soon after he had 
uttered them; others not till long after. He had 
begun to come forward as a prophet in the last year 
of the rcigii of Uzziah. When he had laboured a 
long time in his vocation of teacher, he determined to 
collect his sayings in a book. His oldest work was 
written about the year 740 B.C., just after the acces- 
sion of the young and weak Aliaz at Jerusalem, when 
the Assyrians had rendered the northern kingdom 
tributary but had not yet come to Judaea. His second 
was written apparently in the reign of Hezekiah, in 
724; and his third in the days of the same king, 
when the service of Jehovah had been restored. Such 
at least are the conclusions of the highest living 
authority on the literature of the Hebrew race.^ 

The earliest stratum discernible (according to that 
authority) in the Book of Isaiah is from chap. ii. 2 to 
chap. V. inclusive, and chap. ix. 7-x. 4. The last 
five verses of chap. v. should not be taken along with 
the rest of the chapter, but should follow upon chap. 
X. 4.® These passages begin with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the happiness of the Israelites in the days of 
their coming glory, when the mountain of the Lord's 
^ Imiise win be establwhed orf the top of the mountains, 
aiid exalted above the bills; and when all nations 
^ r. A. B., vol i. p. 271 fF. * Ib., vol. i. p. 386 fF. 
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■will flow to it, to worsliip.and to leam tlic true faitli. 
It is remarkable as evidence of the wide distinction 
between the view of Joel and that of Isajiah, that 
Isaiah exactly reverses the image of his predecessor, 
declaring that swords will bo beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks. Joel was look- 
ing to the necessities of the immediate present; 
Isaiah to the prospects of the future. These chapters 
also contain an amusing ironical account of the 
finery of the Jerusalem ladies, which might apply 
with slight alterations to the rich women, of all ages 
and countries. No doubt it was very ofiensive to 
Isaiah that they should go about with necks erect and 
wanton eyes, walking with a mincing gait ; but a 
prophet who should threaten the women of London 
or Paris with scab on the head find the exposure of their 
persons on account of sins like these, would certainly 
hiring more reprobation on himself than on them. 
But manners in Isaiah’s days were not so delicate. 
A time is predicted when Jehovah will wash away 
the filth of Zion’s daughters, and when all in 
Jerusalem shall be called holy. 

In the second part of his book (chap. vi. -i-chap. 
ix. 6, and chap. xvii. i-i i) Isaiah gives an interest- 
ing, though only figurative, account of his consecra- 
tion to the prophetic ofiice. In the -year of King 
Uzziah’s death he says he saw the Lord sitting on his 
throne with a train so long as to fill the temple. 
When he cried out that he was undone, for that he, 
ft man of unclean lips, had seen the King, the Lord 
of hosts, a seraph flew up to him with a live coal i|| • 
a pmr of tongs, laid the coal on his mouth, and told 
iiim that his iniquity was now taken away and his 
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sin purged. After this the voice of the Lord was 
hehrd inquiring whom he should send, and Isaiah 
offered tp take the post of his ambassador : “ Here 
am I, send, me.” The proposal was accepted, and 
he at once received his instructions from head- 
quarters. The prophet began to preach in the 
manner desired, and among much discouraging 
matter he uttered the magnificent description of the 
Messiah, which is familiar to aU: — 

" For unto us a child is bom, unto ns a son is given : and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

Isaiah’s third work (composed in the reign of 
Hezekiah) begins at the first chapter of the canonical 
book. It opens with a pathetic lamentation over the 
infidelity of the children of Israel to their God, and 
proceeds at chap xiv. 28 to recount a “ burden ” which 
came in the death-year of King Ahaz. A prophecy by 
a much older prophet (belonging, as is supposed, to the 
time of Joel) is embodied in “ the burden of Moab,” 
and extends through chap. xv. and chap. xvi. 7-12, 
after which Isaiah, having mentioned that this was 
formerly the word of the Lord about Moab, proceeds 
to say that his present word is that within three 
years the glory of Moab shall be contemned. The 
latter part of chap. xxi. (ver. 11-17), dealing 
Dumah and Arabia, also belongs to this period. 

1 Further divisions are distinguishable in the writings 
; ©f 'Isaiah after these three parts have been separated 
from the rest. Thus, we have a fourth division con- 
sisting of the 2 2d and 23d chapters, and containing 
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a personal attack on ShQbna and a prediction of the 
fall of Tyre. A fifth division, firom chap, xxviii. to 
xyTii. inclusive, ends with a beautiful descpption of 
the happier time that is to come, whei^ the fruit of 
justice will be peace, and the result of justice quiet- 
ness and security, when the people will dwell in sure 
habitations and untroubled abodes. There is another 
writing, the sixth in order, which begins at chap. x. 
5, and extends, in the first instance, to the end. of ■ 
chap. xii. This prophecy is remarkable, even in this 
eloquent book, for the marvellous eloquence with 
which, in his visions of future glory, the inspired seer 
depicts the government of the “rod out of the stem 
of Jesse,” the “Branch” that is to “grow out. of his 
roots,” in whose reign the wdld beasts will no longer 
persecute their prey, nor Ephraim and Judah keep 
up the memory of their ancient feud ; who will cause 
his beloved people to put the Philistines to flight, to 
conquer Edom and Moab, and reduce the children of 
Ammon to submission. Projdiccies directed against 
Ethiopia and Egypt (chap. xvii. 1 2-xviii- 7, and chap. 
XX.) belong to the same portion of Isaiah’s collected 
Works. Threats against the Assyrians are contained 
in additional chapters, namely, chap, xxxiii. and chap, 
xxxvii. 22-35. Lastly, a seventh portion of Isaiah 
consists of chap, xix., which, after bolding out the 
prospect of great misfortunes to Egypt, ends in a some- 
what unusual strain by admitting both Egyptians and 
Assyrians to be equal sharers with the Israelites in 
the ultimate prosperity of the earth, and declaring 
that the Lord himself will bless them all, saying, 

“ Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 
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.It should be noted that, if Ewald’s supposition be 
correct, the four first sections of the work, thus decom- 
posed intp its seyeral constituents, were edited by 
Isaiah liims^lf, while the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
were added by subsequent compilers to the collection 
he had left behind.* < 

A very short prophecy called by Obadiah’s name 
follows upon the genuine writings of Isaiah in chrono- 
logical order. It is in fact anonymous. In its present 
form it belongs to the time of the Captivity. The 
object of the unknown prophet was to reprove the 
Idumeans for rejoicing in and profiting by the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In his writing he embodied 
an older prophecy by the actual Obadiah, referring to 
a calamity that had befallen Edom, when a part of its 
territory had been surprised and completely plundered 
by a people with whom it had just been in alliance. 
The same old piece was used by Jeremiah (chap. xlix. 
7) in his prophecy upon Edom.® 

Micah, the next prophet, was a younger contempo- 
rary of Isaiah, but lived in the country. When he 
wrote, the northern kingdom was approaching its end, 
and he ‘threatens Judah with chastisement and de- 
struction. He foresaw the fulfilment of Messianic 
hopes as arising only from the ruin of the existing 
order of things. No more than the first five chapters 
are by Micah himself.® His book is remarkable for 
the extremely warlike description he gives of Messianic 
happiness. Many other prophets conceive it as an 
important element in that happiness that the Israelites 
ishall be victorious over their enemies ; but few, if any, 

1 P. A, B., voL i. p. 488. 2 voL i. p. 489 ff. 

5 Ib., vol, L p. 498 ffi 
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iiave come up to Micah in the fervour with whicli^ he/ 
foretells the desolation, the carnage, the utter sup- 
pression of rival nations, which will acconjpany that 
age. The author of these scenes of blo(j(i will be the 
ruler who is to come from Bethlehem-Ephratah. The 
prophet who has added the last* two chapters also 4 ooks 
forward to an age when Jehovah will at length 
perform his promises to Abraham and Jacob, to the , 
terror of the unbelieving nations. • " 

Next after Micah stands Nahum. The occasion of 
his prophecy was a hostile attack directed against 
Nineveh. He must have seen the danger with his 
own eyes, and he was therefore a descendant of one 
of the Israelites who had been carried off to Assyria. 

He evidently lived far from Palestine, and was familiar 
with Assyrian affairs. Elkosh, where the inscription 
places his residence, w^as a little town on the Tigi*is. 
His book may refer to the siege of Nineveh by the 
Median king Phraortes about 636.^ The interest of 
Nahum’s prophecy is merely local ; he does not rise 
beyond the politics of the hour, and we need not 
therefore stop to examine his utterances in detail. 

It maybe noted, however, that an expressiem which 
has become famous through its adoption by a much 
later prophet, “ Behold, upon the mountains the feet 
of him that bringeth good Ridings, that publisheth 
peace,” is first found in Nahum. 

Zephaniah’s prophecy arose out of a great movement 
of nations. He lived in the reign of Josiah, but wrote 
before the reformation effected by that monarch. The 
movement alluded to by him must have been the 
great irruption of the Scythians mentioned by 

^ R A. B., vd. ii. p. i. 


^ • 
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. Herodotus as having interrupted the siege of Nineveh 
by Kyaxares, King of the Medes.^ These last days of 
the Assyiaan kingdom gave rise to long disturbances 
in which the Chaldeans became conquerors.* After 
various thrnatenings against divers people, the prophecy 
•of Zephaniah ends with a beautiful vision of the age 
to come, when the suppliants of Jehovah will come 
from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; and when a 
viltuous and happy remnant will be left in Israel. 

When Habakkuk, the next prophet, wrote his 
thoughts, and composed the public prayer or psalm 
which forms his concluding chapter, the Chaldeans 
were already in the land. This “bitter and hasty 
nation ” was quite a newphenomcnon tlierc. Habakkuk 
bved after the reformation of Josiah, and therefore in 
the reign of Jehoiakim.* He seems to have written to 
plead with the Almighty for deliverance, and to 
express unabated confidence in him ; and he hoped 
that his words> set to music and sung in public wor- 
ship, would induce him to abate his anger as mani- 
fested in the Chaldean scourge. 

An anonymous prophet* (Zechariah xii, i -xiii. 6, and 
xiv.) pi'edicts the siege and capture of Jerusalem, with 
all the miserable incidents of conquest : the rifling of 
her houses, the ravishing of her women, the condem- 
nation to cal)tivity of half her inhabitants. Like 
other prophets, however, he looks forward in san- 
guine anticipation to a day when the heathen nations 
who now make war upon Jerusalem will regularly go 
up there every year to worship Jehovah, and keep the 
feast of tabernacles. At least if any of them do not, 

1 Heyod., 1 103. ’ Ib., vol. ii. p. 29. 

, P,,A, B,, voL ii. p. 14. * lb*, voLil p. 52. 
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they will have no rain. In that glorious age the very . 
pots in the Lord’s house will be like the bowls for 
offerings ; nay, every pot in Judah and Jerusalem will 
be holy to the Lord of hosts. ,» 

We pass now to the consideration of a prophet who 
stands second in eminence only* to Isaiah, and to the 
unknown author of the later work which in the Canon 
is included in the Book of Isaiah. Jeremiah began to 
prophesy in the thirteenth year of Josiah, and continuSd 
to do so during the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. 
His active life, like that of Isaiah, extended over a 
period of half a century.^ It is noteworthy that 
Jeremiah was a priest, and therefore combined in his 
person the double qualification of consecration and 
of exceptional holiness : that is, he was consecrated 
to Jehovah, and also appointed expressly by Jehovah. 
The manner of his appointment to be a holy person 
resembles the manner of the appointment of Isaiah. 
The word of the Lord came to him, saying, that 
before God had formed him in the belly he had 
known him, and before he had come forth from the 
Avomb he had sanctified him, and ordained him a 
prophet unto the nations. Jeremiah objected "that he 
was but a chUd. But Jehovah told him not to say 
he was a child, for that he was to go where he was 
sent, and speak what he was commanded. He was 
not to be afraid of men’s faces, for he, the Lord, would 
deliver him. Then he touched Jeremiah’s mouth 
with his hand, and said: “Behold, I put my words 
in thy mouth.4, See, I appoint thee this day over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to 
^ P. A. B., vol ii p. 63 ft -• , 
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build uud to plant.” After.tbis solemn dedication lo 
his duties Jeremiah was certainly endowed with the 
fullest (Qualifications for the prophetic office. He 
immediately, began to see images ; namely, a rod of 
an almond-treo and a seething pot, and it continued 
afterwards to be one of his characteristics to employ 
material imagery of this nature for the purpose of 
illustrating the traths he had to communicate. 

" After this introduction, we have a long section of 
the work, namely, from the second chapter to the 
twenty-fourth, beginning with the prophecies of the 
thirteenth year of Josiah. Among other things this 
portion includes Jeremiah’s bitter imprecation upon 
liis personal enemies, the “men of Anathoth,” on 
whom he begs to be permitted to witness the ven- 
geance of God, and concerning whom he receives the 
consoling assurance that their young men will die by 
the sword, and their sons and daughters by famine, 
and that there will not be a remnant left. This 
section contains also the terrible prayer against those 
who “devised devices” against Jeremiah, in other 
words, did not believe in his predictions. In its 
intense intolerance, in its unblushing disclosure of 
private malignity, in its unscrupulous enumeration 
of the ills desired for these opponents of the pro- 
phet, it is perhaps unrivalled in theological literature. 
To do Jeremiah justice it ought to be quoted at 
length: — 

“Give heed to me, 0 Jehovali, and listen to the voice of my 
opponents. Shall evil he recompensed for good, that they dig a 
pit for my life ? Eememher how I stood before thee, to speak a 
good word for them, to turn away thy wrath from them. There- 
fore give th& sons to famine, and deliver them into the power of 
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the swokI ; and let their wives be bereaved of their children and 
widowed, and let their men be put to death ; let their young 
men be slain by the sword in battle. Let a cry be heard from 
their houses, when thou suddenly bringest ttoops upoil tliem : for 
they have digged a pit to take me, and hid snares for my feet. 
Yet thou, Jehovali, knowest all their counsel again.st me to slay 
mej and blot not out their sin from*thy sight, and let them be 
overthrown before thee ; deal with them in the time of thine 
anger.” * 

In another chapter there is a euriotis account of asi 
incident with Pashur, sujrerintendent of tlic Temple, 
who had caused Jeremiah to be put in tlie stocks for 
a day. Jeremiah complains bitterly of the treatment 
he meets with on account of his prophesying, and 
wishes to re.sign the oflice, birt the impulse proves too 
strong for him. He console.s himself with a pious 
hope that Jehovah Avill let him see his vengeance on 
his enemies,’* He continues to predict misfortunes, 
but intermingles with his gloomier forebodings a fine 
vision 01 the time when God shall gather together the 
remnant of his flock from the countries to which ho 
has driven them, and raise up “ a righteous Branch ” 
of the house of David, who Avill reign and prosper, 
who will execute justice and equity, in whose days 
Judah will be saved, and Israel dwell secure.^ 

In a third section of his w'ork (chap. xlvi. 1-12, 
and chap, xlvii. 49) Jeremiah deals ’with foreign 
nations, and then (in chap, xxv.) declares that he 
has been prophesying a long time without being 
able to get the Jews to listen to him, foretells their 
subjugation by Nebuchadnezzar, and (rather unfor- 
tunately for his own and Jehovah's reputation for 
correct foresight) commits himself to the definite 

, ’ Jer, xviii, 19-23. * Jer. xx. 1-12. ’ Jcr,xxin.^2-6. 
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term of seventy years as the, duration of the coming 
captivity. A wise prophet would have kept within 
the safe Region o.f vagueness, where he could not 
come into cpllision with awkward dates, nor drive 
orthodox interpreters into such pitiable straits as 
those in which Ewald, for example, finds himself, 
when he is compelled to say that seventy years is 
a perfectly general indication of a future that cannot 
b^ more precisely fixed, and that it merely refers to 
the third generation from tlie writer.' The remainder 
of this seetiqii (chap, xxvi.-xxix.) relates certain en- 
counters with other prophets whoso predictions had 
turned out false, and one of whom, as Jeremiah 
cxultingly relates, died during the year, exactly as 
Jeremiah had declared he would. Interesting evi- 
dence is supplied by these chapters of the existence 
of numerous prophets who differed from each 
other, and between whose claims only the event 
could decide. 

In the fourth section (chap. xxx.-xxxv.) Jeremiah 
prophesies the restoration of Israel, and tells his 
rtuiders how he bought a field from his cousin on 
the stre-ngth of his hopes that the captivity would 
have an end. A fifth part (chaps, xxxvi., xlv.) 
relates to Baruch, Jeremiah’s secretary ; and an 
appendix (chap. xxxvii.-xliv., and chap. xlvi. 1 3-28) 
contains historical matter, and predictions about 
Egypt, but concludes with the usual promise of 
the ultimate return of the Jewish nation to its 
ancestral home. 

^ The last chapter of Jerehiiah is purely historical, 
and, like the historical portions of Isaiah, need not 
‘ p. A. B., Tpi. iL p. 23a 
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be considered under the. prophets; but it must be 
noted that chaps. 1. and li. are not by Jeremiah, 
being the work of a much later writer, wJio lived 
in Palestine, and who composed them to show that 
the words of the genuiue Jeremiah were fulfilled 
in the destruction of Babylon by the Medes, which 
was taking place at this time.* The small Book 
ot Lamentations over the unhappy fate of Jerusalem, 
ascribed to Jeremiah, is an artistic attempt to 
embody the grief of the uniter in a song of which 
each verse begins with a new letter, in alphabetical 
order. 

We pass now to the prophet Ezekiel, a Jew who 
was taken into captivity with Jehoiachin, and lived 
at a small town of Mesopotamia. He felt the first 
prophetic impulses in the fifth year of the Captivity.® 
At this time the heavens wrcrc opened ; he saw 
visions, and the word of the Lord came expressly 
to him. Such w'as the nature of his consecration. 
The first section of Ezekiel extends from chap. i. 
to xxiv., and contains utterances about Israel before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The second section 
(chap, xxv.-xxxii.) deals with foreign nations, and 
the third (chap. xxxiii.-xlviiL) holds out promises of 
restoration. 

Ezekiel is very inferior to his great predecessors, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. He has neither the fervid, 
manly oratory of the first, nor the pathetic, though 
rather soft and feminine flow of the second. He 
takes pleasure in rather coarse images, such as that 
■sf the bread baked with human dung,® that of 
Jehovah with his two concubines, wdio bore him 

■ 1 '. A. B., vol. iii, p. 140 if. * Ib., vol. ii. p. 322 ft . Ezek. in 
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sons and vexed him with their licentious conduct,^ 
or that of the child whose navel "was not cut, wlio 
grew up . into a woman, over whom Jehovah sprcmi 
his skirt and covered her nakedness.® And in 
general, Ezekiel is particularly prone to teaching 
by means of similes' and. illustrations. Sometimes 
he sees visions in which God explains his meaning ; 
at other times he acts in a manner which is design(?;(Ll 
be typical of coming events. Thus, on one occa- 
sion, he openly brings out his furniture for’ removal, 
as a sign to -the rebellious house of Israel.® 

As in Jeremiah, so in Ezekiel we find trapes of 
hostility towards rival prophets, whom he denounces 
in no measured terms. It is interesting, too, to 
observe that there were female prophets in his day, 
who prophesied out of their own hearts. To them also 
he conveys the reprobation of the Almighty.* The 
form in which he looks forward to the restoration 
of Israel and Judah to their homes, is somewhat 
different from that in which it was expected by his 
predecessors. In a very singular vision, he relates 
that his God took him into a valley which was full 
of bones, and told him that these were the bones of 
the whole house of Israel. Ezekiel is then informed 
that God will open the graves of the dead, and cause 
these bones to live again, and will bring them to the 
land of Israel. Afterwards, he is told to join two 
sticks into one, this junction representing the future 
union of Ephraim and Judah, who are to be gathered 
from among the heathen, and are to form ono nation 
governed by one king. That king is to be David, 
Vr'ho will be their prince for ever. God will make au 
i Ezek. xxik. ^ Ezek. xvi. 6. ® Ezek. xii. 1-7, ^ Ezek. xiii. 
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everlasting covenant of. peace with them, and put 
Jiia sanctuary in their midst for evermore. Here ‘ 
the resurrection of the dead, and the return of David, 
instead of the appearance of a new king, are peculiar 
features. 

An anonymous prophet is supposed to have written 
Isaiah xxi. i-io, and another Isaiah xiii. 2-xiv. 23, 
the latter referring to Babylon, and containing the 
imaginary exultation of the restored Israelites ov^a;. 
the fallen Babylonians. After these fragments we 
have the work of one who is perhaps tl^e greatest of 
all tjie prophets, but who also is unknown to us by 
name. As the most fitting description we may 
perhaps call him the anonymous prophet. . The 
whole of the latter portion of Isaiah, from chap. xl. 
to the end, is his work. The anonymous prophet 
lived in Egypt. His peculiar conception was that 
Israel was the servant of the Lord for the peace 
and the salvation of nations, as Kyros was his servant 
in war.^ Alike in beauty of language and sublimity 
of thought he is supreme among the writers of the 
Hebrew Bible. He is the prophet of sorrow ; yet also 
the prophet of consolation. Whether by a curious 
accident, or whether by virtue of a tendency (not 
uncommon among truly great writers) to withdraw 
his personality from observation and -eoufine himself 
wholly to the message he had to deliver, he tells us 
nothing of himself. Hence he has for centuries been 
hidden behind the figure of Isaiah, whom nevertheless 
he surpasses in the purity of his ideal. To him we 
owe the beautiful passage beginning “ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, ihy people,” with the description afterwards 
* P, A. B., Yol. iii. p. 20 If. 
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applie^ by Jesus Christ to John the Baptist. From 
him also we have the most exalted conceptions of the 
Messiah, the moral element in his character heinff 
raised, as compared with the element of material 
power, to a iieight hitherto unexampled in prophetic 
vision. Take, for instance, this description of his 
mildness combined with indomitable perseverance : — 

“ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to he heanl 
ia, the street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench : he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment id the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law.” ^ 

It is the anonymous prophet, too, who has given iia 
the familiar passage, “ He is despised and rejected of 
men ; ” a passage describing the career of a great man 
whose, teachings involved him in persecution and 
ultimately in martyrdom, but nowise applicable 
to the Messiah, That a historical incident, known 
to the writer, is alluded to in this touching account 
of suffering goodness, admits of no reasonable doubt. 

The anonymous prophet is pre-eminently the 
prophet of consolation. Living in the days of 
Kyros and of the restoration of the Temple, he 
had the elements of soothing speech ready to his 
hand ; and as his predecessors had prophesied 
destruction and woe, occasionally varied with 
strains of hope, so he prophesies in strains of hope, 
occasionally varied with sterner language. It is 
his especial mission to heal the wounds that have 
been made in the spirit of Judah. God had indeed 
forsaken her for a while ; 'but he will now take 
her back as a deserted wife, who had suffered her 
‘ Is. xlii. 2-4. 
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punistoent. He had hidden his face in ^ little 
■vvtath for a moment; hut with everlasting kindness • 
will he now have mercy upon her,‘ The concluding 
chapter of the anonymous prophet cohtains a 
magnificent description of the ultimate gathering 
of all nations and tongues, .when Jerusalem will 
he the central point of human Avorship, and the 
glory of God will he seen hy all. The picture is not 
indeed immingled with darker shades, for great ' 
uumhers are to be destroyed by Jehovah in his 
indignation. On the other hand, there is a trait 
exhibiting the superiority of this prophet to his pre- 
decessors in toleration for the Gentiles: namely, 
the remarkable prediction that some of them also 
are to be priests and Levites.® The man who 
could utter this sentiment had made a signal advance 
upon the ordinary narrow and exclusive notions of 
the prerogatives of the Jewish race. 

It was mentioned that the fiftieth and fifty-first 
chapters of Jeremiali were added by a later hand. 
The same hand (in Ewald’s opinion) composed the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah, of 
which the second describes in very eloquent terms tlie 
coming glory, when “ the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting 
joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”® 
Another unknown writer (Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii.) predicts 
in the first place the desolation "which the Lord is about 
to effect, and then the happiness of the Jews who ^ 
■will be brought to their* own land again, to worship 
Jehovah in the holy mount at Jerusalem. One of his 
* l8.1iv. s-8. * Is. Ixvi. 12-24. ®Is. XXXV. 10. 
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expressions, “He will swallow up death in victor}',” 
has been adopted by St Paul ; another, “ The Lord 
God will wipe awa}^ tears from off all faces,” by the 
author of the Apdcalj'pse. 

! The interest of Haggai’s prophecy is purely special: 
it refers to the building of the temple at Jerusalem 
in the reign of Darius. It was the unexpected 
obstacles by which the building was hindered that 
kindled his zeal ; he made his five speeches in three 
months of the same year. Probably he had not seen 
the'first temple, and he left his prophetic work to his 
younger contemporary Zecliariah.^ 

Zechariah also lived in the time of Darius, and 
dealt principally with the building of the temple.^ A 
series of visions which he professes to see shows how 
his mind was running upon this absorbing theme; 
and he even expects the Messiah, whom Isaiah and 
Jeremiah had called a Branch of David, and whom he 
more emphatically terms the Branch, to appear at the 
head of affairs and to carry the w'orks to their comj>le- 
tion,® He supposes that he will then sit and rule 
upon his throne ; a priest will be beside him, and 
there will be a counsel of peace between these two 
— ^the monarch and his ecclesiastical minister.* 

It Avas probably more than half a century later that 
the short book bearing the title of Malachi Avas 
Avritten. The true name of its author is unknoAvn, 
and that of Malachi, my messenger, was 

taken by its editor from the first verse of the third 
chapter.* He is not a prophet of a high calibre, as 

r ■ 

1 P. A. II, vol. iii. p, 177 ff. ® Zecli. iii, 8, and vi. 12. 

* lb., vol. iii. p. 187 ftV * Zeoli. vL 13. 

* P, A. B., vol. iii. p. 214 ff. 
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is shown by his denunciatjion, already quoted, of those 
among the Jews who offered Jehovah their least 
valuable cattle. Nor is his conception of the Messianic 
epoch in any way comparable to that qf the great 
prophets whose works he might have studied. He says 
indeed that the Sun of righteousness will arise with 
healing in his wings ; but it appears that this healing 
is to consist in the Israelites treading down the 
wicked, who wull be as dust under their feet, H'u 
concludes by annoiiuciug the return of Elijah, before 
“the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” and sjiys, 
in his threatening tone, that this prophet will turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the 
children to the fathers, lest God should come and 
smite the earth with a curse. 

The Book of Jonah, which may have been written 
in the fifth or sixth century B.c.,' is a story with a 
moral rather than a prophecy. Jonah wms desired l)y 
Jehovah to preach against Nineveh, but fled from his 
duty, and took passage in a ship to Tarshish, duly 
paying his fare. However, when a terrible storm 
arose, Jonah knew that it w’as sent as a penalty for 
his disobedience, and told the sailors to throw him 
overboard. This they did, but he w%'is sw'allowed 
alive by a large fish prepared for the purpose, and 
remained within it three days. By this lesson he 
was prepared to execute God’s commands, and was 
accordingly thrown up I'y the fish on dry land. He 
preached to the people of Nineveh, as desired, the 
coming: destruction of their city ; but when they 
repented, Jehovah changed his mind, much to the 
annoyance of his prophet, who represented that his 
* P. A. B., vol iii p. 233 ff. 
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unfortunate tendency to , clemency was the very 
reason why he had not wished to enter his service. 
But Jehovah, by causing him to’ regret the destruc- 
tion of a gourd which had sheltered him, showed him 
that there would be much more reason to spare so 
large a city as Nineveh, which contained, not only a 
vast population, but also a great deal of cattle. 

If Malachi and Jonah stand in unfavourable con- 
trast to the works composed during the golden age of 
Hebrew literature, Daniel, the latest book of the Old 
Testament,, represents the complete degeneracy of 
prophecy. It is from beginning to end artificial; 
professing to be written at one time and by an author 
whose name and personality are given; in reality writ- 
ten at another time, and by an author whose name and 
personality are concealed. Hence it contains pseudo- 
prophecies, which are comparatively clear, extending 
from the imagined date of the supposed prophet to 
the actual date of the real prophet ; and it contains 
genuine prophecies Avhich are obscure, and Avhich 
extend from the actual date into the actual future. 
It contains also much that relates to the politics of 
the day, and which, for obvious reasons, is cast into 
an enigmatic form. Daniel was written about the 
year b.c. i68, a little before the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the allusions to that monarch arc of 
course made under the veil of prophecy, in a style 
designed to be intelligible, without being direct. The 
predictions of the eleventh chapter refer to the wars of 
the Syrian and Egyptian kings, and especially to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who is thh^'vile person” mentioned 
in its twenty-first verse. The purpose of the Avork 
was to set an example of fidelity to Jehovah to the 
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powerful Jews who were connected with the Syrian 
court, and especially to the younger members of great 
Jewish families, who were in danger of being cor- 
rupted by its seductions.^ , 

The form chosen to effect the writer’s objects is 
autobiographical. In this way he was able to utter 
his political views — which, directly expressed, would 
have been dangerous to his safety — under the guise 
of sentiments uttered by Daniel, the fictitious narrator 
of the story. Daniel was taken as a captive child 
along with other children of Jewish race to serve at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and remained at the 
Chaldean court until the death of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
son, Belshazzar, and the subjugation of his empire 
by the Medes and Persians. He continued to hold 
an honourable position at the Persian court under 
Darius and Kyros. Ho first rose to distinction by 
relating and interpreting to Nebuchadnezzar a dream 
which that king had himself forgotten. Hius, from 
being a mere page he rose to be a sort of astrologer 
royal. His life was not, however, free from trouble. 
Among the children who had been brought with him 
from Judma he had three friends, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, whom the Chaldeans called Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego. When Daniel had success- 
fully interpreted the king’s dream, he contrived to 
obtain lucrative situations in the province of Babylon 
for Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. But these 
three having refused to worship a golden image 
■'^hich the king had set up in that province were by 
the king’s orders cast into'a burning fiery furnace, 
heated beyond its usual temperature. But though 
^ P. A. R, vol. iii. p. 298 ff. 
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they fell bound into the paidst of it, they were not 
burnt, and were seen walking about at their ease in 
it, accqjnpanied, by a fourth, who looked like the Sod 
of Man/ , 

It is remarkable that a precisely similar prodigy- 
occurred in one of the innumerable previous exist- 
ences of tlie Buddha Sakyamuni. He was at this 
time the son and heir of a great king, and to 
prove his devotion to the true doctrine he literally 
obeyed the instructions of a Bralimau, who desired 
him to fill a ditch ten yards deep with glowing coals 
and jump into it. On this condition the Brahman 
had consented to teach him the holy doctrine. Kc- 
sisting all entreaties to preserve his life, the prince 
caused the pool of fire to be prepared and leajit 
into it without shrinking for a moment. On the 
instant it was converted into a basin of flowers, and 
he appeared sitting on a lotus-flower in its midst, 
while the gods caused a rain of flowers, that rose 
kiiec-deep to fall upon the assembled people.' 

Nor is this the only other example of a wise 
discrimination being exercised by the fiery element. 
During the reign of the Indian king Asoka, who 
in the early part of his career was ferocious and 
irreligious, the public executioner enjoyed the singu- 
lar privilege of being entitled to retain in his house 
every one, whatever his position or character, who 
might cross the threshold of his door. Now the 
outside of the executioner’s house was beautiful and 
attractive, though within it was full of instruments 
of torture, with which hfe inflicted on his victims the 
punishments of hell. One day a holy monk, named 
^ ^ Dan. iii, ^ Q. 0. M., p. 14. 
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arriving at this apparently charming house, 
entered it, but on discovering the nature of its 
interior wished to make his exit. But it was too late. 
The executioner had seen him, and told^ him that 
he must die. After seven days’ respite, he threw tlie 
monk into an iron caldron filled with water mixed 
■with loathsome materials, and kmdl('d a fire below it. 
But the fire would not burn. Far from experiencing 
any pain, the holy man appeared calmly seated oh a.. 
lotus. The executioner having informed Asoka of 
this fact, the king arrived with a suite of tljousands of 
persons. Seeing this crowd, the monk darted into the 
air, and there produced miraculous appearances. TJic 
king, struck by the extraordinary sight, requested the 
ascetic to say who ho was, declaring that he lionoured 
him as a disciple. Samudra, perceiving that the 
moment had arrived at which the king was to receive 
the grace of instruction in the law, replied that he 
was a son of Buddha, that merciful Being, and that 
he was delivered from the bonds of existence. “ And 
thou, 0 great king, thy advent was predicted by 
Bhagavat, when he said : A hundred years after I 
shall have entered into complete Nirvana, there will 
b^ in the town of Pataliputtra a king called Asoka, 
a king ruling over the four quarters of tlie wnrld, a 
just king, who will distribute my relics,”.and so forth. 
He proceeded to point out to Asoka the wickedness of 
establishing a house of torment like that he Avas in, 
and entreated him to give security to the beings who 
implored his compassion. Hereupon the king accept- 
ed the law of Buddha, and determined to cover the 
harth with monuments for his relics. But when the 
?oy?il party tverc about to leave the place, the cxecu- 
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tioner had the audacity to remind Asoka of his promise 
that no one who had once entered his doors might ever 
go out. " What,” cried Asoka, “ do you wish then to 
put me’ also to death?” “Yes," replied the man. 
On this he was seized and thrown into the torture- 
room, where he died in the flames, and his house was 
destroyed.* 

Daniel himself met with an adventure of the same 
j>erilous nature as that which had befallen his three 
friends, though under another government. Darius, 
by the advice of some counsellors who desired to 
de.stroy Daniel, had made an order that no one should 
ask a petition of any god or man save himself for 
thirty days. But Daniel of course continued to 
worship Jehovah as before, and was sentenced in the 
terms of the edict to be thrown into a lions’ den. 
But the lions would no more cat Daniel than the fire 
wmuld burn his co-rcligionists ; and just as Asoka, 
when he had witnessed the escape of the ascetic, 
worshipped Buddha, so Darius, having discovered 
Daniel uninjured in the lions’ den, immediately 
ordered that in all parts of his dominions people 
should tremble and fear before the God of Daniel.’* 

Of the prophecies contained in this book the most 
remarkable is that concerning the Messiah, who is 
announced as. destined to come at a time fixed by a 
mystical calculation expressed in wmeks. The object 
of the wmiter was to fix a date for the Messiah’s 
appearance, without expressing himself in such unam- 
biguous terms as would be universally understood. 
Such is the true method of prophecy in all religions, 
for a prophet who utters his forecast of the future in 
* H. B, I., p. 365-372. * Dan. vi. 
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sucli ft manner as to render his meaning unmistak- 
able, exposes himself to the hazardous possibility that 
the event in history may turn out altogether unlike 
the event foretold. 


Subdivision 5.— fAe God of Israel. 

One great question has hitherto been left untreated 
—that of the theology and morals of the Hebrew 
Bible. Theology and morals are so intimately 
blended in its pages that the one can scarcely be 
discussed without involving the other. The char- 
acter of Jehovah is the pattern of morality ; his will 
is its fundamental law ; his actions its exemplifica- 
tion. Hence to consider the character of Jehovah is 
of necessity to consider also the Hebrew notions of 
ethics ; wdiile to inquire into the Hebrew standard of 
ethics is to inquire into the commands of Jehovah. 
Let us try tlieu to ascertain what manner of deity 
Jehovah is. To do so, our best course will be to 
select the salient features of his history, as related by 
the sacred writera. 

Now, at the very outset of his proceedings we 
observe that he takes up towards mankind a very 
definite attitude : that of a superior entitled to 
demand implicit obedience. Whether tlie fact that 
he was man’s creator justified so extensive a claim it 
is needless in this place to discuss. Suffice it that he 
had the power to enforce under the severest penalties 
the submission he demanded. But it might have 
been expected that a divine* being, who assumed such 
Unlimited rights over a race so vastly his inferiors in 
hnowledge and in strength, should at least exercise 
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them with discretion and moderation. It might have 
been expected that where he claimed obedience it 
would be with a view to the wellbeing of his creatures; 
not mefelj^ as an arbitrary exercise of his enormous 
l^ower. Wliat, on the contrary, is the conduct ho. 
pursued? His very first act after he had created 
Adam and Eve and placed them in Paradise was to 
forbid them, under penalty of death, to eat the fruit of 
.a certain tree which grew in their garden. There is 
i]ot even a vestige of a pretence in the narrative that 
the fruit of this tree would in itself, and apart from 
the divine prohibition, have done them any harm. 
Quite the contrary: the fact of eating it enlarged 
their faculties ; making them like gods, who know 
good and evil. And Jehovah was afraid that they 
might, after eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
eat also that of the tree of life, after which he would 
be unable to kill them. So that it was his deliberate 
purpose in issuing this injunction to keep mankind 
feeble, ignorant, and dependent. Nor is this by any 
means the whole extent of his miscondiictr One of 
two charges he cannot escape. Either he knew when 
he created Adam and Eve that their nature was such 
that they would disobey, or ho did not. In the first 
case, he knowingly formed them liable to fall, know- 
ingly placed. them amid conditions which rendered 
their fiill inevitable ; and then punished them for the 
catastrophe he had all along foreseen as the necessary 
result of the character he had bestowed upon them. 
In the second case, he was ignorant and shortsighted, 
being unable to guess whht would be the nature of 
his own handiwork ; and should not have meddled 
with tasks which were obviously beyond the scope ol 
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Jbia &eoltiea. And even in this latter case, the most 
favourable one for Jehovah, he acted with unpardon- 
able injustice towards the man and woman iii first 
seating them with a nature whose powore of resist- 
ance to temptation he could not tell, then placing 
temptation, raised to its utmost strength by a 
mysterious order, continually under their noses, then 
allowing a serpent to suggest that they should yield 
to it, and lastly punishmg the unhappy victims of- 
tins chain of untoward circumstances by expulsion 
from their garden, A human parent who should 
thus treat his children would be severely and justly 
censured. It is a striking proof how rudimentary 
were the Hebrew conceptions of justice, that -they 
should have accepted, in reference to their deity, a 
story which evinces so flagrant a disregard of its 
most elementary requirements,^ Just as, in the case 
of Adam and Eve, he required implicit obedience to 
an arbitrary command, so in the case of Abraham he 
required implicit obedience to an immoral one. There 
was with him no fixed system of morality. Submission 
to his will was the alpha and omega of virtue. Observe 
now how superior is the feeling shown in the- Hindu 
legend which has been quoted as a parallel to that of 
the projected sacrifice of Isaac. Although in that 
story the father was bound by a solemn promise to 
sacrifice his son, yet he is never blamed for his reluc- 
tance to do so, though Abraham is praised for his 
willingness ; while the Brahman who is actually pre- 
far^ tp plunge the sacrificial knife into his child’s 
breast is treated with scoiki and reprobation for his 
tinfeeling behaviour. Even the service of the gods is 

1 Gen. ii. 8, and iii, 

x;;;vot.4i.' " ’ ■ ■ 
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not made supreme over every human emotioo. But 
the conception of the existence of duties independent of 
the diviiq.® will soems not to have entered the minds 
of the Hehr^w theologians who wrote these books. 

The further proceedings of Jehovah are quite in 
keeping with his beginning in the garden of Eden. 
Throughout the whole course of the history he shows 
the most glaring partiality. In its earlier period he 
•is partial to individuals ; in its later, to the Hebrew 
race. Let us notice a few cases of this favouritism as 
shown towards individual favourites. Immediately 
after the curse upon Adam and Eve, and their bauisli- 
ment from Eden, we have the instructive story of Cain 
and .Abel, so magnificently dramatised by Byron. 
These two brothers, sons of the original couple, both 
brought offerings to Jehovah ; Cain, the fruit of the 
ground; Abel, the firstlings of his flock. But the 
Lord had respect to Abel and his offering, but not 
to Cain and his offering. Why was this difference 
made ? Absolutely no reason is assigned for it, and 
it is not surprising, however lamentable, that it 
should have excited the jealousy of the brother who 
was thus ill-treated.* Again, it has been remarked 
above that Abraham and Isaac had a singular way of 
passing off their wives as their sisters. Pharaoh was 
once deceived in this way about Sarah ; Abimelecli 
of Gerar, once about Sarah, and once about Rebekah. 
These two monarchs were plagued by Jehovah on 
account of their innocent mistake ; the patriarchs 
were not even reproved for this cowardly sunender 
of their consorts to adulterous embraces.® Jacobis 
another favourite, while his brother , Esau is coldly 
i Geiuiv. 1-8. * Oen. xil ii- 30 ,xx.i xxvi. 7-i!‘ 
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. Yet the ihherent meanness of Jacob’s, 
dhataetel, and the comparative excellence of Esau’s^ 
are tno obvious to escape even a careless reader. 
AVhat can be more pitiful than the conduct of Jacob 
in taking advantage of a moment of weakness in his 
brother to purchase his birthright?^ What more 
ungenerous than the odious trick by which he imposed 
ijpon his father, and cheated Esau of his blessing?* 
What again can be more magnanimous than the long 
subsequent reception by Esau of the brother whose 
miserable subserviency showed his consciousness of 
the wrong he had done him?* Yet this is the man 
whom Jehovah selects as the object of his peculiar 
blessing, and whose very deceitfulness towards a 
kind employer he suffers to become a means of 
aggrandisement.* 

The same partisanship which in these cases forms 
so conspicuous a trait in the character of Jehovah 
distinguishes the whole course of his proceedings in 
reference to the delivery of the Israelites from Egypt 
and their settlement in Palestine. Every other 
nation is compelled to give way for their advantage. 
Pharaoh and sill the Egyptians are plagued for hold- 
ing them in slavery, not in the least because Jehovah 
was an abolitionist (for he never troubled himself 
about slavery anywhere else), but because it was his 
own peculiar people who were thus in subjugation to 
a race whom he did not equally affect. Throughout 
the long journey from Egypt to the promised land, 
Jehovah accompanies the Israelites as a sort of com- 
toandeHn-chief, directing them what to do, and 


^ Gen. XXV, 29-34. ® Geu. xxxiii, 1-15. 

Gen. xxviL * Gen. xxx^ 4^-43. 
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_ giving theto the victory over their enemies. As the 
Red Sea was divided to enable them to escape from 
their enejnies on. the one, side, so the Jordan was 
cleft in two to enable them to conquer their enemies 
on the . other.* The walls of a fortified city were 
thrown down to enable them to enter.* The sun 
was arrested in his course to enable them to win 
a battle.® Hornets were employed to accomplish the 
•expulsion of hostile tribes without trouble to the 
Israelites.* Thus, as Jehovah afterwards took care 
to remind tliCm, he gave them a land for which 
they did not labour, and cities which they did not 
build/ 

Nevertheless the lot of the race who were thus 
highly favoured was far from happy. Their God was 
indeed a powerful protector, but he was also an 
exacting ruler. His service was at no time an easy 
one, and he was liable to outbursts of passion which 
rendered it peculiarly oppressive. Tolerant as he 
might be towards some descriptions of immorality, he 
had no mercy whatever for disloyalty towards him- 
self. On one occasion he characterised himself by 
the name of “Jealous,”* which was but too appro- 
priate, and implied the possession of one of the least 
admirable of human weaknesses. Now the Israelites 
were unfortunately prone to lapses of this kind. Such 
was the severity with which these offences were treated 
that it is questionable whether it would not have been 
a far happier fate to be drowned in the Red Sea with 
“tile Egyptians than preserved with the children of 

/ Ex. xiv. 21, 22.— Josh, iii, 7-17. 

^ Josh. vL 20. 

® Josh, 12-14. 


^ Josh. xxiv. 12. 
® Josh. xxiv. 13. 
® Ex. xxxiv. 14. 
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A few instances of what they had to undergo 
will illustrate this remark. 

Moses had impressed upon the ‘people l3ie impor- 
tance of having no other deity hut Jehovah, and had 
succeeded whUe he was actually among them in 
restricting them to his worship alone. But no sooner 
was he absent for a season than they immediately 
forsook Jehovah, and took to worshipping a golden * 
calf. Worst of all, this new divinity was set uj> by 
Aaron, the brother of Moses, and high priest of the 
Jehovistic faith. That Jehovah should be rather 
vexed at such ungrateful beliaviour, after all the 
trouble he had taken in plaguing and slaughtering 
the Egyptians, was only natural ; but it Avas surely 
an extraordinary want of self-control to propose to 
consume the whole nation at once, reserving only 
Moses as the progenitor of a better race. Here, as in 
other cases, Moses showed himself more merciful than 
his God. He ingeniously urged as a motive to ■ 
clemency that the Egyptians would say extremely 
unpleasant things if the Israelites were destroyed ; 
and after his return to the camp he contrived to 
appease him by inducing the Levites to perpetrate a 
fratricidal massacre, whereby three thousand people 
fell. This measure was described by Moses as a con- 
secration of themselves to the Lord, that ho might 
bestow his blessing upon them. It proved successful, 
for. Jehovah now contented himself with merely 
plaguing the people instead of 'exterminating them.‘ ^ 
Thu^ he had scarcely finished plaguing the Egyptian’s 
before he began plaguing the Israelites in their turn, 
indeed he was at this period peculiarly prone to send-’ 

1E1.XXXU.' ■" '* 
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•iug plagues of one kind or an'other. Some complaints 
of the Israelites in the •wilderness were visited by fire 
which burnt up those who were at the extremities of 
Ae camp.' When they began to pine for the varied 
food they had enjoyed in Egypt, and to lament the 
absence of flesh meat, he sent them quails indeed, but 
accompanied the gift with a very great plague, of 
which large numbers perished.® When they were 
dismayed by the reports brought them concerning the 
inhabitants of Palestine, and complained of their God 
for the position he had brought them into, he again 
fell into a rage and proposed to destroy them all by 
pestilence except Moses. But Moses a second time 
appealed to him on what seems to have been his weak 
side, — his regard for his reputation among the 
Egyptians. These had all heard of what he had 
been doing, and would not they and the other 
neighbouring nations ascribe the destruction of the 
Israelites in the wilderness to his inability to bring 
them into the promised land ? Moved by this 
reasoning, Jehovah consented to spare the people, but 
determined at the same time to avenge himself upon 
them by not permitting any of those that had come 
from Egypt (except Joshua and Caleb, who had re- 
ported in the proper spirit about Palestine) to set foot 
wdthin the country to which he had solemnly engaged 
himself to conduct them.® Thus, they were only 
saved from the Egyptians to perish in the wilderness. 
Truly, the tender mercies of the Lord were cruel. 

But the miseries of the^ unfortunate wanderers 
were by no means ended. When, oppressed by the 
troubles and weariness of the way, they, dared to 
* Num. xi. 1^3. * Nmn. xi. 4-34. » Num. xiv. 1-39. 
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latiamr, and inquired of 'Mosea wliy he Lad brought, 
them out of Egypt to die in the wilderness, where 
there was neither tolerable bread; nor water, the 
resentment of Jehovah was excited by this audacity. 
They ought to have been only too grateful that they 
had remained alive. Jehovah had not caused the 
earth to swallow them as it had done Korah, Datlian, 
and Abiram, with their wives and little children, 
because they had ventured to complain of the govern- 
ment of Moses ; nor had he destroyed them by plague, 
as he had destroyed 14,700 people because there had 
been some expressions of dissatisfaction at the sudden 
death of those seditious men. If then they had 
hitherto escaped destruction, they were certainly 
foolish in complaining of the hardships of the desert. 
At any rate Jehovah soon convinced them that their 
grumbling was useless. No constitutional opposition 
was permitted in those days. Fiery serpents were 
despatched to bite them, and many of them died in 
consequence. Such was the extent of the calamity 
that Moses, always more merciful than his God, 
interceded for the people ; and was directed to set 
up a brazen serpent, by looking at which the bites of 
the living serpents were healed.^ 

5,^ The extraordinary cruelty ascribed by the Hebrews 
to their national deity is shown in many btlier instances 
fesides those that have been mentioned. And it is to 
*be noticed that it is cruelty mingled with caprice. 
No one could tell beforehand precisely what actions he 
■would yisit with punishment, nor what would be the 
punishment with which he would visit them. Every- 
thin^ with him was uncertain. He had no fixed 
* Num, xxi. 1-9. - » , 
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system of laws at all, and he sometimes condemned a 
criminal in virtue of ex post facto legislation. The 
deluge is? an example of. all these vices combined. It 
was an exc<JSsively cruel punishment ; it was inflicted 
capriciously, and once in a way only, because God had 
changed his mind as to the propriety of having created 
man ; and it was the result of a resolution arrived at 
after the oSeuecs it was designed to chastise had 
already been committed. No human being could 
possibly have guessed beforehand that his crimes 
would be punished in that particular way. And after 
the crimes of the antediluvians had been thus punished, 
the survivors received a promise that no misconduct 
on thfeir part would ever be visited upon them in the 
same way. So that any conceivable utility which the 
deluge might have bad as a warning for the future 
was utterly destroyed. Equal caprice, though not 
equal cruelty, was shown towards the builders of the 
tower of Babel, w^ho were suflered to begin their 
labours without hindrance, but were afterwards stopped 
by the confusion of their languages. Why it was 
wrong to erect such a tower is never stated. Could 
any of those engaged upon it have guessed that the 
attempt was one deserving of punishment ? Still 
worse was Jehovah’s behaviour to the prophet Balaam, 
for he first ordered him to go with the men who were 
sent for him, and then was angry with him because 
he went.* Such conduct was on a level' with that of 
a pettish woman. Instances of barbarous severity 
may be found in abundance^ Nadab and Abihu, sons 
of Aaron, were devoured by "fire from the Lord,” 
because they had taken their censers, and offered 
• • ' Num. xxii, 20j 22. 
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fire before him.^ ’A man who on the father’s 
Bide was Egyptian, was ordered to be stoned for 
blaspheming and cursing the name of the Lord ; 
Jehovah being peculiarly eager in avenging personal 
affronts.^ On this occasion no doubt a general law 
was announced affixing the penalty of stoning to the 
offence of blasphemy ; but the law was esc 'pout facto 
s(5 far as the individual who suffered by its operation 
was concerned. On another occasion the heads of the 
people were ordered to be aU hung for whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab, and for idolatry.* Phinchas, 
Aaron’s son, seeing an Israelite with a Midianitish 
woman, ran them both through the body with a 
javelin ; for which heroic exploit against an unpre- 
pared man and a defenceless woman he was specially 
praised; was declared to have turned away God’s 
wrath from Israel, and received a “ covenant of peace ” 
for himself and his posterity.® At a much later period, 
when David was causing the ark to be brought back 
from the Philistines, an unfortunate man wdio had 
put out his hand to touch it because the oxen shook 
it, was immediately slain ; an act at which even the 
pious David xvas displeased, and which caused him, 
not unnaturally, to be “afraid before the Lord that 
day.” * In the reign of Jeroboam a prophet who had 
only been guilty of the involuntary error of believing 
another prophet who had told him a falsehood, was 
killed by a lion sent expressly for his punishment, 
.while the man who had deceived him escaped scot- 
free.* Another man suffered for refusing to obey the ' 
Word of a prophet what this one had suffered for 

^ Lev. X. 1, 2. * Lev. xxiv. io-i6. * Num. xxv. 1-15. 

* 2 Sam. vi. 6-9. • i Kings xiit 1^32. • 
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obeying it Being desired by one of tbe “sons of the 
prophets” to smite him so as to cause a wound, and 
having declined -the oflS.ce, he was informed that for 
his disobedience to the voice of the Lord he would be 
slain by a lion, which accordingly happened.^ Mercy 
towards a conquered enemy was sometimes an actual 
crime. Because he spared Agag, Saul was rejected 
from being king over Israel, and the Lord repented that 
he had appointed so weak-minded a man. Samuel, 
who was made of sterner stuff, had no scruple in 
carrying out the behests of his God, for he “ hewed 
Agag in pieces before the Lord.”* In like manner 
Ahab was reproved for sparing the life of Ben-hadad, 
King of Syria.* The same monarch whose leniency 
had thus brought liim into trouble was afterwards the 
victim of a sanguinary fraud practised upon him by 
Jehovah. Tired of his reign, and eager to effect his 
destruction^ the Lord put a lying spirit into the mouth 
of all his prophets, who were thus induced to prophesy 
victory in an engagement which actually terminated 
in his defeat and death.* Observe, that however 
foolish Ahab may have been in believing the false 
prophets and disbelieving Mcaiah, this does not excuse 
Jehovah, who according to his own chosen spokes- 
man, deliberately arranged this scheme for the over- 
throw of the 'king in the court of heaven. Other 
barbarous deeds followed upon this. To gi-atify Eli- 
jah, a hundred men who were guiltless of any crime 
whatever, were consumed by fire.* To assuage the 
‘ wounded vanity of Elisha, forty-two little children 
were eaten by bears.® To maintain the glory of the 

> I Kings XX. 35, 36. ’ i Kings xx. 42, 43. * 2 Kings i. 9 ^* 2 ’ 

* I SiHa._xv. ^ * I Kings xxii. I -40. • 2 Kings ii. 23, 24. 
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slaughtered prophets of Baal to 
the mimber of many hundreds.^ To re-establish the 
orthodox faith, Jehu got rid of the . worshippers of 
Baal, collected together by an infamous trick, in one 
indiscriminate massacre ; an atrocity for which he 
was specially praised and rewarded by “the Lord.”^ 
It is needless to prolong the list of cruelties practised 
upen private individuals. But the subject would be 
incompletely treated, did we not observe that the 
same spirit prevailed in the dealings of JehovaL with 
nations. Thus, when the Israelites were* about to 
enter the land of Canaan, they were desired utterly 
to destroy the seven nations who pos-sessed it already.® 
Wheu they captured Jericho, they slew all its inhabi- 
tants, young and old, except the household of the 
prostitute with whom their messengers had lodged, and 
who had shamelessly betrayed her countrymen. Her, 
with her family, they saved.* All the inhabitants of 
Ai were utterly destroyed.® All the inhabitants of 

Makkedah were utterly destroyed.® All the inhabi- 
tants of many other places were utterly destroyed.’^ 
One city alone made peace with Israel; all tlie rest 
were taken in battle, and that because Jehovah had 
deliberately and of set purpose hardened tlie hearts 
of their inhabitants, that they might be utterly 
destroyed.® * 

Such a catalogue of crimes — and the number is by 
no means exhausted — would be sufficient to destroy 
the character of any pagan divinity whatsoever. I 
fail to perceive any reason why the Jews alone should 

^ I Kings xviii. 17-40. ® Josh. viii. 26. 

* 2 Kings X, 18-30. • Josh. x. 28. 

^ ’ JPeut, yii. 2. ^ Josh, x. 29-43, and xi. ii, 14. 

; ^ ® Josh. xi. 20, ♦ , ^ ^ 
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be privileged to represent their God as guilty of sucli 
actions without suffering the inference which in other 
cases would undoubtedly be drawn — namely, that 
their conceptions of deity were not of a very exalted 
order, nor their principles of morals of a very admir- 
able kind. There is, indeed, nothing extraordinary- 
in the fact that, living in a barbarous age, the 
ancient Hebrews should have behaved barbarously. 
The reverse would rather be surprising. But the 
remarkable fact is, that their savage deeds, and the 
equally saVage ones attributed to their God, should 
have been accepted by Christendom as flowing in the 
one case from the commands, in the other from the 
immediate action of a just and beneficent Being. 
When the Hindus relate the story of Brahma’s 
incest with his daughter, they add that the god was 
bowed down wdth shame on account of his subjuga- 
tion by ordinary 2)assion.^ But while they thus 
betray their feeling that even a divine being is not 
superior to all the standards of morality, no such 
consciousness is ever apparent in the narrators of 
the passions of Jehovah. While fiir worse offences 
are confimitted by him, there is no trace in his character 
of the grace of shame. 

Turning now to the legislation which emanated 
from him, we shall find evidence of the same spirit 
which has been seen to mark his daily dealings. It 
is impossible here to examine that legislation in detail, 
and it may be freely conceded that much of it was 
well adapted to the circumstances under which it 
was delivered. Some.o^ the precepts given are 
indeed" trivial, such as the order to the Israelites 
. • ^ 0 . S. T., voL i. p. 1 12. 
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Bpt to round the comers. of their heads, nor mar 
the corners of their beards,* and others arc [sucli as 
^e] merely special to the Hebrew religion. But the 
mass of enactments may very probably have been 
wise, or, at least, not conspicuously the reverse. 
Those to which the chief exception must be taken, 
are such as demonstrate the essentially inhuman 
character of the authority from whom they emanated. 
Thus, death is the penalty affixed to the insignificant 
offence of Sabbath-breaking.® If the nearest relation, 
or even the wife of his bosom, or the friejid who is 
as his own soul, secretly entice a man to go and 
worship other gods, he himself is to put the tempter 
to death, his own hand being the first to fling the 
stones by which he is to perish.® The Inquisition 
itself could have had no more detestable law than 
this. If it is a city that is guilty of such heresy, it 
is to be burnt down, and aU its inhabitants put to 
the sword.* The mere worship of pagan divinities, 
apart from any effort to seduce others, is likewise 
punished with stoning.* In cities not in Palestine, 
taken in war, all the males only are to be put to 
death ; but in the cities of Palestine itself, nothing 
that breathes is to be saved alive.® A “stubborn 
and rebellious son” may be put to death by stoning, 
and that at the instance of his parents.* . In appear- 
ance this terrible process for dealing with a naughty 
^oy is less severe than the patria potestas of the 
Roihans, by which the power of life and death was 
lodged in the father alone. Practically, however, 

^ Lev, xix. 27, ^ Deut xiiL 6-1 1. ® Dent. xx. 13-18. 

? Ex. XXXV. 2. ^ Deut. xiii. 12-16. Deut. xxi, i8'2i. 

® Deut, xvii 2-7. 
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the exercise of this unlimited right was pre- 
vented to a large -extent, for a religious curse rested 
on the father who even sold his married son, and he 
could not pronounce sentence on any child till after 
consulting the nearest blood-relations on both sides, 
without incurring the same anathema.^ No doubt 
the purely legal power of the head of the family 
' was unaffected by these restraints. Human authority 
still permitted him to expose his children at birth, to 
sell them, or to sentence them to death. But the dif- 
ference between Roman and Jewish institutions was, 
that in Rome, religion sought to mitigate the cruelty 
of the civil law ; in Palestine, religion not only did 
nothing to soften, but positively sanctioned, by its 
august commands, the most revolting enactments of 
barbaric legislation. It is true that no instance is 
known to history of the employment of this law by 
J ews against their children, but this can only show that 
their parental morality was superior to the morality 
of the divine law. At a much later time than that 
at which this enactment was given, when the Israelites 
returned from the Captivity, the same harsh and 
intolerant spirit as we have observed in their earlier 
legislation broke forth again. By a cruel measure, 
enacted by Ezra the representative of Jehovah, and 
taking the form of a covenant with God, the people 
were forced to repudiate all their wives who were not 
of pure Israelitish blood.* N ehemiah, who was likewise 
zealous in the service of Jehovah, was no less an enemy 
to “ outlandish women,” and took rather strong 
measures against those who had married them, such 
as cursing them, smiting them, plucking off their hair, 
^ Mommseti, History of Rome, voL i p. 65* ® Ezra ix. and x. 
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juid Dialog them swear. not to give their sons or 
daughters in marriage to foreigners.^ 

Such being the moral characteristics of the Hebrew 
Godj ^ intellectual i^deas of the 

divine nature found in the Old Testament are of a 
highly refined and spiritual order? On the contrary, 
as ccuup^'-red with the gods of other races, Jehovah i.s 
rejnurkably anthropomorphic and materialistic. He 
does not approach in spirituality to the higher concep- 
tions of the Hindus, nor is he even equjil to those of 
less subtle and speculative nations. He is on a level 
with the gods of popular mythologies, but not with 
those more mysterious powers who often stand above 
them. The evidence of this propo.sition is to be 
found in the whole tenor of tlie historical books. 
Thus, in the very beginning of Genesis, we find that 
he “rested on the seventh day,”® as if he were a 
being altogether apart from the forces of nature, and 
might leave the world to go on without him. A 
little later he is found “ walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day.”® He clearly had a body re- 
sembling that of man, for on one occasion Moses 
was so highly favoured as to be permitted, to see 
his “back parts,” and was covered with his hand 
while he was passieg by. His face Moses was not 
permitted to behold, as it would hax’^e caused his 
death.* In order to pass by he “desscended” in a 
cloud, implying local habitation, and at this time 
he magniloquently proclaimed his own titles and 
virtues, which he might more gracefully have em- 
ployed an angel to do for him. Elsewhere it is stated 

. ^ Nell. xiii. 23-28, ® Gen. iii. 8. 

i Geii. ii. 2. * Ex. xxxiii. 20-23. 
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that Moses and the elders /‘saw the God of Israel,” 
and that he had some sort of paved work of 
sapphire stone tinder his feet. When Moses went np 
alone into the mount, “ the sight of the glory of the 
Ijord was like devouring fire.” God was at this time 
supposed to ho on the mount, and there he held dis- 
course with Moses.^ In the course of it he says that he 
will “ commune ” from above the mercy-seat in the 
tabernacle, again (as in so many other places) imply- 
ing occupation of definite space.* He promises to 
“ dwell amqng the children of Israel,” that is, to be a 
national; and local God.® Confirmation of the view 
here taken of his limited nature is found in the fact 
that he thought it necessary to “go down” to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, to verify the reports which had 
reached him concerning the conduct of their inhabit- 
ants. And when Abraham appealed to him for mercy 
for those of ’ them who were righteous, his several 
answers clearly implied that when he went to those 
Qities he would discover how many of them came 
under that denomination. “ If I find in Sodom fifty 
righteous,” and so forth, is the language of one who 
does nqt know a facti but is going to ascertain it. 
And accordingly* at the end of the colloquy “the Lord 
went hiS;,way.” * So cottijplolely anthropomorphic is the 
conception of dpity that, although ' the expression 
occurs only in a parable, it is not at variancO'ydth the 
mode in which he is usually sjmken of when wine is 
said “to cheer God and man.”® Evidently there 
was nothing shocking to the Hebrew mind in such an 
expression. And when they pictured their God as 

* E*.' xxiy. 10-35. * Ex- xxv. 22i * Ex. xxix. 45, 46. 

‘ Gen. xviii. 20-33. ' Judg. ix. 13. 
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walkipgj talking, indignimt, angry, repenting, jealous, 
showing himself to human beings, and generally ' 
indulging in the passions of mortals, it was perfectly 
easy to conceive that wine might exercise ’the same 
effect on him as it did on them. 

No 'doubt the Hebrew mythology is free from all 
that class of stories in which a divine being is repre- 
sented lus making love to or cohabiting with women. 
Or, to speak more accurately, they never represent ‘ 
Jehovah himself as indulging in such amusements. 
There is a reminiscence of this form of myth’ in the 
statement that before the deluge the sons of God 
intennarried with the daughters of men ; ^ but their 
supreme Being was free at least from sexual passion. 

So far as it goes, this is w'ell ; but if I liad to choose ' 
between a God who was somewhat licentious in his 
relations with mankind, and one who did not stick at 
deeds of bloodshed of the most outrageous character, 

I confess I should see no very powerful reason to- 
prefer the latter-. 

That, in spite of all these drawbacks, there are 
some better elements in the Hebrew ideal I do not at 
all deny. The poetical descripticm of God as a “ still 
small voice ” is both eloquent aM spiritual ; and the 
prayer of Solomon, with its admission that the heaven • 
of heavens cannot contain the Infinite PoWer who : is ' 
entreated ftJk dwell in the Temple, is in many respects 
beautiful and admirable. So also the views of 
Jehovah attained and uttered by some of the prophets 
are far loftier than those generally expressed in the , 
historical books. Many 0/ the Psalms, again, are full 
of beauty in the manner in which they i^eak of him 
* Gen. vi. 2. 

m , ,x 
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to whom they addressed. In a nation so deeply 
religious as the Jews, and so much given to meditation 
on God, it was inevitable that the higher class of 
minds should conceive him more spiritually than the 
lower, and ‘it is this class to whom we owe the 
poetical and prophetic writings. It was inevitable 
also that as civilisation advanced, the grosser elements 
of the conception, which belonged to a barbarous 
people, should be eliminated, and that the finer one’s 
should remain. The entire supersession of the older 
God by the newer was prevented by the fact that the 
Old Testament was a sacred book, and that hence 
every one of its statements had to be received as 
absolutely true. The inconsistency between the 
wrathful monarch of ancient times and the lovinjr 
Spirit of more recent ages was sought to be sur- 
mounted by those processes of interpretation which 
have been shown to be invariably adopted when it is 
desired to bring the infallible Scriptures of any nation 
into harmony with the opinions of their readers. 
But happily the language of the historical portions of 
the Old Testament is singularly plain, and no ingen- 
ious manipulation of the text can with the smallest 
plausibility put aside the obvious meaning of the 
broad assertions on which is founded the above 
delineation of the God of Israel. 
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Section VIII. — ^Thb New Testament. 

* 

Since a considerable portion of the New Testament 
has already been dealt with in the life of Jesus, we 
have only, in the present section, to consider the 
repiaining works of which it is composed. These will 
not require a very elaborate treatment.. They con- 
sist of one historical book, continuing the histbry of 
the Christian community from the death of ’its founder 
till the imprisonment of Paul at Eome, of a series of 
letters, partly genuine, partly spurious, bearing the 
names of eminent apostles as their authors, and of one 
composition somewhat akin in its nature to the writ- 
ings of the Hebrew prophets. Of these several parts 
of the New Testament (excluding the Gospels) some 
of the Epistles are probably the most ancient ; but as 
it would be difficult to establish any precise chrono- 
logical sequence among the several books, it will be 
most convenient to begin with that which stands first 
in actual order. 


Subdivision I. — The Acts of the Apostles. 

The author of the third gospel, having* written the 
life of Jesus, proceeded to compose, in addition to it, a 
history of the proceedings of his apostles aft^r his 
decease. We are greatly indebted to him for having 
done so, for this book is, notwithstanding some extra- 
vagances, of considerable value, and is the most trust- 
worthy of the five historical books in the New Testa- 
^^ont. It brought the narrative of events ,nearer to 
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the date at which it was written than the gospel could 
do, and it dealt with events concerning which better 
evidence was accessible to the writer. There was 
thus ^ot the same scope for fiction as there had been 
in the life of Christ. Nevertheless the story of the 
Acts of the Apostles is by no means free from legen- 
dary admixture. 

Beginning with the ascension, which has been 
already noticed in connection with the gospel, it pro- 
ceeds to relate the choice of a new apostle in place of 
the unfaithful Judas. The ceremony by which the 
choice was made evinces a singular superstition on 
the part of the apostles. Having selected two men, 
Josel»h and Matthias, they simply prayed that God 
would show which he had chosen. They then drew 
lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias.' 

The next important event in the history of the 
Church thus recruited, was the reception of the Holy 
Ghost on' the day of Pentecost. On this occasion the 
Christians were all assembled, when suddenly there 
was a sound like that of strong wind; cloven 
tongues appeared and sat upon them; they were filled 
with ihe Holy Ghost, and suddenly acquired the 
power of speaking foreign languages.® Since the 
“gift of tongues” has not been unknown in certain 
communities' in recent times, we might perhaps form 
a tolerably correct notion from the reports of modern 
observers as to what the scene among the disciples 
whs like. Even, however, without this modem ex- 
perience, we should not be altogether in the dark 
as to tile character of the phenomenon of which the 
author of the Acts makes so much. For although it 
• • 1 Acts i. 15-26. 
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is indeed stated tliat some of the strangers who were 
present heard each his own language spoken by the 
disciples, it is added that the conviction produced 
upon others was that the Christians were drunk. 

It must have been a wM and singular exhibition whicli 
could lead to the formation of such an opinion. But 
if we wanted further explanation we should find it in 
tie words of Paul, whose strong practical judgment 
led him to depreciate tlie value of the gift of tongues 
as compared Avith that of preaching. Had this gift 
consisted in the power of speaking their own languages 
to foreign nations, there is none to whom it would 
have been of greater service than the apostle of the 
Gentiles. Yet it is he who tells us that at a moeting 
he Avould rather speak five words Avith his understand- 
ing, that he might teach othera also, than ten thousand 
in a tongue. So that the words spoken “ in tongues ” 
were not spoken with the understanding ; they were 
mere sounds without a meaning to him who uttered 
them. Equally clear is the evidence of Paul to the 
fact that they were Avithout a meaning to him who 
heard them. His reason for desiring his correspond- 
ents to cultivate the gift of prophesying (or preaching) 
rather than that of tongues is that “ he that speaks in 
a tongue speaks not to men, but to God, for nobody 
understands him, but in the spirit he speaks mysteries. 
But he that preaches speaks to men edification, and 
exhort^ition, and comfort. He that speaks in a tongue 
edifies himself; but he that preaches edifies the 
Church." ^ Tongues, he says further on, are for a sign * 
to ttnbelievers; that is, <hey are of use merely to 
impress the senses of those whose minds cannot yet 

^ I Cor. xiv. 2-4. ^ 
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be appealed to. But if the' unbelieving or unlearned 
should -happen to enter a meeting where the disciples 
were all speaking with tongues, they would .consider 
them mad i a striking testimony to the tumultuous 
character of scenes like that presented by the enthusi- 
astic assembly of the Christians at Pentecost. Hence 
Paul desires that two, or at most three, should speak 
with tongues at a time, and that there should always 
be somebody to interpret, in other words, to translate 
nonsense into sense. Without an interpreter, he will 
not sanction any exercise of his peculiar faculty on 
the part of the inspired linguist.* 

To satisfy the doubts of those who attributed the 
sudden attainments of the apostles to intoxicating 
drinks, Peter delivered a discourse, which ended in 
the addition of 3000 members to the rising sect. It 
is remarkable that these new members at once became 
communists, both they and all the disciples having 
all things in common; a noteworthy indication of 
what was required by the religion of Christ as under- 
stood by his immediate disciples.® Further evidence, 
if any were needed, of the communistic character of 
the Church is contained at the end of the fourth 
chapter, while the fifth informs us of the tolerably 
severe measures taken to enforce it. “ There was one 
heart and one' soul among the multitude of those who 
believed, nor did a single one say that any of the 
things he possessed was his own ; but they had all 
things common.” Unhappily the one heart, and one 
mind did not extend to Ananias or to his wife Sapphira, 
for this naughty couple “ ^old a possession and kept 
back part of the price.” But Peter was not thus to 
• . * t *”^ 8 . “ Acta ii. I4-47. 

m- 
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be It. <3oes not appear from the account 

that Ananias was asked whether the sum he produced 
was the whole price of the land, op that h^ told any 
falsehood regarding it. However, Peter remarked 
that he might have kept either the property or its 
% price, had he thought proper, and charged him with 
'lying to God; whereupon the poor man fell down 
Pead. About three hours later, Sapphira came in ; 
and she distinctly stated that the sum produced by 
Ananias was the full* price. Peter told her that the 
feet of those who had buried her husband were at the 
door, and would carry her out too. She then fell 
down at his feet, and expired in her turn.* 

No wonder that “great fear came upon all the 
Church” when they heard these things. Peter’s 
proceedings were indeed alarming, and could we 
for a moment accept the account of his historian, , 
we should have no option but to hold him guilty 
of the wilful murder of Sapphira. He knew, accord- 
■ ing to his own statement, what the effect of his 
words upon this woman would be, and he should 
have abstained from any expression that could bring 
about so terrible a catastrophe. Happily, • we may 
reject the whole story as either a fiction or a per- 
version of fact. Had it been true, it would have 
called for very much sterner measures than those 
taken by the Sanhedrim, who, having already desired 
Peter and John to keep silence about the new religion, 
now merely imprisoned the apostles, and afterwards, 
on the prudent advice of Gamaliel, determined to* 
release them; not indeed till after they had beaten 
them and again prohibited their propagandist efforts.* 

* Acts iv. 31-V, II. * Acts V. I7-42# 
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It is interesting to observe* that Lhke effects the 
deliverance of the apostles from prison by the inter- 
vention of an ang^l, and that at a later period, ■when 
Peter had been imprisoned by Herod, he again gets 
him out by means of an angel who appears to him 
while sleeping, and at whose presence his chains fall 
off.' This is quite in accordance with the proceeding®' 
^ of the same author in the gospel, where his partiality 
for angels as part of his theatrical machinery has 
been shnwn to be characteristic.' 

Tlie infant community was now increasing in 
numbers, and along with this increase there arose 
the customary consequences— dissension and mutual 
distrust. We are fortunate in possessing in the Acts 
an account of the very first quarrel in the Cliuroli ; 
the earliest symptom of those discords and hostilities, 
which, since that time, have so incessantly raged 
within her limits. It was on a question of money ; 
the Greeks murmuring against the Hebrews, because 
they thought their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration. The apostles tided over the immediate 
difficulty by appointing subordinate officers to attend 
to matters, of business. The plan succeeded ; but 
their peace was soon to be disturbed again by graver 
questions.® 

Among those appointed to superintend the pecu- 
niary interests of the Church was one named Stephen. 
This man is reported to have performed great wonders 
and miracles, but some of the Jews accused him of 
• blasphemy, and after an eloquent defence, which to 
Jewish ears amounted to an admission of the charge, 
he was sentenced to death by stoning. Foremost in 
1 Acts xii, 1-19. 2 Actsvi. i-S. 
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tie eiecuii!Oji of the sentence was a man named Saul, 
who was conspicuous at this time for the bitterness' 
with which he pursued the Christians, entering their 
private houses, and causing them to be imprisoned.^ 

If any proof were needed of the entire conscien- 
i^tiousness of the Jewish persecutors of Christianity at 
His time we should find it in the character of Saul, 
the honesty of his religious zeal, of the single- 
minded sense of duty from which ho acted in his 
anti-Christian period,* his subsequent cjxreer makes 
it impossible to entertain a doubt. Men like tlie 
apostle Paul are not made out of selfish, dishonest, 
or cruel natures. He was at the martyrdom of 
Stephen as honourable and fearless an upholder of 
the ancient faith as he was afterwards of the new. 
He himself several times refers in his writings to 
his persecution of the Church, and always in the 
tone of a man who had nothing to be ashamed of 
but a mistake in judgment. As touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, he tells us he was 
blameless.** And although in intellectual power he 
was doubtless above the average of his class, in point 
of genuine devotion to his creed, he may /airly be 
taken as a type of the men with whom he consented 
to act. 

Saul had probably been impressed by the conduct 
of the Christians, whom ho had so ruthlessly deliv- 
ered up to justice. At any rate the subject of' the 
Christian religion had taken great hold upon his 
mind, for on his way to Damascus he saw a visio% 
■which induced him to become himself a follower of 
Jesus. It is unfortunate that we have no detailed 
^ Acts vi. 3, ^ Pljil iii. 6, 
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account of the naturc of the event which led to his 
conveEBion from 3r*aul himself. ‘ He often alludes to 
it, but nowhere describes it. 

The napst important passage bearing upon the 
subject is in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he thus mysteriously refers to his experience^ 
on this occasion: “I knew a man in Christ abo’'i 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body I do nc^ 
know, whether out of the body I do not know) such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew 
such a man, (whether in the body, whether out of 
the body, God knows), that he was caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter.” ^ So far as it goes, 
this account does not very well agree with that of 
the Acts, since there we are told exactly what were 
the words Paul heard, and what he answered. We 
are left in doubt then whether the conversation 
between Christ and the apostle there related rests 
on the authority of Paul himself, or represents 
merely the imagination of others as to what might 
have passed between them. But that Paul saw some 
kind of .vision, which he himself believed to be a 
vision of Clirist, there can be no doubt. 

From Luke we have two versions of this incideu^- 
one in the forpa of historical narrative, the other : iu: 
that of a speech put into the mouth of Paul. Accord- 
ing to these he saw a light, and heard a voice saying, : 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? ” On inquiry, 
J^e learnt that the voice emanated from Jesus, and he 
jas desired! to proceed to Damascus, where further 
nstructipns would be given him, Luke has not 
^ 2 Cor. xii, 2-4. 
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taken sufficient pains -td make his two versions 
haiinonise, for in the first we are told that his’ 
companions heard 'a ynice> hut saw no man ; in the 
second that they saw the light, but did ^ot hear the 
voice of him that spoke.* At Damascus a man 
amed Ananias, directed also by a vision, went to 
,ul to restore his sight, which had been destroyed 
|or the moment by the brilliancy of the celestial 
light. After this, Saul, subsequently called Paul, 
escaping from the ^irsuit of the Jews who had 
designs upon his life, began to preach .in the name 


of Jesus.® 

Another convert of some consideration, from his 
official position and from the fact that ho was a 
heathen, was added to the community ahoqt this 
time.;. This was Cornelius, the Centurion of the Italian 
band. Cornelius was a religious man, much given 
to prayer. Tired perhaps of visions, of which there 
had been two in the last chapter and was to be 
another in this, Luke introduces his angel— a sort 
of supernumerary ever ready to appear when wanted 
— ^to effect the conversion of Cornelius. The angel 
told him to apply to Peter, now at Joppa, for further 
advice as to what he should do. Meanwhile Peter 
t on his part been prepared by a vision of unclean 

a Sts, which he was desired to eat, for the reception 
^e Gentile embassy, and the admission of Gentiles 
31 to the flock. He accordingly proceeded to Csesarea, 

: where Cornelius was, and baptized both him and 
other heathens, upon whom, to the great astonish* 
tnent of the Jews, the Holy Ghost was poured out 
and the gift of tongues conferred. Thus - did the 


^ Acts ix. 7, and xxii, 9. 
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Churc^ of Christ begin, timi<fiy' and;feeli)ig her way 
with caution, to extend her ^ovtndaries beyond the 
limits of the Hebrew people.^ ' V 
Some scandal was created iii the congregation at 
Jerusalem by Peter’s violation, of Jewish rules in 
dining with uncircumciscd people, but there was no^ 
gainsaying a vision like that whicli he produced 
reply. Shortly after these events the apostle Jame^ 

' one of those two brothers whose mother had peti- 
tioned that they might sit on' two thrones, one on 
each side of Jesus, when his kingdom came, was 
executed by Herod, the tetrarch; who also imprisoned 
Peter, but was unable to keep him on account of tlie 
angelic intervention mentioned above. The death 
of this monarch from a painful internal disease, is 
curiously perverted by; the writer into a sudden 
judgment of God, inflicted upon him because ho 
accepted divine honours at the hands of his flat- 
terers. “ 

The history now proceeds to follow the fortunes of 
Paul. It is stated that there were at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers, who were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to. appoint Barnabas and Saul to the work 
whereunto they w^ere called. Having laid their 
hands upon them, they sent them away. Paul now 
began to travel.from place to place, making converts 
among the heathen. At Paphos he met with a 
Jewish sorcerer named Elymas, whom he caused to 
be blind for a season, thereby inducing the Koman 
proconsul Sergius Paulus to believe in Christianity, 
l^hich had thus shown itself able to produce more 
powerful .sorcerers than the rival creed.® 

1 Acts X, ® Acta xi. xii. ® Acts xiii. 1-12. 
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It i^j a of tte Jews 

at this period *1^^ when Paul and his companions ‘ 
had gonet into th'e syi^gogue of Antioch in Pisidia, 
the rulers of the synagogue invited thepi to speak; 
a freedom which even in the present day would 
scarcely be granted in any Christian Church to those 
p’ho were regarded as heretics. Paul took advantage 
pf the proffered opportunity to deliver a speech which 
ended in the conversion of some of the Jews. On the ' 
following Sabbath great crowds came to hear Paul, 
but the Jews, as was natural, opposed him and con- 
tradicted him. After this they stirred up pious 
women and the principal men of the city against 
Paul and Barnabas, and (it is stated) expelled them 
from their coasts.^ These apostles having already 
determined to go,^ it was not a severe treatment that 
was thus inflicted on them. They, however, left 
Antioch in no very charitable frame of mind, for 
they shook off the dust of their feet against its in- 
habitants.® 

The cure of an impotent man at Lystra led the 
multitude of that place to adore Paul and Barnabas 
as gods. Paul, as the orator, they called. Hermes, 
and Barnabas, Zeus. The priest of Zeus brought oxen 
and garlands, and intended to sacrifice to them, anin- 
tention which the people were barely prevented, by the 
indignant protests of the two apostles, from carrying 
into effect.* This was not the only occasion on which 
Paul was taken for a god ; for when he was cast by 
shipwreck on the island of Melita, his escape from 
injury by a venomous reptile which had fastened on 


1 Acts xiii. 5a 
^ Acts xiil 46. 


^ Acts xiii. 14-52. ’ 
* Acts xiv. 8-18. 
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his han^ vas regarded by the 'savages of that island 
■as a proof of divinity.’ . [ . 

Extrem^y similar to these .^ncidents, especially to 
the first, IS a circumstance recounted by Sir Francis 
Drake in his voyage of circumnavigation. His vessel 
having s^ng a leak, •while he was exploring the 
coast of North America, was brought to anchor to 
repaired, and the sailors landed to build tents an(^ 
•make a fort for purposes of defence. The natives 
approached them in companies, armed, and as if 
designing an. attack, but it appeared that they had 
“no hostile meaning or intent ; ” for when they came 
near, they stood “as men ravished in their minds, 
with the sight of such things as they never had seen 
or heard of before that time : their errand being 
rather with submission and feare to worship us as 
gods, than to have any warre with us as with inortall 
men. Which thing, as it did partly show itself at 
that instant, so did it more and more manifest itself 
afterwards, during the whole time of our abode 
amongst them.” The General gave them materials 
foy clothing, “ withall signifying unto them we were 
no gods, but men, and had neede of such things to 
cover our own shame ; teaching them to use them for 
the same ends, for which cause wee did eate and 
drinke in their presence, giving them to understand 
that without that wee could not live, and therefore were 
but men as well as they ” {“ we also are men of like 
passions with you.”*) “Notwithstanding nothing 
cguld persuade them, nor remove that opinion which 
they had conceived of us, that w'ee should be gods.” * 

And, as the heathens of Lystra were eager to 

' Acts xzriii. 1-6. * Acts xiv. 15. * W. E., p. 12a 
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sacrifice tq., Barnabas and Paul, so those of this 
country actually conferred this mark of divinity upon 
some of the white .men in the company of Drake, 
nor were the utmost protests of the travellers of avail 
to put a stop to what appeared to them, just as it 
, did to the apostles, an impious rite, derogatteg from 
honour due to the true God. The people had 
<^me in a large body, accompanied by their king, 
to make a formal presentation of the sovereignty to 
him, and the king had made over into his bands 
the insignia of the royal ofiice, when thg scene now 
described by Sir Francis took place. 

“ The ceremonies of this resigning and receiving of the King- 
dome being thus performed,” says Sir Francis, ** the common sort, 
both of men and women, leaving the king and his guard about 
him, with our Generali, dispersed themselves among our people, 
taking a diligent view or survey of every man ; and finding sucli 
as pleased their fancies (which commonly were the youngest of 
us), they presently enclosing them about oifred their sacrifices 
,unto them crying out with lamentable shreekes and moanes, 
weeping and scratching and tearing their very flesh off their 
faces with their nailes ; neither were it the women alone which 
did this, but even old men, roaring and crying out, were as 
violent as the women were. 

groaned in spirit to see the power of Sathan* so farre 
prevaile in seducing these, so harmlessc soules, and laboured by 
all meanes, both by shewing our great dislike, and when that served 
by violent withholding of their hands from that madnesse, 
directing them (by oiir eyes and hands lift up towards heaven) 
to the living God whom they ought to serve ; but so mad were 
they upon their Idolatry, that forcible withholding them would 
not prevaile (for as soon as they could get liberty to their 
bands againe, they would be as violent as they were before) till 
such time, as they whom they worshipped were conveyed from 
them into the tents, whom yet as men besides themselves, they 
Would with fuiy and outrage seeke to have again.” ^ 


* W. E., p. 129. 
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We ^ are agam reisin^ed of the “ And with 
these sa^gs scarce restrained they the people, that 
theiy Had Hot done Mcrifiee nnto tHem.” ^ 

, An unfortunate change in the popular naind soon 
oceurred ; for on the arrival of some Jews who stirred 
them u|| to hostility against the Apostles, they flew 
from one extrataganee to another, and stoned Paul 
so severely that he was left by them for dead. But 
SIS the disciples stood about him he rose, and was able 
to continue his journey on the next day. 

The Christians at Jerusalem were now required to 
consider the difiBcult question of the circumcision of 
the Gentiles ; their decision upon which has already 
been discussed. After the council Paul (who had 
returned to Antioch) proposed to revisit the places* 
where he had formerly preached, and Barnabas in- 
tended to go with him. But a difference of opinion 
SIS to whether they should take Mark with them led 
to a violent quarrel between these two apostles; as 
the result of which Paul chose Silas as his compan- 
ion, and left. Barnabas to pursue his own course 
with his friend Mark.* 

The writer now follows the fortunes of Paul in his 
missionary work in various countries, and it is 
remarkable that in the sixteenth chapter he drops the 
third person, and begins to speak in the first person 
pluraly. implying that he himself was one of the 
company. The fact that from this point onwards the 
book becomes practically not the Acts of the Apostles, 
but the Acts of Paul, who is evidently the hero of the 
story, indicates an author who belonged to the Pauline 
section of the Church, and to whom Paul was the chief 
living embodiment of the Chr^an faith. Who this 

• • ^ Actexiv, iS * Acta XV. 
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author was-^whetlier Silas, or spme other companion 
—it would be hard to say^ hut; he seems, to have 
written under the • direct inspiration of' Paul hina- 
self. 

Increased by the addition of Timothcus, the party, 
guided by a vision seen by Paul of a Mae^doniau 
entreating them to come, went into Macedonia. At 
Philippi they met with some success among women, 
making particular friends with a purple-seller named 
Lydia. But the conversion of a divining girl who 
was a source of profit to her employers,, led to the 
imprisonment of Paul and Silas, from which, however, 
an opportune earthquake set them free.^ 

At Athens Paul made a speech on the Areopagos, 
in which he ingeniously availed himself of an altar he 
had noticed, inscribed “To an Unknown God,” to 
maintain that this unknown God was no other than 
tlie Jehovah of the Jews.* At Corinth he was allowed 
to preach every Sabbath in the synagogue (as he had 
done at Thessalonica, and did again at Ephesus), 
another evidence of the tolerant spirit of the Jews as 
compared with Christians. Not, of course, that the 
Jews were not bigoted adherents of their narrow creed, 
or that they had any scruple about supporting it by 
physical force ; but they were willing to allow those 
who had a reformation to propose to ba heard in the, 
synagogues. The effect, as might be expected, w£» 
to embitter those who remained orthodox against 
Paul. But an attempt on their part to bring him 
under the jurisdiction of the civil tribunals failed, and 
ufter remaining a long time at Corinth, he went on to 
Ephesus, and thence continued his course througli 

*Actsxvi." * Acts xvii. 16-34. 
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(^atw and Plirygia.^ An eloquent and able Alexan- 
drian, ’A jollos by name, came to Epbesus, after Paul 
itlA left it. He was a believer in John the Baptist, 
and was repeived into the Church by Paul’s friends, 
Aqu&a nnd Priscilla, whom he had left behind. 

A singular incident occurred on a subsequent visit 
of Paul’s to Ephesus, He found some disciples there 
and asked them; whether they had received the Holy 
Ghost. They replied that they did not even know 
whether there was a Holy GHost. Such crass igno- 
rance must, have astonished Paul, who inquired into 
what they had been baptized. They said, into John’s 
baptism, and the apostle accordingly baptized them 
in the name of Jesus, with the striking result that 
they immediately received the Holy Ghost and began 
to speak in tongues.* Curious incidental evidence is 
thus supplied by the case of Apollos and by that of 
these Ephesians of the existence of a Johiinninc sect 
which Christianity superseded and swept into oblivion ; 
and it is remarkable, as affording a presumption that 
the Baptist did not regard himself as the mere pre- 
cursor of Christ, that these Johannists do not appear 
to have, been looking forward to any further develop- 
ment of their principles such as the religion of Jesus 
supplied. 

At Ephesus Paul preached for three months in the 
synagogue, and then, meeting with much opposition, 
betook himself to a public room, where he disputed 
da^y. But after he had taught two years, a danger- 
ous riot was excited by the tradesmen who dealt in 
silver shrines for the Ephesian Artemis, and Paul, 
after the disturbance had been quelled, determined to 
^ Acts xvili. 1-2 3* ^ Acts xix, 1-7. 
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g9 into Macedonia.^ •While he was preaching at 
Troas, a young man, who had fallen asleep, fell from 
the window at \yhich he was sitting, and was supposed 
to have been killed. Paul, however, declared th^t he 
was still alive, and told them not to be disturbed. 
This opinion proved to be correct. To this' simple 
incident the historian, by stating that he was 
“^ken up dead,” has contrived to give the aspect of 
a miracle. The case exactly resembles the supposed 
miracle of Jesus, discussed above,* and is another 
illustration of the facility with which natural occur- 
rences may, by the turn of a phrase, be edhverted into 
marvels.* 

No arguments were now availing to dissuade the 
apostle from visiting Jerusalem, where it was well 
known that peril awaited him. Arrived at the centre 
of Judaism, his first business was to clear himself from 
the suspicions entertained of his rationalistic tenden- 
cies by taking a vow according to the Mosaic ritual. 
After this the Asiatic Jews raised a clamour against 
him which ended in a dangerous tumult. From the 
violent death which threatened him at the hands of 
the enraged multitude he was rescued by the •Roman 
troops, under cover of whose protection he made his 
defence before the people.^ It naturally did not 
conciliate the Jews ; and the Roman officer who had 
made him prisoner, having been dcteired from the 
application of torture by Paul’s Roman citizenship, 
desired his accusers to appear in court to prefer their 
charges on the following day.* But when the case 
c^me on> Paul ingeniously contrived to set the 

* Acts xuu 8-xx. I, ® Supra, vol. i. p. 320-323. ? Acts xx. 7-12. 

* Acts xxi. 27-xxii. 21. ’ Acts xxii 22-30 
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Pharisees against tlie Sadducees by the assertion that 
'he himself was a Pharisee, and that he was charged 
with believing in a future state/ By this not very- 
candid shift he obtained the support of the Pharisaic 
party, and produced among his prosecutors a scene of 
clamour and discord from which it was thought expe- 
dient to remove him. Defeated in the courts of law, 
the more embittered of his enemies formed a scheijio 
of private assassination .which was revealed to the 
captaki of the guard by Paul’s nephew, and from 
which he v/as rescued by being sent by night under a 
strong military escort to the governor of the province, 
a man named Felix,* Ananias, the high priest, and 
others of the prosecutors, followed Paul to Caesarea in 
five days, but the 'nature of their charges was such 
that they made little impression upon the mind of the 
governor. He nevertheless kept Paul in confinement, 
perhaps hoping (as the narrator suggests) that he 
would receive a bribe to set him free.® After two 
years Festus succeeded Felix, and when this governor 
visited Jerusalem he was entreated by the priests to 
send for Paul, which, however, he refused to do, and 
required the prosecutors to come to him at Cajsarea. 
They went, and charged Paul with offences which it 
is said they could not prove. When Festus asked 
him whcther'he would go to Jerusalem to be tried by 
him, Paul replied that he ought to be tried at Cuesar’s 
judgment-seat, as he had done the Jews no wrong, 
and that he appealed to Cmsar. The policy of this 
appeal was questionable, for after a time Festus -was 
visited by King Agrippa, to whom he related the facts 
of the • case the king, having heard the statement 

> Acts xxiii, ^ Actsxsiv. 
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of the prisoner himself, declared that he might have 
been set at liberty had he not appealed to Caesar.' 

Paul therefore was now sent with a gang of prisoners 
to Eome, on the way to which the ship he, was in was 
wrecked off the island of Melita, where the winter 
months were accordingly passed. Here he cured 
numerous inhabitants of disejises, and received high 
hpnours in consequence. After three months an 
Alexandrine vessel conveyed tlie shipwrecked com- 
pany to the capital. Arrived at Eome, Paul sunimoned 
the Jews to come to the house where, guarded by a 
soldier, he was allowed to live, and endeavoured to 
convert them. Meeting with indifferent success, he 
dismissed them with insulting words drawn from 
Isaiah, and roundly informed them that the salvation 
of God was now sent to the Gentiles, and that these 
would hear it* What was the ultimate fate of tliis 
great teacher of Christianity, whether his case was 
ever heard, and if so, how it was decided ; Avhether 
he lived a prisoner, or was set free, or died a martyr, 
we have no historical information, and it is useless, in 
the absence of evidence, to attempt to conjecture. 

SUBDivisioir 2 . — 77ie Epistles. 

In the epistles which have been preserved to us, 
and which are no doubt but a few rescued from a 
niuch larger correspondence, the apostolic authors en- 
force upon their respective converts or congregations 
the doctrines of Christianity as understood by them.* 
They explain the relation of Jesus to the Jewish law; 
they inculcate morality; they reply ;^,o objections; 

‘ Acte XXV. xxvi. * Acta xxvii. xxviii. 
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they hold out the prospect of the speedy revolution 

which they expect. Since their opinions on all the 
topics upon which they touch cannot, within the limits 
of a general treatise, be discussed in detail, all that 
is necessary now is to glance rapidly at the more 
general characteristics of the severtil writers. 

A letter addressed to the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad, and traditionally ascribed to the apostle James, 
may best be taken in connection with an anonymous 
epistle ^addressed to the Hcbre'ws. They have these 
two features in common, that they arc written to 
Jewish Christians, and that they discuss the relation 
of faith to works. It is true that this question is 
treated by their authors from opposite points of view. 
Theological controversy began early in the history of 
the Christian Church, and its first controversial 
treatises have been embodied in the Canon of its 
Sacred Books. It appears, moreover, to be highly pro- 
bable, not only that the two epistles were written on 
opposite sides of a disputed question, but that the 
chapter in the one dealing with that question was 
designed as an answer to the corresponding chapter in 
the other. It may be difficult to say which was the 
original statement, which the reply ; but when we 
find the very same examples chosen by both, the one 
maintaining that Abraham and Kahab were justified 
by faith, the other that they were justified by works, 
it is not easy to believe that so exact a coincidence in 
the mode of treating their subject was accidental. 
,The more argumentative tone taken by James — as of 
. one answering an opponent — induces me to believe 
that his .epistle was the later of the two. The author 
of the Hebrews msists upon the paramount necessity 
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of faifct ; showing by a number of historical examples 
that the conduct of the great heroes of the Hebrew 
race, besides that of many inferior models of excel- 
lence, was wholly due to this cause. Thp author of 
James, on the contrary, strenuously maintains that 
faith is of no value without works, and, as if 
endeavouring to set aside the force of the examples 
produced on the other side, selects for his considera- 
tion the history of two persons who had been held up 
as illustrations of the doctrine that we are justified 
by faith. Abraham, he says, was not •justified by 
faith only, but by works ; for he ofiered Isaac on th(! 
altar, which was a very practical illustration of his 
faith.^ Hahab again, who according to you was .saved 
from destruction with the unbelievers by faith, Avas in 
reality justified by works, for it was a work to receive 
the messengers and send them out another way.® 
Not that we deny the importance of faith altogether ; 
but we do deny the exclusive position which you, iu 
your Epistle to the Hebrews, assign to it. Without 
works faith is a dead, unproductive thing; like a 
body without its animating spirit. Indeed a man 
may say to him who relies upon his faith alone. Show 
me your faith without works, and I will show you 
mine by my works. What is the use of a faith 
unaccompanied by works ? can it save. any one by it- 
self? Certainly not, answers James ; Certainly, says 
the author of the Hebrews. The whole question turns 
on those hair-splitting distinctions in which theo- 
lo^ans have ever delighted; for while the one party* 
Considers faith as the producing cause of good ac- 
tions, the other treats good actions as the evidence of 
^ James ii. 21-23. * James ii, 25. 



faith. Neither the one nor the other really meant to 
question the necessity of either element in the com- 
bination.. 

In other respects there is a broad difference between 
the two epistles. That to the Hebrews is Judaic in 
tone and spirit j its main object being to prove that 
Christ is a sort of high-priest, endowed with authority 
to set aside the old Jewish institutions and substitute 
something better. James is more catholic and more 
practicfil. He insists upon the necessity of not only 
hearing, but doing the word ; of keeping the whole 
moral law ; of bridling the tongue, and of showing no 
respect to persons on account of their worldly position. 
He is, extremely hostilot to the rich, and draws a very 
unfavourable picture of their conduct.^ He encourages 
the poor Christians to endure patiently till Christ 
comes, which wiU be very soon.* Lastly, he emphati- 
cally urges the duty of proselytism upon his flock ; 
remarking that one who converts another when 
wandering from the truth, both saves the soul of the 
wanderer and hides a multitude of his own sins.® 

Two epistles are attributed to the apostle Peter, the 
. first of which, addre.ssod to the strangers in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, purports to 
be written from Babylon, He holds out to his corres- 
pondents the hope of salvation Which they have through 
Jesus, which is a source of joy, notwithstanding their 
present troubles. Among other precepts he counsels 
husbands and " wives as to their mutual behaviour ; 
•exhorting wives to be obedient, and not to care too 
much for dress; and requiring husbands to honour 

* James ii. 6, 7, and v. 1-6. . * James v. 7, 8. 

5 James v. 19, 20. 
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tlieir wives as the weaker vessels/ The Second Epistle 
of Peter would appear to be by a rather late author,’ 
for he has read the epistles of Paul. He is troubled 
about “false teachers,” who introduce “heresies of 
destruction,” and denounces them in no measured 
terms.* Having, as above described, comforted the 
Christians for the long delay in the second coming of 
the Saviour, he exhorts them not to be led away by 
the error of the wicked, but to grow in grace and in * 
the knowledge of their Lord.* 

Of the three epistles bearing the name, of John, the 
first only is of any considerable length. The style 
of this epistle is extremely simple, and it reads like 
the kindly talk of an old man to children. He tells 
his flock not to sin, not to love the world, and to love 
one another. So much does he keep to these purely 
general maxims, that it would bo difiicult to gather 
iuiy really useful instruction from his benevolent 
garrulity. It is characteristic of him to insist again 
and again upon love as the cardinal virtue of a 
Christian. Besides this, perhaps the most definite 
advice he gives is to pray for anything desired, and 
to entreat of God the forgiveness of a brother who 
has committed a sin not unto death.* With great 
self-complacency he calmly asserts that he and his 
friends are of God, ah d that the whole world lies in 
wickedness ; ® a pleasant mode of putting those to- 
wards whom it was impossible to practise the love 
about which he spoke outside the pale nf brotherhood. 

The writer of John’s second epistle, addressed to a 
lady and her children, illustrates the kind of charity 

^ I Pet. iiL 1-7. * 2 Pet il ^ 2 Pet iii.‘ 17, 18. 

* I John V. 14^16. ® I John v. 19. 
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resulting from such views as this, when he tells them 
not to receive into their house, nor bid “ farewell ” to 
any one ivho does not hold correct doctrines.^ The 
third epistle, written to Gains, contains little beyoml 
matters of purely personal interest. The Epistle of 
Jude, who calls himself brother of James, denounces 
certain “ungodly men,” who have “crept in una- 
wares,” and are doing great mischief in the Church. 
It is principally interesting from its reference to the 
legend of the contest of Michael the archangel with 
tile devil for the body of Moses, which popular 
tale the writer seems to accept as unquestionably 
authentic.® 

Having thus referred to the writings which bear, 
whether correctly or not, the names of the original 
apostles of Jesus, we come to those of one who was 
far greater than any of these — the apostle who was 
not converted until after the death of his Master. 
Paul, to Whom the great majority of the epistles 
preserved in the New Testament are ascribed, and by 
whom many of them were undoubtedly written, is 
the central figure of the apostolic age, and the one 
who redeems it from the somewhat unintellectual 
character it would otherwise have had. Through 
him it principally was that Christianity passed from 
the condition of a Jewish sect to that of a compre- 
hensive religion, What Christ himself had been 
unable to do, he did. What the apostles of Christ 
shrunk fronts attempting, he accomplished. He him- 
self was not unconscious of the magnitude of his 
Ja^ Hence there is noticeable now and then in 
his writings, though veiled under respectful phrases, 

^ 2 John 10. 2 JuJe g. 
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a sort of intellectual contempt for tlie older apostles, 
who were not always prepared for the thoroughgoing ' 
measures which appeared to him so obviously ex- 
pedient. He is extremely' anxious not to, be thought 
one whit inferior to them by reason of his compara- 
tively late appointment to the apostlcship. Ho 
carefully rebuts the suspicion that he acted in subor- 
dination to them, or even in conjunction with them, 
after his conversion. His course, he is anxious to let ’ 
every .one know, was taken in entire independence 
of the Church at Jerusalem. Moreover, he insists 
emphatically upon his personal qualifications. Was 
any one a Hebrew ? so was he. Had others received 
visions or revelations ? so had he. Had others been 
persecuted ? so had he. He is fond of dwelling upon 
his individual history in order to support his claims. 
Thus he tolls us that in former times he persecuted 
the Church of God, and that he was more Jewish 
than the Jews, being even more zealous than they of 
the traditions of his fathers. It was therefore entirely 
by special revelation from God, and not by any 
huinan agency whatever, that he was consecrated to 
his present work. Indeed #iis revelations . were so 
abundant that it needed a “ thorn in the flesh ” to 
prevent him from being too proud of them— a work, 
hQwever, in which the thorn was not entirely success- 
ftd. His sufferings for the sake of the gospel afforded 
him another and more legitimate cause of satisfaction. 
He says of these that he received thirty-nine stripes 
from the Jews on five occasions ; that he was thrice 
beaten with rods ; once fiij;oned; thrice shipwrecked; 
a day and night in the deep (in an open . boat T) ; 
often in all sorts of perils, in watchings, cold and 
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thirst, liTiiiger and nakedness. Once too he escaped 
from arrest at. Damascus, which does not seem a very , 
serious calamity.^ 

Now the pbject of all these autobiographical state- 
ments is evidently to place himself on a level with 
other apostles who might seem at first to be more 
highly privileged than he was. Not so, he contends : 
if they are ministers of Christ, I am quite as much so ; 

' if they saw Christ before his death, I have seen , him 
after it ; if they have laboured’ in his cause, I have 
laboured more; if they have suffered for his sake, I 
have suffered more. Hence my authority is in every 
respect equal to theirs, and should there be a differ- 
ence of opinion between us you must believe me, 
your pastor, rather than them. Nay, even if an angel 
from heaven should preach any other gospel than 
that which I have preached, you must not believe 
him : much more then must you disbelieve an apostle. 
Besides, appearances are deceptive, and as Satan may 
appear in the character of an angel of light, so the 
ministers of Satan may, and do appear in the char- 
acter of apostles of Christ.* There was therefoi^’U 
section of the Church — ^probably the Judaic section, 
under the guidance of one of the original apostles — 
with whom Paul was at issue, and whom he con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him to oppose by every 
argument in his power. These are they whom he 
refers to as “ troubling ” the Galatians, and perverting 
the gospel of Christ.* • 

* Such was the view taken by Paul of his function 
in the rising- sect. Whatever may have been its 

^ 2 Cor. xi 22-28.— Gal. i. 11-24, * 2 Cor. xi 13-1.5.— Qal. i. 8. 
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ifegwal justification, it was fully justified by facts. 
In power of reasoning, in grasp of principles, in’ 
comprehensiveness of view, he was not only “ not 
a whit behind the chiefest apostles,” b\it far before 
them. His letters are by far the most remarkable 
ol the writings which the New Testament contains. 
Thby evince a mind almost overburdened by the mass 
ofiieelings struggling for expression. He is pro- 
foundly penetrated with the new truth ho has dis-* 
covered, or rather wllich Christ has discovered to him, 
im^he seems to have scarcely time to consider how 
he ihay best express it. His mind, though wealthy 
in ideas and fertile in applying them to practice, is 
not always clear. It seems rather to struggle with 
its thoughts than to command them. Hence a 
certain confusedness in style, a crowding together of 
notions in a single sentence, and a want of logical 
arrangement iri hi» presentation of a subject, which 
fender his epistles not altogether easy reading. It 
may have been those characteristics •which caused 
^ther apostle (or one who wrote in that apostle’s 
i)^e) to say that there were some things in the 
lilfitings of his beloved brother Paul that wpre “hard 
to be understood.”* 

When, however, the uncouth style is sm’mounted, the 
thoughts will be found well worthy pf consideration. 
Of all the writers in the New Testament Paul is the 
one who presents the largest materials for intellectual 
reflection. Whether or not we agree in his views, 
we can scarcely refuse to consider his arguments. 
•Ajud herein he is peculijvr among his associates. He 
is the only one of the canonical writers who has any 
>3 Pet. iil 16. 
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notion of presenting arguments for consideration at 
all. While others dogmatise, he reasons. He may 
reason hadly, but he has at least the merit of being 
able to enter in some degree into the views of his 
opponents, and of attempting to reply to them on 
rational grounds. 

Another striking feature of the mind of Paul is its 
robustness. Brought up a Pharisee, a sect devoted 
' to extending the regulations of the law to the utmost 
minutim, he nevertheless rose completely above the 
domination ©f trifles. Even matters which in most 
religions are regarded as of capital importance, he 
treated as of little moment in themselves. Cere- 
monies, observances, outward forms of every kind 
lie held in slight esteem in comparison with moral 
conduct. Not the mere knowledge of the Jewish laAV 
or the power of teaching it to others, is of any avail, 
but the observance of its ethical precepts.^ TJneir- 
cumcision is just as good as circumcision, provided 
the uncircumcised man keep the law. The true Jew 
is not he Avho is a Jew outwardly, nor true circum- 
cision that performed upon the flesh. He is the 
true Jew, who is one inwardly, and that is true 
circumcision which is in the heart.® Indeed, in the 
renovated condition which is efiected by Christianity, 
there is neither Hreek nor Jew ; neither circumcision 
hoy uncircumcision ; neither barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, nor freeman; but Christ is everything and 
in everything.® In the same rationalistic spirit he 
Aliys down the admirable rule that external forms 
are valuable only to those who think them so. One 
man believes he may eat everything; another eats 
* Bom. ii. 17-23. * Bom. il 24-39. ’ Col. iii, n,— Gal. iii. 28. 
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jjijly herbs. One man esteems all days alike ; another 
esteems one day above another. The freethinker ‘ 
must not despise the one who holds himself bound 
by such things, nor must this latter condemn the 
freethinker. The really important matter is that 
every one should have a complete conviction of his 
own. In that case, whatever conduct he pursues in 
these trivialities, being dictated by his conscience is 
religious conduct. On the one side, the more scrupu- • 
lous must not pass judgment on the less scrupulous, 
that being the office of Christ ; but, on the other 
side, the less scrupulous must endeavour not to give 
offence to the more scrupulous. In illustration of 
this doctrine Paul confesses that to him personally 
the Jewish distinction between clean and unclean 
meat is totally unmeaning ; yet if his brother were 
grieved by his eating the so-called unclean meats, 
he would rather give up the practice than destroy 
by his meat one for whom Christ had died. All 
things, indeed, are pure in themselves, yet it is not 
well to eat flesh or drink wine if another is scandalised 
thereby. We , who are strong-minded, and have sur- 
mounted these childish scruples of our forefathers, 
must bear the infirmities of the weak rather than 
please ourselves.^ 

Certainly when the things are in thepaselves totally 
indifferent, the principle of concession to the supers 
stitions of minds governed by traditional beliefe may 
sometimes be advantageously adopted. But the 
importance of protesting against the bondage exer-iS 
ci^ed by such beliefs over human life is also not to 
be underrated, and Paul seems scarcely to. give it 

1 Rom. xiv. XV. i. 
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sufficient weight in the preceding argument. No 
doubt on the ground of policy, and in reference to 
the desirability of keeping the members of the 
nascent sect from internal quarrels, Paul was right ; 
but a principle which in certain cases may be ex- 
pedient for a given end, is not to be set up as a 
universal rule of ethics. Nor is it obvious that Paul 
intended to do this. He himself, if questioned, would 
probably have admitted that there were limits beyond 
which concession ought not to 'go, those limits being 
fixed by tlie consideration that such concession, if 
pushed too far, must end in the perpetual subordina- 
tion of the whole of the Christian body to the 
weaknesses of its least enlightened members. The 
morality expressed in the lines 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 

Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
; A life that leads melodious days,” 

■ ■ 

is good ntotality under certain conditions, but there 
is too great a tendency on the part of those who 
retain their “ early heaven ” to press this conduct 
upon those whose “ faith has centre everywhere, nor 
, cares to fix itself to form.” It ought not to be for- 
gotten that but for the Christian disregard of forms, 
persevered in ija despite of the scandal to the Jews, 
Christianity must always have remained a branch of 
Judaism. 

A peculiar merit to be set to Paul's account is, 
*that he is the only one of all the writers in the New 
Testament who treats the ^premely important ques- 
tion of the relations of the sexes, a subject so remark- 
ably overlooked by Christ himself. Whether the 
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pitlancie he affords his converts on this head is good 
guidance or not, he does at least attempt to guide them, 
het us notice first what he considers abnormal rela- 
tionSj and then proceed to what ho' lays down as a 
normal one. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians he 
is loud in his denunciations of a man who cohabited 
with his father’s wife, the father being, I presume, 
deceased. Whether the son had married his step- 
mbther, or merely lived with her, is not altogether 
clear, since, in either lease, the apostle might brand 
their connection with the title of fornication. ’How- 
ever, he condemns it utterly and without reference to 
any accompanying circumstances, desiring the Corin- 
thian community to deliver up the man to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, in the name and with the 
power of their Lord Jesus, in order that his spirit might 
be saved at the day of judgment.' Here tlien we have 
an early example of excommunication, accompanied 
by the formula to be used in performing the solemnity. 

That the severe reproof bestowed by Paul upon 
the Corinthians for permitting such conduct greatly 
affected them, we gather from the tenderer language 
employed in the subsequent epistle, where he admits 
having at one moment repented that he hsul' caused 
■them so much sorrow, though he soon saw that it had 
been for their good.^ It is gratifying, also, to find 
that his tone towards the unfortunate individual 
who had been excommunicated at his desire is 
greatly softened, and that he desires the Corinthians 
-to; forgive him, and receive him back into their 

lest he should be swallowed up with too much 
sbrr^.* It would have ‘been interesting had he 

i Cor. v. * 2 Cor. vii. 8-13. ® 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7. 
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informed us wliy he considered cohabitation with a 
stepmother so terrible a crime, but such a recurrence 
to first principles was not to be expected. He, no 
doubt, acted on a purely instinctive sentiment of re- 
pugnance to such an arrangement 

A second kind of relation between the sexes whicli 
the apostle condemns is that of prostitution. Here 
■ he has not left us equally in the dark as to tlio 
grounds upon which his condemnation is founflfid. 
Not only docs he prohibit prostitution to the Chris- 
tians,' but , he tells them exactly why they ought 
not to indulge in it ; and his argument upon this 
subject is sufficiently curious to merit a moment’s 
examination. In the first place, then, he tells his 
disciples that neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor 
Sodomites, nor practisers of various other vices not 
of a sexual nature, will inherit the kingdom of Grod.^ 
Fornication should not even be named among the 
Christians.* They must mortify their members upon 
earth, for impure connections and sexual license 
bring down the wrath of God.* They must exclude 
from their society any one who is guilty of such 
irregularities.* “ The body is . not for prostitution, 
but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body.” The 
bodies of Christians are the members of Christ: 
“ Shall I then take the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a prostitute? God forbid. 
What 1 do you not know that he who is joined to 
a prostitute is one body ? for the two [he says®] shall 
^ be one flesh.” * It was surely a very original notion 
of Paul’s to extend to the casual connections formed 

f 

^ I Con VL 9, 10.— Eph. V. 5. * Col iii. 5, 6. ® is doubtful 

* EpL V. 3. *1 Cor, V. 9-11. ® I Cor. vl 13-16. 
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})jf tempoiraiy passion the solemn sanction bestowed 
Tipoh the permanent union of man and wife. It is 
sa.id in Genesis that a man and his wife ^irc to be 
one flesh, and this is obviously an emphatic mode 
of expressing the closeness and binding character 
of the alliance into which they enter. But what 
may appropriately be said of married persons cannot 
of necessity be said of persons linked together only 
by the most fleeting and mercenary kind of ties. 
The very evil of prostitution is, that the prpstitute 
and her companion are not one flesh in the allegorical 
sense in which husband and wife are so ; and to 
condemn it on account of the presence of the ver}’- 
circumstance which is conspicuously absent, . is to 
cut the ground from under our feet. But let us 
hear the apostle further. “But he that is joined 
to the Lord is one spirit. Flee prostitution. Fjvery 
sin that a man commits is outside of the body [what 
can this mean ?], but the fornicator sins against his 
own body. What ! do you not know that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit in you? 
which you have of God, and you are not your 
own.”* Now in this singular argument it is 
noticeable that the ground taken up is entirely 
theological. Destroy the theological foundation, and 
the ethical superstructure is involved in its ruin. 
Thus, if we do not believe that our bodies are the 
members of Christ, nor the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
Paul has no moral reason to give us against the most 
unlimited indulgence in prostitution. While, evcn« 
if We admit his premises, it is not very easy to see 
hoiw his conclusion follows. For why should we 
* I Cor. vi. 17-19. 
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not make the members of Christ those of a prosti- 
tute, unless it bo previously shown that it would 
in any case be . wrong to do so with our own 
members ? -It would not (according to Paul himself) 
be wrong to make the members of Christ members 
of a wife ; why, then, should it be "wrong to make 
them members of any other woman whatever? 
Clearly this question could not be answered without 
an attempt to prove, on independent grounds, tlie 
evil of ipromiscuous indulgence of the sexual passion. 
But no such'atterapt is made by Paul. He has there- 
fore failed completely to make out a cjise against even 
the most unbridled license. Not that his conclusion 
need therefore be rejected. On the contrary, the dan- 
ger of his arguments is not that his view of morals is 
fundamentally erroneous, but that he rests an impor- 
tant precept upon a dangerously narrow basis. 

Pass we now to that which he considers as the 
normal relation lictwcen the sexes. The subject may 
be divided into throe Jieads : that of tlic formation of 
such relations, th.'it of their character when formed, 
and that of their disruption. Upon all of these the 
apostle has advice to give. 

In the first place it appeal’s that the Corinthians 
had applied to him for a solution of some question that 
had been raised among them as to the propriety of 
entering at all into the matrimonial state. In answer 
to their inquiries he begins by informing them that it 
is good for a man not to touch a woman. He would 
•prefer it if every one were like himself, unmarried. 
j^To unmarried people and wddows he says that they 
had better remain as they arc. Concerning virgins of 
cither sex he delivers his private opinion that their 
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cOTiditioB is a good one for the present necessity, A 
liiarried man indeed should not endeavour to get rid 
of his wife ; but neither sliould an unmarjried raan 
endeavour to obtain a wife. The time is. so short till 
the final judgment of the world that it makes little 
difference ; before long both mamed and unmarried 
will be in the same position. Meantime, however, 
t^elibacy is the prefi'rable state; and that because 
celibates care for thc^ things of the Lord, how they 
may please the Lord ; but married people ciU‘c,for one 
another, and study to ideasc one another.*' Why Paul 
•should suppose that mamed people, even while study- 
ing one another’s happiness, might not also endeavour 
to please the Lord, it is hard to understand.. He 
scorns in this passage to lend his sanction to the very 
dangerous doctrine that a due discharge of the ordinary 
duties of life is incompatible with attention to the 
•service of God. As if the highest type of Christian life 
were not precisely that in which both were combined 
in such a manner that neither should be sacrificed to 
the other. But, apart from this fundamental objectio)! ' 
to his theory, it is liable to the remark that the 
assumptions on which it rests arc untrue. Uaimarricd 
persons, unless the whole literature of fiction, dramatic; 
and novclistic, utterly belies them, care at least as 
much to become married as married persons care to 
promote one another’s comfort. Indeed, it would be 
no less true to nature to say, that the unmarried in 
general take more pains to please some persons of the 
opposite sex than husbands take to please their wives» 
or mves their husbands. i Not to dwell upon the fact 
that courtship involves a greater effort, mental and 
^ I Con vii. 1-34. 
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physical/ ihan the mere continuance of love assured of 
’ being returned, there is the obvious consideration that 
the mere putward circumstances of- the unman-ied are 
fat less favourable than those of the married to the 
enjoyment of their mutual society without consider- 
able sacrifice of time. Hence the estimate made by 
Paul of the relative advantages of the two states is 
untrue to facts, except in the rare cases of those who 
' have firmly resolved upon a life of celibacy, and who, 
in addition to this, have so perfect a control over their 
passions, or so little passion at all, as to be untroubled 
by sexual ima.gin.ations. 

That these objections are well founded might be 
proved by reference to a picture (drawn either by 
Paul himself or by some one who assumed his name) 
of the conduct of young widows. Having to consider 
the question what widows may properly be supported 
by the charity of the Church, this writer refuses to 
admit any of them to the. number of pensioners until 
they are sixty years old, apparently on the ground 
that they cannot be tiaisted to give up flirting alto- 
gether before they have reached that age. Young 
widows are to be rejected, for when they have begun 
to wax wanton against Christ, they wish to marry ; a 
damnable tendency, but one which it is so hopeless to 
get rid of, that the best thing they can do is to marry, 
to have children, and manage their households. Other- 
w'ise they will gad about gossiping and tale-bearing 
from house to house ; not only idle, but mischie- 
vous.' So that the ideal conception of unmarried per- 
sons caring only to pleasq the Lord had at least 
no application to Christian widows. 

* I Tim. V. 9-15. 
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^He refiommending celibacy, Paul is careful net to 
eacQiffage breach of promise of marriage. If a man 
thinks he is behaving unhandsomely towards his 
betrothed, who is passing the flower of her age, he 
may marry her : he is not doing wrong. Nevertheless 
if he feel no necessity for a sexual relation, and resolve 
to keep her a virgin, he does well. So then marriage 
is good, but celibacy is better.* 

hlotwithstanding these views, Paul, or at least the 
Pauline Christian who wrote the first Epistle to 
Timothy, by no means contemplates a cefibate clergy. 
It is specially enumerated among the qualifications of 
a bishop that he is to be a good manager of his house- 
hold, keeping his children w'ell in order; for (it is 
argued) if a man cannot rule his own house, how will 
he be able to take care of the Church of God ? The 
only limitation placed upon the bishops is that they 
are not to be polygamists. They, as well as the 
deacons, are to keep to a single wife.* 

Notwithstanding his general preference for celi- 
bacy Paul recognises certain reasons as sufficing to 
excuse the establishment of a sexual relation, and it is 
important to note what, in the apostle's judgment, 
these reasons are. Now it is remarkable that he seems 
to perceive no consideration whatever in favour of 
the matrimonial condition but its ability to satisfy the 
sexual appetite. To avoid fornication a man is to 
have his own wife ; if people cannot restrain them- 
selves, they should marry, for it is better to marry 
than to bum. Those who marry are not guilty of sin^ 
although they will have trouble in the flesh.* Such a 
view of the functions of matrimony as this is simply 
. * 1 Got. vii. 36-38. * t Tim. uL 1-5. * i Cor. vii. 2, 9, 28. 
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degra4ing. It treats it as exactly equivalent to 
prostitution in the uses it fulfils, and as differing only 
in the durability of the connection, But if the whole 
object of the connection is merely to gratify passion, 
its greater durability is but a questionable advantage. 
For exactly as marriage is recommended “ to avoid 
fornication,” so divorce might often be recommended 
to avoid adultery. A union of which the main purpose 
is to give a convenient outlet to desire, bad better be 
broken when it ceases to fulfil fhat office to the satis- 
faction of both the parties. It is strange that Paul 
should seem to have no conception whatever of tlie 
intellectual or moral advantages to be derived from 
the sympathetic companionship of one of the opposite 
sex. Perhaps liis age presented him with scarcely 
any examples of marriages in which that companion- 
ship was carried into the higher fields of human 
thought or action. Yet he miglit still have acknow- 
ledged something more in the emotion of love 
than a special condition of the human body. Chri.s- 
tianity has done much to raise the character of 
marriage, but not one of its achievements in that 
respect be credited to the writings of its chief 
apostle. 

Such being the grounds on which the matrimonial 
bond was to bq contracted, it was natural that when 
contracted, the relation of the parties to each otlier 
should not be one of a very exalted order. Paul has, 
in fact, little of moment to recommend under the 
second head (that of the character of these relations) 
except the subjection of women, and on this he is 
certainly emphatic enough. Wives are to submit 
themselves to their own husbands ; husbands are 
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to love their wives.^ An extraordinary reason is 
given in one epistle (possibly indeed not written by 
Paul) for requiring women to learn with subjection, 
and forbidding them to teach, or usurp authority 
over men. It is that Adam was formed first, and 
Eve after him, and that Adam w'as not deceived, 
but Eve was.® Scarcely less absmd than this is 
the argument (and again I must note that it occuis 
in an epistle of doubtful authenticity) that the* 
husband is the head of the wife, as Chiist is of 
the Church, and that just as the Church is subject 
to Christ, so must wives be subject to their husbands. 
And as Christ loved the Church, so are husbands to 
love their rvives, considering them as equivalent to' 
their own bodies, which they cannot hate * (although 
it did not appear that when a man became “one 
body” with a prostitute he w'as therefore to love 
her). These views of the duty of submission on 
the part of wives are not indeed surprising in that 
early age, for they have continued to the present 
^day. The writer of these epistles is only chargeabhi 
with not being in advance of his fellow-men. It 
required all the genius of Plato, whom not even 
the greatest apostle could approach, to foreshadow 
for women a position of equality which they are 
^ut now beginning to attain. 

Besides these rules there is another laid down by 
Paul for the conduct of married parties which evinces 
his strong common .sense. Husbands and wives are 
mutually to render one another their “due!”* They 

^ GoJ, ui. 18, 19.— Eph. V. 22, ,^S. 

* I Tiro, ii.' n-14. 

* JEph. v, 22-33. 

. f t fotiow Lachmann in reading instead of iipciKoiiivrit tOnmar, 

ir voi. iiii . . • 
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‘ have not absolute power over their own bodies. They 
must not therefore defraud one another of conjugal 
rights, unless for a short time with, a view to fasting 
and prayer,, and then only with mutual consent.’ 
Paul therefore would have given no sanction to that 
very questionable form of asceticism in which hus- 
bands deserted their wives, or wives their husbands, 
to pursue their own salvation, regardless of the hap- 
•piness of their unfortunate consorts. All such persons’ 
he would have bidden to return to the more indis- 

c 

putable duties of the marriage-bed. 

Such a doctrine, however, to make it properly 
applicable to practice, would requiic to be supple- 
'inented by a doctrine of divorce ; otherwise there 
is no provision for the case of an invincible repug- 
nance arising in one of the parties towards the other, 
or in both towards each other. And this brings me 
to the third head of the apostle’s teaching ; his views 
on the disruption of the marriage-tie. Here he has 
little to say except that the wife is not to quit her 
husband, or that, if she do, she must remain unmar- 
ried or be reconciled to her husband ; and that the 
husband is not to put away his wife. In cases where 
one is a Christian and the other not, they are not 
absolutely irnder bondage ; they may separate, though 
it does not appear that they may marry again. But 
the apostle strongly advises them to keep together, 
in the hope that the believing member of the couple 
may save the other.® It is plain from this summar)- 
tjiat the apostle, no more than his Master, faces the 
real difficulties of the question of divorce. For the 
case of uphappy unions, except in the single instance 
of the one party being a Christian, he has no provi- 

^ I vii. 5 - 5 . * I Cor, vii; ich-i 6 . 
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sion whatever. It is remarkable, however, that he 
several times intimates in the course of this chapter 
that he is :Q|it speaking with the authority of Christ, 
but simply expressing his personal opinions ; a proviso 
which looks as if he himself were unwilling to invest 
these views with full force of the sanction they would 
otherwise have derived frpm his apostolical commission. 

^ There is another subject on which the opinions 
expressed by Paul are open to considerable com- 
ment — the resurrection of the dead. In a chapter 
which for its beauty and its eloquence is Jinparalleled 
in the New Testament, he discusses the Christian 
prospect of another life. Had he confined himself 
to rhetoric, I should have been contented simply to ■ 
admire, but he has unfortunately mingled argument 
with poetic vision in a .very unsatisfactory manner. 
In the first place, he attempts to deduce the resurrec- 
tion of the dead from the resurrection of Christ. If, 
he Contends, there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ is not risen; our preaching is vain, and 
so also is your faith.* He fails to perceive that the 
resurrection of Christ— a man whose whole life, 
according to him, was full of prodigies— could bo 
no guarantee for the resurrection of any other indi- 
vidual whatever. Christ had already been restored 
to life in a manner in whicli no other person had 
ever been restored. His body had been reanimated 
after two days, before it had had time to suffer 
decomposition, and that without the intervention of 
any other person, competent, like Christ himself, t^ 
■I>efform a miracle. Hqw then could so unprece- 
dented an occurrence warrant the expectation of the 
* I Cor. XV. 12-20. 
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reanimation of those who had long been dead, and 
whose bodies had suffered decomposition? Plainly 
there is here a palpable van y^p^st miglit 

be raise<i without this fact involving a^^phral rcsui> 
rection ; and a general resurrection might happen 
without Christ having been raised. Further on be 
makes a still more amazmg blunder. Answering a 
supposed antagonist, who puts the natural question, 
“ With wLat body are the dead raised ? ” he exclaims, 
“Fool! that which thoii sowest is not quickened 
except it die;”* implying that he conceived the 
change undergone by seed dropped into the ground 
to resemble the death of the human body. Now it 
is needless to point out that the organic processes 
constituting physical life do not cease in' the grain 
which (as he says) grows up into wheat or some 
other corn ; and that if they did cease, that “body 
that shall be,” which he compares to the bodies of 
men in their expected resurrection, never would 
appear at all. The grain, in short, would not grow. 
An adversary, had lie been on the alert, might have 
retorted upon Paul (borrowing his own courteous 
phraseology) : “ Idiot I that which thou sowest is not 
quickened if it die.” Such a retort would have been 
completely crushing. Another very fatal mistake of 
Paul’s is the contention that if the dead do not rise, 
we have no reason to do anything but enjoy the 
passing hou||; “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” * Nothing can be more dangerous than 
guch language as this ; for if a man bases his moral 
system upon the belief in a future life, the destruc- 
tion of . that belief will involve the destruction 
^ 1 Cor. XV. 36. * I Cor. XV. 32. 
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of Itis system. It is founding tlio more cer- 

tain upon. the less so; univereal conceptions upon ' 
special onesr that w.hich is essen tial to human existence 
upon the -d^rinos of a particular creed he}d only by a 
portion of the human race. The argument is a favourite 
one with theologians, because it enlists in favour of the 
doctrine of a future state all the strong attachment by 
which we cling to principles of morals. None the less 
is it illegitimate, and ought it to be sternly rejected. 

Next in beauty to this eloquent description^ of the 
future state of man may be reckoned the extremely fine 
chapter on brotherly love in tlie same epistle. Brotherly 
love, according to Paul, never fails, though intellectual 
gifts, sucli as prophecies, tongues, and knowledge, will 
pass away. Hope, faith, and brotherly love are joined 
together by him as a trinity of virtues which “now 
abide ; ” but the greatest of these is brotherly love.^ 

Scattered about in the writings of this apostle there 
are also some admirable maxims of conduct, extremely 
similar in tone to those of Jesus. Thus, he tells his 
fellow-Christians to be kindly affcctioned one to an- 
other ; to bless those that persecute them — to bless 
and not to cume ; to return no man evil for eyil ; give 
food to a hungry enemy and drink to a thirsty one ; 
and generally, not to be overcome by evil, but to 
overcome evil by good.* It Avere much to be wished 
that he himself had remembered these beneficent rules 
of conduct in the case of Alexander the ^goppersmith, 
who he says did him “much evil,” and concerning 
Avhom he utters the significant prayer that the Lord, 
may reward him according to his Avorks.® 

, ^ I Cor. xiii. Rom. xii. 10-21.— i Thess, v.'is. 

^2 Tim. iv. 14, 
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Subdivision ^.-^The AfoccUypst, 

* ‘ ■<{' 

The author of the Apocalypse, or Book of Revela. 

tion, who professes to have seen the vision he describes 
at Patmos, gives himself the name of John ; a circum- 
stance which led in former times to the belief that 
the work was ^e composition of John the disciple of 
Jesus. It is a rather late production, having beeu 
writteij. subsequently to the establishment by Paul 
of Gentile Christian communities in various parts of 
Asia. It also presupposes the existence of a sect of 
heretics termed Nicolaitanes, who had arisen in some 
places, and was therefore probably nob written until 
some time after the foundation of these churches by 
the great apostle. 

The author endeavours to add lustre to his work by 
proclaiming at its outset that it was committed to 
writing under the direct inspiration of Jesus Christ 
himself, who dictated it to him, or rather showed it 
to him, when he was “in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” Notwithstanding this exalted authorship, it is 
a production of very inferior merits indeed. It is 
conceived in that style of overloaded allegory of which 
the art consists in concealing the thought of the 
writer under images decipherable only by an initiated 
few. The Book of Daniel is*an example of the same 
kind of thing. A false interest is excited by this 
atyle from the mere difficulty of comprehending the 
emeaning. How widely it differs from, that mode of 
allegory which possess a p:eal literary justificatioa, 
may be shown by comparing the Apocalypse with the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress;” In Bunyan, the thought is 
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tetealed under clear and transparent images ; in John, 
it is concealed under obscure and turbid ones. Hence’ 
fh^e have been endless interpretations of the Apoca- 
lypse; there has been only one of the “Pilgrim’s 
Process.” That characteristic Avhich Holy Writ has 
been shown to possess of calling forth a multitude 
of comments and speculations upon its meaning 
belongs in a pre-eminent degree to the Eevclation of 
John. 

After writing by the instructions of Christ letter 
to each of the Seven Churches, the author proceeds 
to describe his vision. There was a throne in 
heaven, upon which God himself was seated. He had 
the singular appearance of a jasper and a sardine 
stone. Beasts, elders, angels, saints, and a promiscuous 
company besides were around the throne, engaged in 
performing the ceremonies of the celestial court. 
Various works were executed according to orders by 
the attendant angels. A beast then arises out of the 
se^ and is worshipped by those whose names are not 
ini Christ’s book. “Babylon the Great,’’ under the 
form of a harlot, is judged and put an end to. An 
angel comes down from heaven and binds “that old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan,” for a thousand 
years. During this millennium Christ reigns on earth, 
and all who have been martyrs for his sake, or have 
not worshipped the beast, rise from the dead to reigu 
with him. After the thousand years are over SaUui 
is unfortunately released from prison, and does a great * 
deal of mis^ief, but is ultimately recaptured again 
and cast into a lake of fire and brimstone. A second 
resurrection, for the unprivileged multitude, now takes 
pl^. All the dead stand before God, and are judged 
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by reference to the records which have been carefully 
kept in heaven in books provided for the purpose. 
All who are not in the book of life are" thrown into 
the lake of fire, to which death and hell are consigned 
also. The inspired seer is now shown a new heaven, 
a new earth, and a new Jerusalem which comes down 
from heaven. For a moment he rises from the 
extremely commonplace level upon which he usually 
. moves to an eloquent picture of that happier world in 
which “ God shall wipe away all* tears from ” the eyes 
of men ; when “there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pjiin.” The book concludes with a curse upon any one 
who shall in any manner tamper with it, either by 
way of addition or erasure, and with a promise from 
Jesus that he will come quickly. 


Subdivision 4.— 2Vt« Gad of Christendom. 

Although the God whom Jesus thought himself 
commissioned to represent, and in whom his disciples 
believed, is the historical continuation of the Jehovah 
of Hebrew Scripture, yet his character is in many 
important aspects widely different. No longer the 
arbitrary and irascible personage who continually 
interfered with the current of human affairs, rewarding 
here, punishing there ; now overthrowing a monarch, 
now destroying a nation ; he exercises a calmer and 
more equitable sway over the destinies of the world, 
j^^the servile occupants of the bench ii^former days 
.too often combined the functions of prosecutors with 
those of judges, so Jehovah in the ancient times of 
Israel had sometimes thrown off the judicial dignity 
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jo lict with all the animus of a party to the cause. 
i?his was natural perhaps where the subject-matter of- 
thg inquiry was the worship and honour to be paid to 
hiniself - It was natural that he should take a strong 
pOTSohal interest in such eases ; but as all opposition 
(among the Jews at least) had passed away, and he 
remained in exclusive possession of the throne, he 
could afford to treat the charges with which he had 
now to deal— mere infractions of morality, for example • 
— in a much more im’partial spirit. 

In addition to this cause of transformation, tlio 
natural growth of religious feeling had tended to 
replace the older deity by a modified conception, and 
Jesus, falling in in this respect with the course of 
thought already in progress, contributed tO effect a 
stiU further modification in the same direction. 
Hence, although there is nowhere an absolute break 
between the old and the new conceptions, the God 
of the New Testament is practically a very different 
person from the God of the Old. We cannot conceive 
him doing the same things. The worst action, in the 
way of interference in mundane matters, of which 
the God of the New Testament is guilty, is, perliaps, 
the sudden slaughter of Ananias and Sapphira. But 
what is this to such enormities as the deluge, the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, pr the commis- 
sion of bears to devour little cliildren who had 
ridiculed the baldness of a prophet? Horrors like 
these, so consistent with the general mode of pro- 
cedure of the ancient Jehovah, are wholly incompat-, 
ible \vith the characteristics so often ascribed to the 
ffiore recent God. According to the theories of the 
New Testament, the crime committed by the Jews in 

'3a-- ' 
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executing Jesus ^yas at least as great as the crimes 
for which the antediluvians and the Sodomites had 
been so ruthlessly exterminated. Yet we cannot 
imagine Jesus as even wishing for the extermination 
of his contemporaries by water or by fire. The God 
whose love for mankind he had been teaching could 
not for a moment be thought of tis consenting to such 
a course. While Elijah the Tishbite is represented as 
positively praying for the instant death of one luni- 
dred men who came to him with a message from his 
king, Jesus, ,on the contrary, is depicted as actually 
healing the only one of his enemies who had been 
in any way injured in effecting his arrest. Plainly 
when the conduct of the prophets is thus dissimilar, 
the deity whom they represent on earth is dissimilar 
also. 

Anothej* very marked alteration to be observed in 
passing from the character of Jehovah to that of God, 
is the emancipation of the object of worship from the 
limits of race. Jehovah was altogether a Jew. He 
kept the Sabbath-day ; he loved fasts and festivals ; 
he believed sti'ongly in the virtue of circumcision ; he 
was interested not so much in the general wellbeing 
of the human species, as iji the success of the single 
people of whom he was the true leader in battle 
and the ultimate sovereign at home. What happened 
to all the remainder of mankind was to him a matter 
of trivial moment, although it might suit him occa- 
sionally to use them as instruments either for the 
^chastisement or the restoration to favour of his 
beloved Israel. But God in the New Testament has 
largely cast off the speciaf features of his race, au3 
although he sometimes betrays his Judaic origin, ho 
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is in the iMin cosmopolite in his sympathies and 
impartial in his behaviour. Though by no means' 
ca^olic in religion, but holding exclusively to a single 
faith, he receives all who embrace that faith’ of what- 
ever nation, within the range of his favour. This 
great and deeply important change, though begun by 
Jesus, w^as in the main the work of Paul. If it wtis 
Jesus who constructed the tabernacle, it was Paul 
who built the temple. 

While, however, there is an enormous improvement 
if we compare the administi'ation of human afiairs by 
Jehovah and by God, there is nevertlieless a blot 
upon the character of God which suffices, if rigoi'ously 
balanced against the failings of Jehovah, to outweigli 
them all. It is the eternity of the punishment which 
he inflicts in a future life. No amount of sophistry 
can ever justify the creation of beings whose lives 
are to terminate in endless sufiering. But while 
the reality of condemnation to such endless suflering 
would be a far more gigantic criimi than any of the 
merely terrestrial penalties inflicted by the Hebrew 
Jehovah, the helief in such endless sufiering is quite 
consistent with a much higher general conception of 
the divinity than the one that coexisted with the 
belief in those teirestrial penalties. The explanation 
of this apparent paradox is to be found in the fact 
that the necessary injustice of eternal punishment is 
not very easily perceived ; that, in fact, it is not 
nnderstood at all in the ruder stages of social evolu- 
tion, and not by every individual even in so advanec(\ 
a society as our own. Some degree of punishment 
for offences is felt to be requisite ; and it is not observed 
vvitiiout considerable reflection that that punishment 
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in order to be just must needs be finite; must needs, 
if imposed by absolute power, aim at the ultimate 
reformation of the criminal, not at his ultimate 
misery. Aqd it takes a far higher degree of mental 
cultivation to feel this than it takes to feel the 
injustice of the violent outbursts attributed in the Old 
Testament to Jehovah, Tradition and custom alone 
could have prevented Jesus and hit disciples from 
'feeling shocked at these; while it was intellectual 
capacity which was needed to enable them to reject 
eternal punishment as incompatible with justice. 
Add to these considerations the very important fact 
that the conduct conducing to salvation, and avoiding 
condemnation in the future state, was supposed 
to be known to all men beforehand, being fixed by 
unalterable rules ; while the conduct necessary to 
ensure the terrestrial rewards, and escape the terres- 
trial penalties of the Old Testament, was not known 
till the occasion arose ; sometimes not till after it had 
arisen. Thus, Jesus lays do wm in his teaching both 
the rules to be observed by human beings if they 
would obtain the approbation of his Father, and the 
exact manner in which the violation of those rules 
will be visited upon them if they fail to repent and 
obtain forgiveness. But Jehovah only made his rules 
from time to time, and never announced beforehand 
what his punishments would bo. Who, for instance, 
could tell what he would do to the Israelites for 
womhipping the golden calf ? who could say whether 
•he would treat gathering sticks on the Sabbath, as to 
which there was as yet no law, as a capital crime? 
still more, who could imagine that he would visit tie 
action of a monarch in taking a census of Israel by 
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pestilence inflicted on the unoffending people ? Plainly 
it was a very rude notioh of deity indeed •which was 
satisfied to suppose an arbitrary interposition in all 
such cases. The God of the New TejStament may 
be more cruel, but he is also more consistent. If I 
niay venture on a homely comparison, I should say 
that the Jehov^ of the Israelites is like a capricious 
.oriental despot/ whose subjects’ lives are in his hand, 

while the God of Christendom rather resembles a 

* 

judge administering a Draconian code in which there 
should be no gradations between capital punishment 
and entire acquittal. The laws may in fact demand 
more bloodshed than the tyrant ; but their existence 
and administration by fixed rules would undoubtedly 
imply that a people had reached a higher grade of 
civilisation. Moreover, exactly as government con- 
ducted by laws is capable of improvement by modi-^ 
fication of the legislative enactments, -while despotic 
government is essentially vicious, so the character of 
God admits of easy adaptotion to the needs of a more 
cultivated state, while that of Jehovah can by no 
possibility be rendered consistent with a high ideal 
of divinity. 

Such adaptation of the Christian God has actually 
taken place to a very large extent. The doctrine of ' 
Purgatory, leaving only the most incjonigible offenders 
to be consigned to hell, was already a considerable ; 
step in advance of the teaching of the New Testament. \ 
It got rid of the fundamental weakness in the con- 1 
ception of Jesus, wherein there was no proportion, of [ 
. punishment to offence every sin, small or great, was i 
either absolutely forgiven or punished to. the utter- 1 
vii^t extent. It effected the same beneficent change 
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as Eomilly effected in tlic English law. Precisely as 
our fonner code punislicd even trifling crimes with 
death or npt at all,, so the God of Jesus punished sin 
either eternally or not at all. Precisely as the 
excessive severity of English law led to the entire 
acquittal of many criminals who should have received 
some degree of punishment, so the excessive severity 
of God led to the belief and hope that many sinner's, 
would be entirely pardoned who should in justice 
have received some measure of correction. Thus, in 
both these cases, the undue harshness of the threatened 
penalty tended to defeat the very object in view. 

But the character of the God of Christendom admits 
of a much more thorough reformation than that effected 
by the Catholic Church. Tender spirits, offended, like 
Uncle Toby, at the notion that even the worst of 
beings should be damned to all eternity, have simply 
refused to accept the notion of endless torture. 
Thinkers, aiming at a .system of abstract justice, have 
sought to prove that it could not be. Theologians 
have contrived all sorts of shifts to dispense with the 
necessity of believing it. Modern feeling, whether 
on grounds of logic or of sentiment, has gradually 
come to suppress it more and more as an inconvenient 
article in the nominal creed, to be, if not consciously 
rejected, at least instinctively thrust as much as 
possible out of sight. There has resulted an idea of 
the Deity in which the harsher elements are swept 
away, and the gentler one.s, such as his fatherhood, 
his care, and his love, are left behind. Such writers 
as Theodore Parker, Francis ly. Newman, and Frances 
Power Cobbe, have carried this ideal to the highest 
point of perfection of which it appears to be capaj^e. 
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Their God is still the God of Christendom, hut refiwed, 
purified and exalted. The work which the Jewish 
prophets began, which Jesus carried on, at which 
all the nations of Christendom have labotxred, they 
have most worthily completed. Whether the ideal 
thus attained is destined to be final, whether it 
really represents the ultimate possibilities of religious 
thought that can remain as the corner-stone of a 
universal faith, arc questions that can be answered 
only when we have undertaken the complete analysis 
of those most general constituents of all theological 
systems which the foregoing examination lia.s dis- 
closed. On that last analysis we are about to enter. 




BOOK II. 

THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT ITSELF, 



Ach, mem Kinclclien, schon als Kiiabe^ 

Als ich fijiss aiif Mutters Sclioss, 

(ilaubte ich an Gott den Vater, 

Der da waltet gut und gross, 

♦*‘Der die schone Erd^ erschaffen, 

Und die sclidncn Menschen d^rauf, 

Der den Sonnen, Monden, Sternen, 
Vorgezeichnet ihren Laiif. 

Als ich grosser wurde, Kindchen, 

Noch vielnielir begrill: ich schon, 

Und begrifr, iind ward vemiinftig, 

Und ich glauV auch an den Sohn ; 

** An den lieben Sohn, der liebend 
Uns die Liebe offenbart, 

Und zum Lohne, wie gebriinchlich. 

Von dem Volk gekreuzigt ward. 

** Jetzo, da ich ausgewachsen, 

Viel gelesen, viel gereist, 

Schwillt mein Herz, und ganz von Herzen 
daub, ich an den heil’gen Geist." 


— Heinil 
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RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT ITSELF. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ULTIMATE ELEMENTS. 

We have now examined and classified the various 
phenomena manifested by the religious sentiment 
throughout the world. We have found those pheno- 
mena to have been in all ages of history, and to be 
now among all races of men, fundamentally alike. 
Biverse as the several creeds existing on the face 
of the earth appear to a superficial observer, yet 
the rites, the practices, the dogmas they contain, 
admit of being ranged under certain definite categorie.s 
and deduced from certain invariable assumption's. 
The two leading ideas of consecration and of sanctity 
pervade them all, and while the mode of consecra- 
tion, the objects consecrated, the things, places, men, 
or books regarded as sacred, differ in every quarter' 
of the globe, the feelings of the religious man remain 
the same. • . 

Let us take a rapid survey, before proceeding 

• • • 
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further, of the ground we have already traversed. 
Wherever any religion exists at all we have found 
consecrated actions; that is, actions devoted to the 
service of jSod. Such actions, it is assumed, have 
some kind of validity or force, either in bringing 
from the deities addressed by the worshipper some 
species of temporal blessing, or in ensuring happi- 
ness in a future state, or in improving his moral 
character in this. Secondly^ we no sooner rise 
above?, the very rudest fonns of religion, than we 
find places set apart for worship, and entirely 
abstracted from all profaner uses. Thirdly, w^e find 
that it is a universal practice to dedicate certain 
olfjects to the special use of the divine beings received 
in the country ; such objects being various in their 
nature, but very frequently consisting of gifts to 
the accredited ministers of the God for whom they 
are intended. ' Fourthly, we find in all the greater 
religions — the Confuciau possibly excepted — a number 
of persons who have devoted themselves to a mode 
of life supposed to be especially pleasing to God, 
and carrying with it in their minds the notion of 
superior, sanctity. Lastly, we have in almost everj’^ 
form of fiiith a special class, generally of male 
persons only, who are set apart, by some distinctive 
rite, to the performance of the consecrated actions 
required by the community to be done on their 
behalf; these actions thus acquiring a double con- 
secration, derived primarily from their own nature, 
«and secondarily f|bm the character of those by whom 
they are performed. 

Passing to the second of our main divisions, w'o 
found the conception of sanctity applied genersdly 
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■where that of consecration had been applied, the 
distinction being that while the latter was imparted • 
by man, the former was the gift of God. Thus, in 
the first place, just as human beings consecrate 
some of their actions to the service of God, so he, 
in bis turn, sanctifies certain events to the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. It is the same in the second 
case, that of places; for here the deity sometimes 
points out a holy spot by some special mai'k of 
liis presence, sometimes (and more commonly) con- 
descends to sanctify those whicli man jias cievotod 
to his worship. And, thirdly, as men set apart 
some of their property for Ijim, so he impai'ts to 
some of the oljects in their possession a holy character, 
which endows them with peculiar powers, either 
over external nature, or over the mind and conscience 
of those who see, touch, or otherwise use them. 
Fourthly, he endows the class wdio perform the 
ceremonies of religion with his peculiar grace; a 
grace commonly evinced in their power to consecrate 
places, things, and men, to forgive sins, to convey 
the apostolic succession, to administer sacraments, 
and so forth ; but occasionally manifested in the 
shape of supernatural endowments. And fifthly, as 
there are many of both sexes who give themselves 
to him, so there have been a few men to whom .he 
may be said to have given himself, having invested 
them with authority to teach infiillible truth, and 
found religions called after their names. Sixthly, 
he has ; revealed himself in a waj( Jio which there is 
nothing corresponding on the human side, by means 
hooks composed by Authors whom he inspired 
Avith the w 
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Viewed in the gross, as we have viewed them 
now, these several manifestations of religious feeliuo' 
cancel one another. That feeling has indeed expressed 
itself in the Same general manner, but with differences 
in detail which render all its expressions equally un- 
important in the eyes of science. For, to take the 
simplest instance, nothing can be said by a Christian, 
on behalf of the inspiration of his Scriptures, which 
might not be said by the Buddhist, the Confuciait, 
or the Mussulman on behalf of the inspiration of theirs. 
If his appear to him more beautiful, more perfect, 
more sublime, so do theirs to them ; and even if we 
concede his claims, the difference is one of degree, 
and not of kind. So it is in reference to miracles, 
Christianity can point to no miracles tending to 
establish its truth, which may not be matched by 
others tending to establish the truth of rival creeds. 
And/if we find believers of every kind in every 
clime, attaching the most profound importance to 
the exact performance of religious rites in certain 
exact ways, while, nevertheless, those wmys differ 
from age to age and from’ place to place, we cannot 
but conclude that every form of worship is equally 
good and equally indifferent; and that the faith 
of the Christian who drinks the blood of Christ on 
the banks of the Thames, stands on the same intellec- 
tual level with that of the Brahman who quaffs the 
juice of the Soma on the banks of the Ganges. 

But this line of argument seems to tend to no- 
thing short of the absolute annihilation of rcli- 
gion. Under the touch of a comparative anatomy 
of creeds, all that was imposing and magnificent 
in the edifice of theology crumbles into dust. Sj^* 
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terns of thought piled up with elaborate care, 
philosophies evolved by centuries of toilsome pre- 
paration, fall into shapeless ruins at our feet. And 
all this by the simple process of putting them side 



Can we, however, rest content in the assumption 
that so vast a superstnicture as that of religion lias 
no solid foundation in the mind of man ? And is 
it* destined, like the theologies it has evolved in tlic! 
course of its existence, to disappear entirely from 
a world enlightened by scientific knowlc(,lge ? 

Two questions must be carefully distinguished 
from one another in replying to the doubt thus 
suggested. The first is whether religion, although 
it may contain no objective truth, or no objective 
truth ascertainable by us, nevertheless possessses, from 
some circumstance in its own nature, or in the 
nature of the world w^e live in, a hold upon the 
human race, of wdiich it cannot by any advance of 
knowledge be deprived. Is there, in short, if not 
an everlasting truth, yet an everlasting dream from 
which there is to be no awakening, and in which 
spectral shapes do duty for external realities ? An 
affirmative reply would admit the existence of reli- 
gious sentiment to be a necessary result of the con- 
stitution of the hunran mind, but would not concede 
the inference that conclusions reached by means of 
that sentiment had any objective validity, or any 
intellectual W'orth beyond that which they derive 
from the imagination of those who believe them. 

fn O g 

The second question is whether there are in the 
mhdamental composition *of religious sentirnent any 
elements uoh only necessary, but true; and if so* 
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Avtiat tho^ jiiK!, and wiat is tLe proof of 

their credibility, if proglfl^iero be. 

As a preliminary ^ answering either of these ques- 
tions, it is neeitful to ascertain whether in the midst of 
j the variety we have passed in review, there is any 
fundamental unity; in other words, whether the 
varied forms of religion are all we can ever know of 
it, or whether underlying those forms there is a per- 
manent structure upon which they are superposed. 
For only when wo know whether there is in all the 
creeds of the world a common element, can we pro- 
ceed to inquire w’hether there is an element which is 
a .n^i^ssary result of the constitution of our minds. 
If the phenomena evinced by the several religions to 
which we have referred in the previous book have no 
common source in human nature ; if, while they differ 
in every article of their theology, tliere is nothing 
beyond theology in which they agree ; then religion 
is a mere superficial product of circumstances, having 
no more solid guarantee than the authority of the 
particular teachers of each special variety. There is 
in fact no religion ; there are only religions. There 
is no universal Faith; there is only.>particular 
Belief' " . ¥ .y; J 

These, then, are the queries to which buii attention 
must be addressed 

1. Are there in the severm religions of mankind 

any common elenients ?? ♦ | 

2. If so, are th0i^;<^himon elements a necessary, 
'hnd therefore pefniane^^^i: portion of our mental 

furniture? .|,"\ 

3. If so, are those elem^te the correlatives of W 
actual tthlhs, or. not? " 
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It may have been observe^P^ thftt all the phenomena 
•we have examined in the -previous Book imply one 
assumption, and cannot be understood without that 
iissumption. All of them imply some kind of power 
or powers either behind, beyond, or external to the 
mateiial world and the human beings ■who inhabit it, 
or at least involved in and manifested through that 
world and its inhabitants ; some power whose nature 
is not clear to us, b\\t whose effects are perceptible to’ 
our senses ; some power to •ndiich we ourselves ami 
the material world are equally subject.* Sometimes 
indeed the power which religion thus assumes is 
broken up into several minor forces, and instead of .a 
single deity we Lave several deities coiitrollibg the 
operations of nature. But, without dwelling now 
upon the fact that polytheistic creeds often look above 
the lesser beings whom they commonly put forwai-d 
to a more mysterious and greater tjlod, it may be 
observed tliat these minor forces are no more than 
forms of the one great force from 'wdiich they are 
parted off by an imaginative subdivision. To place 
the ocean under one divinity, the winds under another, 
and tho Bun under a thii'd, is practically -a mental 
process of the same kind as to place them all under a 
single divinity ; and the existence of some such cause 
of material phenomena being granted, it is a mere 
question of less or .greater representative capacity 
whether we range %hem ^nd^. n^ chiefs or 

comprehend them all under onA',- In either case we 
assume extra-mundane aj^ superhuman power, and 
this is the essential assui|i|ition of all religion. Tlie 
least assumption a religion can make isu that of a 
single such power, and this (or more than this) it 
; VOLlt ' . »2 b 
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always must assumei For ■without this -we should 
‘remain within the boundairies of science; we should 
examine and classify phenomena, but wc could never 
pass beyond the phenomena themselves to their mys- 
terious origin or their hidden cause. 

But this is not the only assumption involved in 
every possible religion. Every religion assumes also 
that there is in human nature something equally 
'hyperphysical with the power which it worships, 
whether we call this something soul, or mind, or 
spirit. And' between this human essence and tlui 
divine power there is held to be a singular correspond- 
ence, their relationship finding its concrete expression 
in religious worship on the one side and theological 
dogma on the other. All the practices and all the 
doctrines of every positive religion are but the modes 
in which men have sought to give body to their idea 
of this relationship. 

Wc have then, strictly speaking, three fundamental 
postulates involved in the religious idea : — 

First, that of a hyperphysical power in the universe. 

Secondly, that of a hyperphysical entity in man. 

Thirdly, that of a relation between the two. 

The power assumed in the fimt postulate we may 
term the objective element in religion; the entity 
assumed in the second postulate we may term the 
subjective element. In the following chapter we shall 
deal with the objective element in the religious idea 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE OBJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

The general result which has thus been reached by the 
decomposition of religion into its ultimate constituents 
must now be rendered somewhat more specific by 
illustrative examples tending to explain the character 
of the power the idea of whose existence fonns the 
foundation of tlie religious sentiment, and such exam- 
ples will tend to throw light upon the question whether 
the admission of such a power is or is^not a necessity 
of thought. For the proof of necessity is twofold ; 
d postefhiw'i and a friori. We may show by the 
fet mode that certain assumptions are always made 
under certain conditions as a matter of fact ; not that 
they are always made by every human being, but that 
given the appropriate grade of culture, the beliefs in 
question arise. And we may show by the second that 
no effort of ours is able to separate certain ideas which 
have become associated in our minds that the asso- 
ciation persists under every strain we can put upon it, 
and that the resulting belief is therefore a necessary 
part of the constitution of the mind. Both modes of 
proof must be attempted here. 

Now, in the first place,, it must be remarked that 
few, if any, of the nations of the world afe' wholly 
fiestitute of some religious creed; and that those 
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..•wliich have been supposed, riglitly or Wrongly, to be 
without it, have generally been savage tribes of tbo 
lowest grade of culture. So slender is the evidence of 
the presence of a people without some theological 
conception that it may be doubted whether the 
travellers who have reported such facts have not been 
misled, either by inability to comprehend the language, 
or unfamiiliarity with the order of thought, of those 
with whom they conversed. 

Sonfetimes the absence of religion seems to be 
predicated of a people which does not present an 
example of the kind of belief which the European 
observer has been accustomed to consider as religious. 
An instance of this is afforded in Angas’ account of 
“ Savage Life in Australia,” Of the Australians he 
states that “they appear to have no religious obser- 
vances whateyer. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit whom they consider as the author 
of ill, and regard with superstitious dread.” So that 
in the very act of denying a religion to these people 
he practically ascribes one to them. They, like 
Christians, appear to acknowledge a powerful spirit ; 
and if they dwell upon the evil side of his works more 
t^n upon the good side, it is to loe remembered that 
Christians too' consider their deity “ as the author of 
ill ” by his action in cursing Adam with all his pos- 
terity ; and that they too regard him “ with supersti- 
tious dread ” as a being who will send them to eternal 

‘ torture if they fail to W'Orship, to think, and to act 
as he enjoins them. Immediately after this, the 
author ■ inform|. us that the Australisms constantly 
carry firestieks at night, to repel malignant spirits, 
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and that they place great faith in sorcerers who profess 
to “ counteract the influence of the spirits.” ^ So that • 
their destitution of “ religious obsOTvances ”, is in like 
manner merely comparative. 

Very little, if an}'-, belief in deity appears to exist 
in Kamschatka. Stellcr, who has described the creed 
of its inhabitants, states that they believe in no pro- 
■vidence, and hold that they have nothing to do -with 
God, nor he with th^ra.^ Whether this amounts to a . 
denial of his existence I cannot say. Theg?^ have, 
however, another element of religion, belief in a future 
state, as \vill afterwards appear. 

In primitive religions the abstract form of Deity is 
often filled up with the concrete figures of departed 
relatives. Indeed this is one of the modes in which 
that form acquires definiteness, becoming comprehen- 
sible to the savage mind from this limitation of its 
generality. Thus in Fiji, although' a supreme God 
and various other gods exist, the ancestors appear to 
be the most popular objects of worship. Deceased 
relations of the Fijians (according to Seemann) take 
their places at once among the family gods.® Anotlrer 
author confirms this testimony. In Sandwich Island, 
in the Fijian group, he states that there are no idols. 

“ The people worship the spirits of their ancestors.” * 
In Savage Island again they pay .their forefathers 
similar homage, and remark that they once had an 
image which they worshipped, but that they broke it 
in pieces during an epidemic which they ascribed to 
its influence.* Among the Kafirs the spirits of the 
dead are believed to possess considerable power for 

* A ? Kamschatka, p. 2^ * Viti,"p. 389-391, 

‘ Ib,, pr 470, 
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good and evil ; “they are elevated in fact to the rank 
of deities, and (except where the Great-Great is 
worshipped concnmntly with them) they are the 
only objects of a Kafir’s adoration.” * 

Similar evidence is given by Acosta in reference to 
Peru. In that country there existed a highly-deve- 
loped and elaborated worship of the dead. The bodies 
of the Incas, or governors of Peru, were kept and 
^worshipped. Regular ministers were devoted to their 
service. Living Incas had images of themselves con- 
structed, termed brothers, to which, both during the 
lifetime of their original and after his death, as much 
honour was shown as to the Incas themselves. These 
images were carried in processions designed to obtain 
rain, and fair weather, and in time of war. They were 
also the objects of feasting and of sacrifices.* But the 
adoration of the dead w'as not of such exclusive 
importance in Peru as in some countries of inferior 
culture, and the most prominent positions in their 
system were occupied by the Sun and the sord of the 
world, Pachacamac, who was in fact their highest 
God.® 

These last examples introduce us to the more 
general conception of deity which, in all religions but 
the very lowest, is found along with the belief in 
supernatural beings of an inferior class, and in some 
of them overshadows and expels it. The Peruvians, 
as just stated, assigned the first rank to Ixim whom 
they conceived to have created and to animate the 
j wuiverse. The Fijians adored a supreme Being 
"Degei or Tangaroa. Lastly, the "Great-Great,” 
; mentioiied. in tlie jabove quotation from Shooter, is a 
* K. N., p. i6i. I., b. s, ch. Vi ’ C. R., b, 2 , di. iii> 
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being wlio seems from tbc somewhat contradictory 
eyideiice of travellers to have been regarded as God- 
by some of the Kafirs, but to have been w’hollv 
neglected by others. Thus, in a passage quoted from 
a work of Captain Gardiner’s by Canon Callaway, avo 
find a conversation of the writer’s with a native, in 
which the latter denies all knowledge of deity what- 
ever, and expresses a \'ague notion that the things in 
tlie world may “come of themseh’^es.” Of another, 
tribe the same writer asserts that “they acknow- 
ledged, indeed, a traditioimry account of a Supreim; 
Being, whom they called Ookoolukoolu (literally the 
Great-Great), but knew nothing further respecting 
him, than that he originally issued from the reeds, 
created men and cattle, and taught them the use of 
the assagai.” Canon Cidlaway is apparently of 
opinion that the Avord Unkulunkulu Avtis not in use 
among the natives of South Africa^ in the sense of 
God until it was introduced by Captain Gardiner.^ 
Considerable suspicion is thus thrown upon any 
statements in which this name is employed for the 
Creator. If, however, Ave may accept a statement of 
Shooter’s, “the Kafirs of Natal have preserved the 
tradition of a Being Avhom they call the Great-Gresit 
and the First Appearer or Exister.” According to 
this writer “he is represented as having made, all 
things,” but this tradition “is not uuiversidly known 
among the people.” A chief who was asked about 
Unkulunkulu, the Great-Great, knew nothing about 
hiin, but one of his old men, when a child, “had be§n 
told by women stooping with age that there Avas a 
great being above.” There is also, “ a tribe in Natal 
* ,R. S. A., A'ol. i. pp. 
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which still worships the Great-Groat, though its 
recollection of him is very dim.” This tribe calls 
uppf ' Unkulunkulu in the act of sacrifice and in 
sickness.^* While this testimony leaves it doubtful 
whether X^nkulunkulu is Avorshipped at all, except by 
i this single tribe, the traditions collected by Canon 
Callaway in the first volume of his valuable work 
point to the presence of a well-marked legend of 
creation in which that deity figures as the originator 
of human life. True, he is also .spoken of as the first 
man, an(l in thi.s fiict we have the probable reconcilia- 
tion of the view which treats him as the Supreme 
Being, wdth that which denies that his name W'as 
used with this signification. Unkulunkulu was the 
primaeval ancestor of mankind, but he was also the 
Creator. Ancestor-w'oi’ship finds its culmination iu 
him. But he has been much neglected in comparison 
with minor deitios, and the word Unkulunkulu has 
been applied to the ancestor of special tribes instead of 
to the ancestor of all mankind. 

The general result seems to be that some, though 
not all of the Zulus, have in their minds a more or 
less definite idea of a First Cause of existence, but 
that this First Cause is not worshipped and is but 
little spokeii. of. Thus, an old woman questioned by 
an emissary of Gauon Callaway’s related this 

“When we spoke of the origin of corn, asking, 
‘Whence came this ?’ the old people .said, ‘.It came 
from the Creator wdio created things. But we do 
nojt know him.’ When we asked continually, ‘ Where 
is the Creator ? for our chiefs we see ? ’ the old men 
denied, saying, ‘And those diiefe too whom we sec, 

pp. 159, UiK'V 
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tliey were created by the Creator.’ And when we 
afiked, ‘Where is he ? for he is not visible at all. • 
Where is he then ? ’ we heard our fathers pointing 
towards heaven and saying, ‘ The Creator of all things 
is in heaven. And there is a nation of people there 
too.’”^ 

But while Unkulunkulu is generally considered as 
the Creator by the Zulus, it would appear that a 
neighbouring people, called the Amakxosa, had heard 
of a “ lord in heaven'’’ even greater than hini^ whom 
they called Utikxo. According to the evidence of an 
old native the Avord Utikxo is not of foreign origin. 
Utikxo was appealed to when a man sneezed, and 
“ as regards the use of Utikxo, avc used to say it aa'Iicu 
it thundered, and wo thus knew that there is a‘poA\’er 
which is in heaA’^en; and at length wc adopted the 
custom of saying, Utikxo is he who is above all. But 
it Avas not said that he Avas in a aertain place in 
heaven ; it was .said he filled the AAhole heaven. No 
distinction of place Avas made.”* In the opinion of 
this authority, Utikxo had been in a manner super- 
seded by Unkulunkulu, who, because he Avas visible 
.Avhile the original power Avas invisible, Avas mistaken 
for the Creator and for God.* 

Testimony of a similar nature is giA'cn in regard to 
other regions of Africa. In Jxxda i^ is stated that 
the most intellectual of the great men had a confused 
idea of the existence and unity of a God.* Oldendor]) 
states , broadly , that negro peoples believe that 

there ts a God, whom they represent to themsch'es 
as very powerful and beneficent.” He adds that 
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among all the black nations he has known, there is 
•none that has not this belief in God and that does 
not regard him as the author of the world. They 
call him by the same name as heaven, and it is even 
doubtful whether they do not take heaven for the 
supreme Being. “But perhaps,” ho adils, “they do 
not even think so definitely.”* So that the concep- 
tion of the Highest God in the regions visited by 
.this missionary is stiU vague au^ indefinite, like that 
we hav«j found in Juda and in Natal. 

If now we turn to another quarter of the globe 
tv'e find the peculiarly degraded and ignorant Green- 
landers asserting that, although they knew nothing 
of God before the arrival of the missionaries, yet 
that those of them who had reflected on the subject 
had perceived the necessity of creative power, and 
had inferred that there must be a being far superior 
to the cleverest '•man. They had, in fact, used the 
argument from design, and thus prepared, they hail 
gladly believed in the God preached by the mission- 
aries, for they found that it was he whom they had 
in their hearts desired to know.* A similar convic- 
tion of the existence of a supreme God prevailed in 
the new world when it was discovered by Europeans. 
Such a God was acknowledged in Mexico and Peru, 
jis also in the less civilised regions of the North. 
Speaking of the American Indians, Charlevoix 
observes that nothing is more certain, yet nothing 
more obscure, than the idea -which these savages 
h^ve of a primaeval Being. All agrea^lh^regarding 
hini as the first Spirit, the Buler and the Creator of 
the world; but when further pressed, they have 
* 0 . d. Mi, p. 318. * H. G., p. 240. 
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nothing to offer but grotesque fancies, ill-considered 
fables, and undigested systems. Nearly all the 
Algonquin nations (he adds) call _ the fii-st Spirit 
the Great Hare ; some term him Micluibou and 
others Atahocan. He was apparently supposed by 
some to have been a kind of quadruped, and to 
have created the earth from a grain of sand drawn 
from the bottom of the ocean, and men from thd 
dead bodies of animal^^ 

The great religions of the world have all of, them 
(Buddhism alone excepted) acknowledged a God, 
whom they pictured to their minds in various w’ays 
according to the degree of their development and 
their powers of abstract thought. Dimly shadowed 
forth in the Confueian system under the title of 
Heaven, plainly acknowledged, yet mystically de- 
scribed by the Hindoos under many titles, whereof 
Brahma is one of the moat usual, 'celebrated in 
plainer language by the classical heathens as Zeus 
or Jupiter, this great being appears in the three 
kindred creeds of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, 
as Jehovali, as Allah, and as God. In Buddhism, 
however, there is no article of faith corresponding 
to the belief in God. The Buddha is himself the 
most exalted being in the universe, and he is neither 
alm^hty nor eternal. The creation of.ihatter as also 
of man appears to be unaccounted for. There is no 
single being wdio can be regarded as the ruler of all 
things, and the highest object of Buddhist worship. 
®ut it be supposed that Buddhism hasi 

Reaped the universal necessity of admitting spiri- 
powers superior to human beings. In the first 
» N. F., vol. iii. p. 343. 
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place it retained the Indian deities, such as Brahma, 
Indra, and others, and though, subordinating all of 
them to Buddha, yet left them in possession of enor- 
mous capacities. In the second place, the Buddha 
in fact, though not in name, assumed the rank of a 
God. Practically, he is far more than hurnan. He 
,^mself determines the place, time, and manner of 
his incarnation. He delivers infallible doctrine. He 
becomes an object of adoration, receiving divine 
liouoUfS from his followers. And although the reign- 
ing Buddha* (having entered Nirvana) is non-existent, 
and cannot aid his disciples, the future Buddha, or 
Boddhisattva, can do so, and he is addressed in 
prayer for the same purposes for which a Christian 
would invoke the intercession of his Saviour. 
Thirdly, it is to be remarked that Buddhism, free 
from the single idea of God, is not free from the 
multitudinous ' idea of supernatural essences. Its 
theology, so to speak, is quite full of celestial beings 
of various ranks and functions, who swarm around 
the terrestrial believers and perform all kinds of 
wonders. To these remarks it may be added that 
in Nepaul, one of the countries where Buddhism 
prevails, the non-theistic form has been superseded 
by a theistie form, in which there are divine Buddhas 
corresponding ,to the human Buddhas ; the highest 
of these, Adi-Buddha, being equivalent to the highest 
God q| other creeds. And it is at least noteworthy, 
that in Ge5don, where the non-theistic form prevails 
,in all its purity, the people have a hliMt of invoking 
demons to their aid, and of employing the priests of 
these dn^ons, in all the mhre important emergenci^ 
of theif domestic lives. 
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It must not be imagined, however, that I wish to 
undervalue the importance of the exception which ' 
Buddhism presents to the general rule. Fa? from it. 

It ought, in my opinion, to bo always borne in mind 
as a refutation of the statement that belief in a per- 
sonal God is a necessary element of all religion. 
Europeans are apt to carry with them throughout 
the world their clear-cut notions of deity as a power- 
ful being who creatfj^ the world, put man into it, . 
governs it in a certain manner, and assigns punish- 
ments and rewards to the souls of men iji a future 
state. This belief appears to them so necessiuy and . 
so natural that they expect to find it universally 
prevailing, and regard it as the indispensable founda- 
tion on which all religion must be built. Buddhism, 
however, the creed which, after Christianity, has pro- \ 
bably exerted the greatest and most widespread ') 
influence on human affairs, know’s * 0.0 such article [ 
of faith ; and our general ideas of the universal con- 
stituents of religion must needs be modified to 
embrace this fact. 

Some superhuman power must, however, be recog- 
nised in every religion, and it is the manner. in which 
this superhuman power is described, the qualities 
ascribed to it, its unity or plurality, its relation 
towards man, and similar distinctions, which servCVto 
differentiate one form of religion from another. The 
degree of definiteness is one of the most important ' 
features in this differentiation. Generally speaking, 
the definiten&s of this idea and the development cvf ' 
the reli^on vary inversely as one another. This-law, 
hbi^ei?eri is obscured by the continual tendency to 
put forward, to worship, and to speak about in 
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ordinaiy cases, some inferior deity or deities, while 
there is lurking behind the vague idea of a higher 
entity who is seldom mentioned, little or never 
worshipped, and who possibly has no name in the 
language. So that the gods or idols who are Avor- 
shipped by the people must not be taken as embody- 
ing the best expression of their religious thoughts. 
Some instances of the occurrence of this pheno- 
menon will serve as illustra^ons of the foregoing 
statennent 

On the coast of Guinea the people “ have a faint 
idea of the true God, mid ascribe to him the attributes 
Almighty and Omnipresent ; they believe he created 
the universe, and therefore vastly prefer him before 
their idol-gods ; but yet they do not pray to him, or 
offer any sacrifices to Jiim ; for which they give the 
following reasons. God, they say, is too highly exalted 
above us and boo great to condescend so much as to 
trouble himself, or think of mankind : wherefore he 
commits tlie government of the world to their idols.” ^ 
The manner in which Utikxo, the highest god, is 
thrown into the shade by the more intelligible and 
human Unkulunkulu (as shown in a previous extract) 
is another example of the operation of this law. And 
it is especially noteworthy that the Amazulu have 
also a “ lord of heaven,” with attributes corresponding 
to those of Utikxo, for whom they have no name. 
Anonymity, or'if not absolute aj).onymity, the absence 
of any name commonly em^loybd in the popular 
language is, as we shall see, one of the most usual 
features of this most exalted Being, Other travellers 
give similar acciounts of ‘other regions of AMca.- 

»C.G.,p.345, 
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^Vinterbottom, who was especially acquainted with 
Sierra Leone and its neighbourhood, says that “the* 
Africans all acknowledge a supreme Being, the creator 
of the universe ; but they suppose him to be endowed 
with too much benevolence to dp harm to mankind, 
and. therefore think it unnecessary to offer him any 
homage.”* Of Dahomey we learn from Winwood 
Reade (a writer not likely to be partial to theism, or 
to discover it where it does not exist), that the natives 
erect temples to snakes, but “have also the uujjnown, 
unseen God, whose name they seldom dare to men- 
tion.” ® In another country in Africa the same writer 
found that the natives worshipped numerous spirits, 
and believed also in an evil Genius and a good Spirit. 
The former they were in the habit of propitiating by 
religious service ; but the latter “ they do not deem it 
necessary to pray to in a regular way, because he will 
not harm them. The word by whi«h they express 
this supreme Being answers exactly to our word 
God, Like the Jehovah of the Hebrews, like that 
word in masonry which is only known to masters and 
never pronounced but in a wliisper and in full lodge, 
this word they seldom dare to speak ; and they dis- 
play uneasiness if it is uttered before them.” The 
writer states that he only heard it on two ocemons ; 
once when his men cried it out in a dangerous storm, 
and once when having asked a slave the name for 
God, the man “raised his eyes, and pointing to heaven, 
said in a soft voice, Njamhi."^ Again, in a lecture 
on the Ashantecs, Mr Reade informed his hearerg 
that ‘‘ the 6ji people,” although believing in a supreme 
Being, do not worship hftn; while they do. Avorship 

^ & A, vol, i, p. 222. *S.A.,p.'49. ’ll)., 9.250. 
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“a number of inferior gods or demons,” to whom they 
Ijelievo the superior God, offended with mankind, has 
left the management of terrestrial affairs. 

Strange to say, the peculiarity thus observed in the 
old world is precisely repeated in the new. Of the 
Mexicans it is stated that “ they never offered sacri- 
fices to ”■ Tonacatecotle, Avho was “ God, Lord, Creator, 
Governor of the Univeme,” and whom “ they paintpd 
alone with a crown, as lord of J\fl.” As their explana- 
tion of this conduct “they said that he did not regard 
them. All the others to whom they sacrificed were 
men once on a time, or demons.” ^ Concerning -the 
Peruvians, Acosta tells us that they give their deity a 
name of great excellence, Pachacamac, or Pachayachacic 
(creator of heaven and earth), and Usapu (admirable). 
He remarks, however, with much surprise, that they 
had no proper (dr perhaps general) name in their 
language for Gbd. There was nothing in the language 
of Cuzco or Mexico answering to “Deus,” and the 
Spaniards . used their own word “Dios.” Whence he 
concludes, somewhat hastily, that they had but a 
slight and superficial knowledge of God.* 

In reference to Peru, however, we have still more 
trustworthy evidence from a member of the governing 
familj^.yor Jnc|is^ J’rom his statements it appears 
that tile name applied to the Highest was pronounced 
only on rare occasions, and then with extremest rever- 
ence. -This name was Pachacamac, a word signifying 
“he who animates the whole world,” or the Universal 
Soul, as it would be termed in Indian philosophy. 
Like other creeds that of Peru had its secondary deit^, 
the Sun; in whose honour sacrifices were offered and 
* A- M., yoL vL p. 107, j>Iate I. * B. L^b. 5, ch. lii. 
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festivaJs held, while no temples were erected, and no 
^crifices offered to Pachacamac, although the Peru-' 
vians adored him in their hearts^ and looked upon 
him as the unknown God.^ 

Ancient religion presents similar, facts. In. his 
exhaustive work on Sabaeism, Chwolsohn observes 
that the fundamental idea of that form of faith was 
not, as is often supposed, astrolatry. To Shahrastani 
(fhe Arabian scholar), and many others who followed 
him, Sabaeism expressed the idea “ that God, is too 
sublime and too great to occupy himself with ,the 
immediate management of this world; that he has 
therefore transferred the government thereof to the 
gods, and retained only the most important affairs for 
himsSlf ; that further, man is too weak to be able to 
apply immediately to the Highest; that he must 
therefore address his prayers and sacrifices to the 
intermediate divinities, to whom tire management 
of the world has been intrusted by the Highest.” 
Further on, the author asks himself whether this con- 
ception was peculiar to the Harranian'Sabaeans, and 
replies, “Certainly not. This fundamental idea is 
tolerably old, and in later times found admission to 
some extent even among the strictly monotheistic 
Jews. . . . In the heathen worM ^thi^, vipy was 
universally shared by the cultivatediljelasses, at least 
in- the first centuries of the Christian era.” * 

Indian theology teems with the conception of a 
sublime but unknowable deity far superior to the 
deities of popular adoration, who has no name and, 
whose greatness cannot be adequately expressed in 
human Tankage. Indian’philosopby loses itself in a 
‘ C. B., b. 3, cb. iii. ? Ssttbwniua, yoI. ». p. 725. 
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sea of mystic terms when it endeavonrs to speak of 
this all-pervading and pre-eminent Being. Take, for 
example, the following from the Chhandogya Upanis- 
had, one of the treatises appended to the Sama Veda. 
A father is instructing his son : — 

‘“Dissolve this salt in watSr, and appear before 
me to-morrow morning.' He did so. Unto him said 
(the father), ‘ My child, find out the salt that you put 
in that water last night.' The salt, having been 
dLssolv/ 2 d, could not be made out. (Unto Swetaketu 
said his father), ‘ Child, do you taste a little from 
the top of that water.’ (The child did so. After a 
while the father inquired), ‘ How tastes it V ‘ It is 
saltish’ (said Swetaketu).” The same result followed 
with water taken from the middle and the bottom. 
‘“If so (throwing it away), wash your mouth and 
grieve not.’ Verily he did so (and said to his father), 
*Tlie salt thafr I put in the water exists for ever; 
(though I perceive it not by my eyes it is felt by my 
tongue).’ (Unto him) said (his father), ‘ Verily, such 
is the case with the Truth, my chdd. Though you 
perceive it not, it nevertheless pervades this (body). 
That particle which is the soul of all this is Truth ; it 
is the Universal Soul. 0 Swetaketu, Thou art 
that.’”^ 

• Similar notions of an all-pervading and infinite 
Being are found in the Bhagavat-Gita, a theological 
episode inserted in the great epical poem known as 
the Mahabharata. There Vishnu is” not merely the 
^ordinary god Vishnu of Indian theology ; but the 
universe itself is expressed as an incarnation of that 
deity is seen in everything and himself is ev^y- 
* Cli. up., oL vi; sec. i3, p. riji 
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Aing. “I am the soul, 0 Arjuna,” thus he achlresses 
his mortal pupil, "which exists in the heart of alh 
beings, and 1 am the beginning and the middle and 
also the end of existing things.” ^ ’ 

Again, Vishnu thus describes himself in language 
which, translated into ordinary prose, would serve, to 
com'ey the idea embodied in Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
Unknowable : — 

« “ Know that that brilliance which enters the sun , 
and illumines the whole earth, and which is in the 
moon, and in fire, is of me. And I enter the ground 
and support all living things by my vigour; and I 
nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture of which 
the peculiar property is taste. And becoming fire, I 
enter the body of the living, and being associated 
with their inspiration and expirat^n, cause food of 
the four kinds to digest. And I enter the heart of 
each one, and from me come memory,, knowledge, and 
reason.”* 

Nor did the writers of the Veda and the commen- 
taries thereupon omit to look above the concrete forms 
of the mythological gods who people their Pantheon to 
a more comprehensive and less comprehensible prim- 
ordial Source; The gods were unfitted to serve as 
explanations of the origin of the universe by reason 
of the theory that they were not eternal, and that 
they came into existence subsequently to the creation 
of the world. The writer of a hymn in the tenth 
book of the Eig-Veda asserted that “the One, which 
ih the beginning breathed calmly, self-sustained, is^ 
develpped by . , . its own inherent heat, or by 
rigorous and intense abstraction.” But this Eishi 

t Bh. G., ch. X. p. 71. * Ib., ch. XV. p. ic». ' 



avowed himself unable to say anything of creation, or 
■even to know whether there was a creator. "Even 
its ruler in the highest heaven may not be in posses- 
sion of the great secret.” Explaining this passage, a 
commentator, writing at a much later date, observes 
that " the last verse of the hymn declares that the 
ruler of the universe knows, or that even he does not 
know, from what material cause this visible world 
arose, and whetlier that material cause exists in any 
definite^form or not. That is t3^ say, the declaration 
that ‘he knpws,’ is made from the stand-point of 
that popular conception which distinguishes between 
the ruler of the universe and the creatures over whom 
he rules ; while the proposition that ‘ he does not 
know’ is asserted on the ground of that highest 
principle which, transcending all popular conceptions, 
affirms the identity of all things with the supreme 
Soul, which cannot see any other existence as distinct 
from itself.” ^ 

In this sentence the commentator correctly points 
out the distinction between the Unknown Cause of 
philosophic thought and the gods of popular theo- 
logy, the latter being limited, and having the uni- 
verse outside of and objective to them, the former 
“ comprehending it within itself, and having nothing 
olyective whatever. And he perceives apparently that 
these are but different modes of conceiving the same 
Ultimate Essence, dependent on the varying repre* 
si^tative capacities of those by whom they #e 
employed. 

In India, as elsewhere, this Ultimate Essence had 
hb pinper name. Sometimee it is spoken of as " That;” 

* 0 . S, T., voL V. pp. 363, 364 
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Tlrnsj in a passage quoted by Dr Muir from the 
Taittiriya Brahmana we find the following : “ This 
[universe] was not originally anything. There was 
neither heaven, nor earth, nor atmosphere. That 
being non-existent (asat) resolved ‘ Let me be.’ That 
became fervent,” and so forth. Hereupon the com- 
mentator states that “the Supreme Spirit was nou- 
fixistent only in respect of name and form, but that^ 
nevertheless it was really existmg (sat).” ^ ^ 

Professor Max Miiller, in his essay pn the Veda, 
has observed that after naming the several powers of 
nature, and worshipping them as gods, the ancient 
Hindu found that there was yet another power within 
him and around him for which he had no name. This 
he termed in the first instance “ Brahman,” force, will, 
wish. But when Brahman too had become a person, 
he called the mysterious and impersonal power 
“ dtman,” originally meaning breath or spirit, subse- 
quently Self. “ Atman remained always free from 
myth and worship, differing in this from Brahman 
(neuter), who has his temples in India even now, and 
is worshipped as Br{)|)man (masculine), together with 
Vishnu and Siva and 'other popular god's.” ^ Distin- 
guishing these two deities, for the convenience ot 
English readers, as Brahm, the neuter, and Brahma, 
the masculine God, it is to be observed that even the 
latter, who holds in theology the function of Creator, 
is but little worshipped in India, and holds no con- 
spicuous place in the popular mind. Thus Wilson 
says, “ It is doubtful if Brahma was ever worshipped. 
Indications of local adotation of him at Pushkaru, 
near Ajmir, are found in one Purana, the Brahma 

* Chip^ Tol j. pp. yo, 71. 
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‘IPuraua, tut in no other part of India is there the 
slightest vestige of his worship.” ^ Elsewhere the 
same most competent authority states “ it might be 
difficult to meet with ” any Brahma- worshippers now : 
“ exclusive adorers of this deity, and temples dedicated 
to him, do not now occur perhaps in any part of 
India ; at the same time it is an error to suppose that 
public homage is never paid to him.” Hereupon he 
mentions a few places where Brahma is particularly 
reverenced, .While, however, there maybe discovered 
some faint traces of the worship of Brahma the 
Creator, and first member of the Hindh Trinity, there 
does not appear to be any worship whatever of the 
more 'impersonal and abstract Brahm. Brahm is 
related to Brahma much as the Absolute or the 
Unknowable of philosophy is related to the God of 
the Hebrew and.Christian Scriptures. In the concep- 
tion of Brahm the idea of deity is pushed to the 
utmost limits of which human thought is capable, and 
we have a being whose very exaltation above the 
mythological personages who pass for gods among the 
people precludes him from receiving the adoration of 
!any but philosophic minds. Wiipn therefore Professor 
Max Muller speaks of temples dedicated to Bralim I 
presume that he is speaking of the temples of Brahma, 
the corporeal form of this unembodied idea. For 
Brahm is stated to be “ immaterial, invisible, unborn, 
unereated, without beginning or ond ; ” to be ‘‘ inap- 
prehensible by the imderstanding, at least until that 
is freed from the film of mortal blindness to be 
.dovoid of .attributeSj or to haare only purity, and to bo 
‘■ susceptible of no interest in the acts of man or the 
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ftdminfetration of the affairs of the universe.” Go% 
formably to these views, adds Wilson, “ no temples 
are erected, no prayers are even addressed to the 
Supreme.”^ Thus Brahma, the God, is hut little 
worshipped ; Brahm, the infinite being, and dtman, 
spirit, are not worshipped at all. Now Brahma, the 
creative and formative power, corresponds to God the 
Father ; while Brahm and 3,tman, especially the latter, 
bear more resemblance to the Holy Ghost; a fact to* 
be especially noted in reference to the comparison 
hereafter to be made between the positions occupied 
by the more apd the less spiritual members of the 
Christian Trinity. 

Thus we have this singular neglect of the Sppreme 
Divinity prevailing among ancient heathens, among 
modern Africans, among Hindus of all ages, and 
among pre-Christian Mexicans and Peruvians. Do 
Judaism, and its offshoot, Christiam’ty, offer no sign 
of a similar relegation of the highest to an invisible 
background ? I think they do. The evidence is not 
indeed quite so simple as in the other cases. But it 
is deserving of remark that the ordinary name for God 
in Hebrew, Eloi^nx (o'n^K), is plural, and must 
at one time have Signified gods; while the word 
which is sometimes used alone, but more commonly 
in combination with it (niiT), is ‘regarded as ' so 
sacred that the Jews in reading the Scriptures never 
pronounce it, but substitute Adpnai ('JIN), my 
Lord, in its place. * Owing to this ancient custom the 
veiy sound of the word mn' has been absolutely 
forgotten, and Jehovah, by^ which we commonly render 
iti; has been merely constructed by supplying the 
^ W., VolvU. p,. 91. ^ 
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vowels from Adonai. Now l3ie existence of a most 
holy name, but rarely used, and then only with great 
reverence,* is a manifestation of religious feeling exactly 
corresponding to that related by Reade concerning 
the African name Njambi. Suppose that with the 
progress of theological dogmas and ecclesiastical 
usages the use of the word Njambi should bo entirely 
dropped, its pronunciation might then be entirely 
‘lost (if, as in Hebrew, its.vowdi sounds were never 
written). And with the adoption of a monotheistic 
creed some name, now belonging to an idol, might be 
used as synonymous with Njambi. Now something 
of this kind may have happened with the Hebrews. 
There can be little doubt that the Elohim were origi- 
nally gods accepted by the Hebrews as part of a 
polytheistic system. Deep in the minds of Hebrew 
thinkers lay the more abstract notion of a single God, 
more powerful and more mysterious than the Elohim. 
They called him Jahveh, or whatever else may have 
been the name expressed by mrt'. But as the 
monotheistic view triumphed over the polytheistic, 
the Elohim were adopted into the framework of the 
new religion, and in a manner subordinated to Jahveh 
by a process of fusion. The name of Jahveh, which 
must once have been in common use, was now treated 
as too holy to be ever uttered by mortal lips. The 
micient God who had, stood at the head of the system 
of his jmrty, was in a certain sense withdrawn from 
active life, but retained as the nominal occupant of 
sfipreme authority. Whether this conjecturtd account 
is probable or not, must left to better judges to 
decide, but it tends at least to bring the history of the 
dewish faith into harmony with that of othci' religions. 
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M interesting to observe that a process 

extremely similar to that here imagined as occurring 
in the development of Judaism, was actually passed 
through by its younger rival. Christianity, arising in 
the midst of a people who had arrived at highly 
abstract views of deity, proceeded at once to do what 
so many other creeds have done, to embody the 
conception of divine power in a concrete object This 
concrete object was in the Christian theology a man,* 
And as generally happens in these cases, the more 
abstract idea was overshadowed and W some extent 
driven from the field by the more concrete. Christ 
occupies a larger place both in authorised Christian 
worship and in the popular Christian imagination than 
does his Father. The creed no doubt treats them botli 
with equal reverence, as persons in a single God; but 
to understand what is truly felt and believed by the 
people, we must look not to the letter of their creeds, 
but to their actual, and above all their unconscious 
practice. Doing this we find first an entire absence 
of any special festival in honour of the Father.' 
Look at the large place occupied by the history of 
Jesus in ecclesiastical fastdays and feastdays. We 
have the Annunciation, the Nativity, the forty days 
of Lent, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sibn, all referring to him. But we have quite forgotten 
to celebrate the creation of the human species, ^le 
expulsion from Eden, the deluge, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and other mighty works due to 
his Father. The weekly holiday, originally a memo- 

' The femark is not mine, bu^ is made by I)idron, a devout Roman 
Catholic writer, to whom I am much indebted for this and other hiuts.-r— 
.'.Ie.'Ch.,;;p/>sy:i n/ . ■■ 
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rial of his repose on tlie seventh day, has indeed been 
retained from Judaism ; yet even here its reference 
hae been changed from the history of the first person 
to' that of the second by its transfer from the last day 
of the week to the first. But this is not all. Didron 
p^arks that in early works of art Jesus is made to 
take the place of his Father in creation and in similar 
labours, just as in heathen religions an inferior divinity 
'does the work under a superior, one. Dishonourable 
and even ridiculous positions were assigned to God 
the Father. The more ancient artists were reluctant 
to paint the whole of the First Person, just as Africans, 
Penivians and Hebrews were reluctant to speak his 
name. A mere hand or an arm is held sufficient to 
represent him. But in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
God the Father begins to manifest his figure ; at first 
his bust only, and then his whole person. In the 
14th century we' take part in the birth and develop- 
ment of the figure of the eternal Father. At first 
equal to his Son in age and station, he begins in 
process of time to become slightly different, until, 
towards 1360, the notion of paternity is attached 
irrevocably to him ; he is henceforth uniformly older 
than his Son, and assumes the first place in the Trinity. 
The middle age may be divided {according to Didron) 
into two periods.' In the first, preceding the 14th cen- 
tiuy, we have the Father in the image and similitude 
of the Son. In the second, after the 13th century 
uUtil the r6th, Jesus Christ loseh his iconographic 
distinctness, and is conquered by his Father. He in 
lijs turn puts on the likeness of the Father, becoming 
■*eld ‘ and wrinkled like him.*^ BMing his conclusioris 
■ * Ic,Ch.,'p.- 14^203... 
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on tHese remarkable disclosures, Michelet, in his 
“History of France,” observes with considerable reason 
that from the ist century until the 12 th God was not 
worshipped by Christians. Nay, even for fifteen 
centuries not a temple, not an altar was erected to 
him. And when he did venture to appear beside Ms 
Son in Christian art, he remained neglected and soli- 
tary. Nobody made an offering to him, or caused a 
mass to be said in hii^ honour.^ ' 

But while the first Person of the Trinity hlhs now 
obtained, especially in Protestant countnes, a degree 
of recognition which he did not always enjoy, there 
remains behind another Person, who is more abstract, 
more spiritual, more undefinable than either the 
Father or the Son. Formally included in the litur- 
gies of the Church, having an office established 
in his honour, churches dedicated to his name, 
this member of the Trinity has nevertheless been 
strangely neglected by all Christian nations. No- 
body practically worships the Holy Ghost ; nobody 
pays him especial attention ; nobody appears to be 
much concerned about his proceedings, Axiists have . 
treated him with a degree of indifference which they 
have never manifested towards Jesus Christ. Not 
only have they sometimes forgotten to include the 
Holy Ghost in their representations of the Godhead, 
but they have omitted him even from a scene where 
he had the best , possible claim to figure, namely,- 
the reception of the Spirit by the apostles at 
the feast of Pentecost. Elsewhere they have nfit 
completely left him out„but have placed him in an 
attitude of ■ subordination "and indignity, ' evincing 

* Michelet, /‘ Histoixe de France, vol. vii. p. xlix. 
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but fic^t respect, as where an artist has depicted 
an angel as apparently restraining the impetuosity 
of the dove by holding its tail in both his hands. 
While in the Catacombs it was the Father who was 
suppressed, in the Trinities of the 12th, 15th, and 
16th centuries it is the Holy Ghost who is found 
to be missing. “Thus,” observes the Eoman Catholic 
author to whom I am indebted for these facts, “ the 
Holy Ghost has sometimes hid reason to complain 
of the Artists,” * • 

Were this'Person, in fact, disposed t6 be punctil- 
ious, it is not only artists, more reflectors of the 
general sentiment, but the whole Christian world 
of whom he would have reason to complain. So 
little does he occupy, the ordinary thoughts of Chris- 
tians, that Abailard gave the greatest ofience by 
naming a monastery after him, and this procedure 
of the great theologian remains, I believe, a solitary 
example, in ecclesiastical history of such an honour 
' being paid to the Paraclete. Yet surely he who 
bears the great office of the Comforter is deserving of 
some more express recognition than he now receives 1 
What is 'the cause of this universal oblivion? I 
suspect it is that which leads to the neglect by the 
Africans of their highest god, namely, his entire 
inhocuousness. We saw, that various tribes, while 
omitting to worship a benevolent deity, who will 
never do them any kind of harm, address their 
^ a class of gods who are described by 
ti%tyellers as demons, or evil spirits, but wboni they 
no doubt regard mixtures of good qualities with 
bftd;; capable of propitiation by prayer, but r^ntftil 
‘ Ic. Ckp., p. 489-49?. 
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of irreverence. Now the Father and the Son cor- 
respond in some degree to these inferior gods. Npt 
that they are actively malevolent, but they have 
certain characteristics of a terrifying order. God 
the Father is throughout the Bible the author of 
chastisements and scourges. God the Son, merciful 
though he be, yet intimates that he will return to 
judge the world, and that he will disavow those who 
are not truly his disciples, thus consigning them to 
the secular arm of God the Father, who will condemn ’ 
them to eternal punishment. But God the* Spirit 
has no share in these horrors. Whenever ho appears 
upon the scene, he is quiet, gentle, and inoffen- 
sive ; and these qualities, combined with the absence 
of the more definite personality possessed by his 
colleagues, have effectually ensured his comparative 
insignificance in Christian worship and in Christian 
thought. 

While this has been the course of affairs in refer- 
ence to the persons in the Trinity — who, though 
dogmatically one, are popularly and practically three 
-—a simultaneous displacement of all its members 
by still more comprehensible objects of worship has 
been going on. First in rank among these , stands 
the Virgin Mary, so universally Avorshipped in Catholic 
countries. After her come the mass of saints, some 
of general, some of local celebrity; but who, no 
doubt, receive, each from his or her particular devotees, 
a far larger share, of devotional attention than the 
Father or the Son themselves. For they are requested 
lO intercede with these more exalted potentates ; add 
pay more, regard to our intercessors, 
^ow thena more assiduous respect, feel towai-ds thi;^ 
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topre ,tlip we do to those with whom thev 

, interce% aitd who stand too far above us to be 
»oaehed directly by us. Keightley. in his “ History 
Gt ilingland,” expresses himself as shocked by the far 
taget share of the offerings of the pious received at 
Cauterburj- by tie alto of Thomas-h-Becket than 
was reMved by the altos of the ?irgm aud of the 

boa Ike proportion fa as foUows la one year St 

. iss. 3d. ; the Viigin .^<3, 51 

6<L arist only as 6d. Next year the martyr 
kM/ 5 S 4 . 6a 3 d.; Mary /4. ,s. 8d.; and Christ 
nolhuig at all. This relation fa peifectly natural 
lhomas 4 -Becket was the local saint. He stood nearer 
to the people, was more intelligible to their minds 
than tiic^\:rgin Mary; and the latter, again, wal 
more intelligible to them than Jesus Christ, whose 
mystic attnbutes she did not share. This fact does 
but illustrate the common tendency of mankind to 
neg ect the worship of the highest deity recognised 
in their formal creed, and to offer their prayers and 
their sacrifices to idols of lower pretensions and more 
human proportions. 

That which, as the upshot of these speculations, 
we are chiefly concerned to note, is that religion 
everywhere pntains, as its most essential ingredient, 
the conception of an unknown power ; which power, 
thus offered by religion to the adoration of mankind 
becomes the object of a doublb tendency : a tendency 
pn jl^ one hand to preserve it as a dim idea, repre- 
f^ted to the mind under highly abstract forms ; a 
tendency on the other hand, to bring it down to 


: it to the j 
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ullder concrete symbols. But under all images, how- -1 
ever material ; under all embodiments, however gross ;, ! 
the central thought of a power hidden behind sen- * 
sible phenomena, unknown and unknowable, still' 
remains. 

So far then as historical inquiry throws light upon 
the answer to the second question in the previous 
chapter, that answer will be in the affirmative. It 
renders it at least highly probable that the common 
elements of religion 'are, from their universal or all 
but universal prevalence, “a neeessary ,and t^ierefore 
permanent portion of our mental furniture.” Nor 
is this conclusion invalidated by the hypothetical 
objection that there are races without a religion at 
all. Granting the fact, it admits of an explanation 
quite consistent with this view. For the races which 
are destitute of the religious idea may be so, not 
because they are superior to it, and can do without 
it, but because they are inferior to it, and have not 
yet perceived it. Thus, the savage nations who 
cannot count beyond their fingers, prove nothing 
against the necessity of numerical relations. Even 
though they cannot add their lo toes to their lo 
fingers, and thus make 20, yet the moment we per- 
ceive that 10+10=20 we perceive also that this 
relation is an absolute necessity, and it remains an 
unalterable fact in our intellectual treasury. No 
inability on the part of the savage to understand us 
can shake our conviction. Now the same thing may 
hold good of the ultimate elements of religious 
■feeling, These also, when once the conditions are 
ICaHsed in thought, may prove necessary beliefs. 
H^^ethw or not is a question for,|^ilo- 



sophy. To ^examination of must 

now proved* 

Eeligion, as the foregoing analysis has shown, puts 
fors’ard as its cardinal truth the conception of a power 
which is neither perceptible by the senses nor definable 
by the intellect. For sensible perception requires a 
material object and a material organ; and intellectual 
definition requires an object which can be compared 
with, other objects that are like it, discriminated from 
others tliat are unlike it, and classified according to 
that likeness and that unlikeness. In either case 
therefore the object must be a phenomenon having 
its place among phenomena, whether those of the 
sensible or those of the intelligible sphere. But if 
the power accepted by religion be neither perceptible 
nor definable, are we obliged to believe in the exis- 
tence of so abstract an entity at all, or may we reject 
it as a figment of the human brain ? 

Perhaps we shall best be able to discover whether 
such a belief is necessary or not by endeavouring to 
do without it, and to frame a consistent conception 
of the universe from which it is entirely excluded. 

. There various ways in which such a conception 
might be* aittempted. We may, regard the world from 
the platform of Realism or f|o!|i that of Idealism, and 
the nature <rf our Realism ;.br of oiu* Idealism may 
vary with the special schoohbf thbught to which we 
mfty belong. Realism in the first instance admits of 
t^o main subdivisions*, into Common, or as Mr 
Spencer calls it, Crude Realism, and ii 
Retdism ; and these two forms of it 
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Comnion Eealism is the primitive 'opinion of un- 
educated and of unreflecting persons, and is in fact 
simply the absence of any genuine opinion at all. 
They, I imagine, regard the external objects by which 
they are surrounded as so many actual entities, not 
only having an independent existence of their own, 
but an existence like that whieh they possess in our 
consciousness. Thus, an egg they would take to be in 
reality a white, brittle, Jiard thing on the outside, hav- 
ing a certain shape, size, and weight, and containing 
inside the shell a quantity of soft, whitish and 
yellowish substance with a given taste. These quali- 
ties, not excepting the taste, taken along with any 
other qualities that may be disclosed by more careful 
inquiry, they would conceive to constitute the whole 
of the egg. It is the same with other objects. What 
we perceive by our senses is thought by them to be a 
copy of the real things as they exist in nature, much 
as the retina of the eye, regarded from without, is 
seen to contain a copy in miniature of the surrounding 
scene. Common Eealism, however, while it tacitly 
takes for granted an infinite number of separate 
entities, cannot account either for the origin .of those 
entities or for their nature. Nor has it any account to 
^ve of the origin of life, -for material things are in this 
system utterly de^itutd % life, and indeed opposed 
to it. They are precisely what our senses inform 
us of, and nothing more. ' Hence they furnish no 
answers to the questions: How did this world come 
into being, and how did it reach its present shape? 
ifoyr dq^ m^ come to exist in it ; for matter contains 
uo 'ntality and no power of infusing vitality i^i|q 
itsqlf 1 Therefore it is that the adherents of Comi^en 
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Realism are Myariably driven back upon a superior 
beingi iv;li5m they term a Creator, and who suppliea 
the motive impulse which is wanting in their world. 

Metaphysical Realism professes to be the improve- 
ment of scholars upon the unsifted notions of the 
vulgar. It is the system to which, in its earlier and 
cruder form, Berkeley a century ago gave what once 
appeared to be its death-blow, but what may perhaps 
turn out to have been a wound' sufficiently severe* to 
cause^prolonged insensibility, but not absolute extinc- 
tion.' It is -not, however, with the purpose of complet- 
ing the work of destruction, but of examining whether 
, it affords a possible escape from the necessity of the 
religious postulate, that I refer to it here. Metaphy- 
sical Realists perceived clcl^y enough that >the 
apparent qualities of sensihl| objects could not be 
the objects themselves. Even if they did not recog- 
nise this with* regard to all the .apparent qualities, 
they did so with regard to those termed “ secondary,” 
such as taste, smell, and colour. Later representa- 
tives of the school, such as Kant, extended the process 
by which tliis conclusion was reached to all apparent 
qualities whatsoever. Below the apparent qualities, 
however, these thinkers assumed a substance, “ mh- 
stmtia” in which they inhered, and by which they 
were bound together, so as to constitute the object. 
And this substance — something unperceived under- 
lying the qualities perceived— -was their notion of 
■^natten Observe now the position we have arrived 
,^t. No sooner does Realism abandon the untenable 
bypothesis that the qualities of the object are the 
object i^elf, than it is drif en upon the assumption of 
aki utterly unknowable and inconceivable entity ; a 
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matter wMcli is not perceptible by any of our senses, 
which is below, or in addition to, phenomena con- 
cerning which we can predicate nothing, and, whose 
relation to the qualities it is supposed to support 
we cannot understand. But the necessity of some 
such assumption is the very assertion implied in all 
forms of religious faith. Eealism, then, does not 
escajio the pressure of this necessity, even though 
the entity it assumes js not precisely qf the same 
character. » 

But is the difference in its character one that tells 
in favour of this variety of Realism, or in favour of 
religion ? Assuredly substance, or matter, imagined 
as the bond between apparent qualities, is not an 
easier, simpler, or more intelligible coneeption than 
that of a universal power as the origin, source, or 
objective side of all physical phenomena. Granting 
even that the latter conception cannot be represented 
to the mind, a representation of the former is equally 
impossible. But does it explain the facts better? 
Let us see. In the first place, we must demand an 
accurate definition of what this supposed matter is. 
Is it passive, inanimate, incapable of independent 
action, and unable to develop out of itself the living 
creatures •which in some way have come to exist ? 
If so, we plainly require another entity 4n addition to 
matter, both to account for the active forces of our 
universq, and to originate the phenofuenon of life. 
For if the qualities bf body need a substratum, so* 
also do those of mind. Ifitbeheld that the power t 
frdih which mind emanates b^Ee' same as that wMch 
W in So-called physical forces, then we have 

tlifb disto independent, substances, bein|iS'i 
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or whatever wc may prefer to call them: matter, 
pervading material objects in their statical condition, 
and force or life, pervading both consciousness and 
material objects in their dynamical condition. Or 
if the first be regarded as sulficient to account for 
motion as well as matter, then we have still two 
powers, one subsisting throughout the physical, the 
other throughout the mental world. How are these 
two substances related to one another ? Is the sub- 
stancf} of mind suprenic, governing its material 
colleague 1 or is that of matter at the head of affairs, 
and that of mind subordinate ? or are they equal and 
co-ordinate authorities, as in the Gnostic philosopliy? 
Suppose -we endeavour to elude these difficulties by 
the assertion that there is nothing else but the unper- 
cedvable substratum supporting material objects, and 
that in this all modes of existence take their rise, 
we are met by further and still more troublesome 
questions. For if, under the manifestations of this 
substance we include consciousness, then the dis- 
tinction between matter and mind has vanished, and 
in calling this substance matter we are simply giving 
it an unmeaning name. In fact, it is a substance 
supporting not oidy the qualities of bodies, but also 
the chemical, electric, molar, molecular, and other 
forces throughout the universe, as well as sensation, 
thought, and emotion. Matter in short does every- 
thing which deity can be required to do ; it originates 
motion; it produces living creatures; it feels; it 
thinks ; it lives. Thus we have but stumbled upon 
God in an unexpected quarter. Suppose, however, 
that we take what is in this system the easier and 
more natural hypothesis of , a substance of matter, a 
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substance of mind, and a still more bidden power 
superior to both, and from which both are derived, 
then we have but abandoned the perplexing (questions 
raised by metaphysical Realism to take refuge is the 
religious position from which it seemed to offer a 
plausible deliverance. 

Does Idealism help us? Idealism is of several 
forms. That represented by Berkeley need not occupy 
us here, for , Berkeley not only admitted, birt expressly 
asserted, the existence of an all-eomprehending I’ower, 
and without this his philosophy would have appeared 
to himself unmeaning and incomprehensible. Nor 
need we stop to examine that more recent species of 
Idealism, as I hold it to be, wkich its illustrious 
author, Mr Herbert Spencer, has christened iT'ans- 
ligured Realism. Whatever differences may exist 
between Speueer and Berkeley— and I believe them 
to be more apparent then real — they* are at one in 
the cardinal doctrine that sensible phenomena are 
but the varied manifestations of this ultimate Power. 
AU such Idealism as this is in harmony with religion. 
But there are two forms which seem to be at variance 
with it, one of which I will term Moderate, and the 
other Extreme Idealism. 

Moderate Idealism agrees with Berkeley in dismiss- 
ing to the limbo of extinct metaphysical creatures the 
substance supposed to lurk beneath the apparent 
qualities of bodies. It holds that there is no suef' 
substance, and that these qualities, and therefore 
bodies themselves, exist only in consciousness. Bu^ 
it differs, from Berkeley in omitting ter provide -any 
source whatever, exteyna? to ourselves, from which 
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these bodies can be derived. Not only are they in 
their phenomenal aspect mere states of our owu 
eonsciousness, but they have no other aspect than tl)f3 
phenomenal one, and are in themselves nothing but 
phenomena. Rather inconsistently, this school of 
Idealism does not push its reasoning to its natural 
results, but concedes to other human beings some- 
thing more than a merely phenomenal existence. 
Nothing exists but states of consciousness ; but tfiose 
peculiar states of my consciousness vliich I term men 
and women may be shown, by careful reasoning, to pos- 
sess (in all probability) an existence of their own, even 
apart from my seeing, hearing, or feeling them. The 
process by which we reach this conclusion “ is exactly 
parallel to that by which Newton proved that the force 
which keeps the planets in their orbits is identical 
with that by which an apple falls to the ground.” ^ 
Those peculiar modifications of colour, and that 
special mode of filling up empty space which I term 
“ my friend,” do indeed scorn, if we push matters to 
an extreme, to come into existence onlv when he 
enters my room, and to. cease to exist the moment he 
quits it, If he has any further vitality, it is only in 
the shape of that state of consciousness which is 
known as recollection. But Moderate Idealism escapes 
from this consequence, on the ground that modifica- 
tions of body and outward actions, since they arc 
connected with'’ feelings in ourselves, must be con- 
nected with ^clings also in the case of those other 
t phenomena which we term human beings, and per- 

« ExaiBLihatbn of SirTJ'. Hamilton’s Philosophy/* p* 209 
(glided,)'* ■ f*! ... 
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baps in the case of those we term animals.^ But if 
this be so, how did so extraordinary a fact as that of 
consciousness arise 1 E'jt hypotlmi, there was nothing 
before it. Did it then suddenly spring into being, 
full-grown like Minerva, but, unlike Minerva, with no 
head of Jupiter to spring from ? Or was it a gradual 
growth, and if so, from what origin ? Go back as far 
as you will, you can find nothing but consciousness, 
and that the consciousness of limited beings (either 
men or animals) ; and it is no less difficult to con- 
ceive the beginning, from nothing at all_, of the least 
atom of conscious life, than to conceive that of the 
profoundest philosopher. Observe, there is no world 
of any kind ; and in this no-world (the contradiction 
is unavoidable) there suddenly arises, from no ante- 
cedent, a consciousness of external objects which are 
no-objects. Geology upon this theory is a myth ; so 
is that branch of astronomy which tre,ats of the forma- 
tion of our planetary system from nebular matter. 
Stars, suns, planets, and mist of the earth only arose 
when they were perceived, and will cease to be when 
there is no living creature to perceive them any 
longer. Since, however, conclusions like these arc in 
reality unthinkable, whatever efibrts metaphysicians 
may make to think them, Moderate Idealism must of 
necessity complete its fabric by the admission of a 
Power from which both consciousness and the objects 
of consciousness have taken theit rise, 3hould it 
p^fsist in denying anything but a mental reality to 
the objects of consciousness, it must still suppose an 

^ Mr Mill, in treating the poi^t, seeins to. have^ forgotten the animal 
world, but his argumeiit woit)d«over Examination of Sir W, 

Hii^ilton^s Philosophy,” p. 208, io9. 
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unknown source from which consciousness itself has 
, heen derived ; otherwise it will entangle itself in two 
unthinkable propositions. First, that before men (or 
animals) 'existed there was absolute nothingness, an 
idea which we cannot frame ; secondly, that where 
there was nothing at one moment there was the next 
moment something, a process which we cannot realise 
without supposing a time anteeedent to that some- 
thing, and which we may not, without the contradih- 
' tion of introducing time in the 'midst of nothingness, 
realise ‘by supposing a time antecedent to that some- 
thing. 

It was no doubt the vague feeling of these perplexi- 
ties that forced John Stuart Mill, the most eminent 
defender of this school of thought, to denominate 
matter a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. This 
singular phrase well exemplifies the difficulties of his 
position. For is„matter an external substance, existing 
independently, or not ? If it is, then what becomes 
of the Berkelcyan doctrine ? Mill and his followers 
are simply metaphysical Realists. But if not, what 
becomes of the permanence ? It is not in us, for our 
sensations are not permanent ; it is not in the matter, 
for there is none. And what is there a possibility of? 
Causing sensation, or having it ? Not the former, for 
there is nothing to cause it ; not the latter, for the 
possibilify of our having sensations is a mere fact of 
our nature, and cannot serve to define matter. And 
where is the sensation located?. The phraseology 
would seem to imply, that matter is in the permanent 
c^dition of possible feeling; just as a nerve may be 
in t&e permanent conditioB of possible excitation. 
But this would be ^acing^;e®PSation in the wropg, 
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quarter. And if sensation be in us, we have not a 
permanent possibility, but a permanent actuality of 
sensation. So that unless the words be construed to 
mean that there is outside of us a permanent some- 
thing which excites sensation, of which the modes 
vary (for this is the sense of possibility), they have no 
assignable meaning whatever. Mill, in fact, had been 
compelled, without wishing it, to recognise an ultimate 
p'ower in nature ; and his perception of this truth, 
conflicted strangely, in his candid mind, with his 
idealistic prepossessions. • 

A more consistent and rigorous form of Idealism is 
that which has been referred to as the strict conse- 
quence of Moderate Idealism. This form, which I will 
term Extreme Idealism, denies the existence of per- 
sons as well as things. The Extreme Idealist believes 
himself to be the only being in the universe. There 
is to him no period preceding his own existence ; none 
succeeding it. Past and future, except in his own life, 
have no meaning for him. We cannot reason with 
him, for all we may say is only a transient mode of 
his own sensations. Obviously, to such a philosophy 
there is no reply but one : it is simply unthinkable. 
Were any one seriously to defend it, the very serious- 
ness of his defence would prove that he did not believe 
it. For against what or whom woul d ^le be contending ? 
Against a phantom of his own mind. And the more 
pains he took to prove to us that he believed us to have 
no existence but as a part of himself, the less credit 
should we attach to his assertions. ' ^ 

■ Philosophy, therefore, is under a logical compulsion 
to Aake the same fundamental assumption as Religion 
.■r^that of an ultimate, tinknotra, and aJl-pervading 
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Power, Origin, or Caixse. Science, in a variety of 
ways, does tlie same. It does so, first, in its belief of a 
past and a future in tlie lastory of the solar system 
far transcending the past and future of humanity, or 
indeed of a)iy fonn of life whatever. Passing at a 
glance over our brief abotle on the face of the earth, 
Geology piushes its researches back into a time preced- 
ing by innumerable ages the existence of mankind, 
while her older sister Astronomy carries her vision to 
a still .remoter age, when even the planet we now 
inhabit was but a fragment in one indistinguishable 
mass. But it is not only these two sciences that assume 
the continuance of nature quite indepciulently of our 
presence or absence ; ever}" other science docs the like. 
The botanist," the chemist, the physicist, all believe 
that the facts they assert are facts in an external 
nature, the relations of which as now discovered by 
their several sciences held good before man existed, 
and will hold good after he has ceased to exist. But 
to say this, is to say in effect that there is something 
more than the mere phenomena disclosed by investi- 
gation ; namely, an external reality persisting through 
all time in which the varied series of phenomena take 
their rise. 

More clearly still does Science assert some such 
reality in its great modern doctrine of the Persistence 
of Force. Not that this doctrine is entirely new ; for 
regarded in its metaphysical rather than its physical 
aspect it is but an expression in the language of the 
chiyof a truth which has long been realised as a 
necessity of thought. It is the converse of the ancient 
axiom, “.Nihil ex nihih jUiJ for if nothing can' be 
made from nothing, neither can something pass into 
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nothing. The Persistence of Force is an expression 
of the fact that every cause must have an adequate 
effect ; that in nature nothing can be lost, no particle 
of force pass into nonentity. Concentrated forces 
may bo dissipated, and dissipated forces may be 
concentrated ; or one variety of force may pass into 
another. But the ultimate fund of force remains 
ever unchangeable ; nothing is ever created, nothing 
'destroyed. ^ , 

Observe, then, that Science, however cautiously it 
may keep within the range of the material world, 
however eagerly it may repudiate all investigation of 
ultimate causes ,‘is fruitless and unprofitable, cjmnot 
take one single step towards proving the propositions 
it advances without tacitly laying down an ontological 
entity as the basis of its demonstration. For to speak 
of its discoveries as laws of nature is simply to 
predicate a constant, unvarying force, which under 
like conditions always produces like results. And to 
declare the uniformity of nature, is merely to say 
that the methods of that force do not change— that it 
is the same now as it ever was, and will be the same 
throughout the eternal ages. 

“ Thus,” WTites Mr Herbert Spencer, “ by the 
Persistence of Force, we really mean the persistence 
of some Power which transcends our knowledge and 
conception. The manifestations, as occurring in our- 
selves or outside of us, do not persist ; but that which 
persists is the Unknown Cause of these manifestations. 
In other words, asserting the Peraistence of Foyce, 
is but toother mode of asserting an Unconditional* 
ilca.lity, without' bcginiting or end.” ' 

, ^ ' Spencer’s ‘‘ Ph’st Priiiciples,*’ § 60, j[). 189. 
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Pliilosoplxy, or Reasoned Thouglit, and Science, or 
Reasoned Observation, have both led us to admit, as 
a fundamental principle, the necessary existence of 
an unknown, inconceivable, and omnipresent Power, 
whose operations are ever in progress before our eyes, 
but whose nature is, and can never cease to be, an 
impenetrable mystery. And this is the cardinal truth 
of all religion. From all sides then, by every mode of 
contemplation, we are forced upon the same irresistible 
conclusion. The final question still remains, Is this 
ultimate element of all religion “the correlative of 
any actual truth or not ? ” 

But for the prevalence, in recent times, of a philo- 
sophy which denies all connection between the neces- 
sity of a belief and its truth, I should have regarded 
such a question as scarcely worth the answering. To 
say that a belief is necessary and to say that it is true, 
would appear to all, but adherents of the extreme 
experiential school, one and the same thing. But in 
the present day this cannot be taken for granted, and 
I should be the last to complain that even that which 
seems most obvious should be tested by adverse criti- 
cism. 

Ingenious, however, as their arguments are, philo- 
^sophers of this school, when driven to reason out their 
views, cut their own throats. They commit a logical 
suicide. For what is the test of truth they hold up 
to us in lieu of necessity ? Experience. But what in 
the last resort does our belief in' experience rest 
upoji ? Simply upon a mental necessity. Nobody 
■ can tell us vky he believes that the laws of nattjre 
will hold good to-morrow as they do to-day. He can 
indeed tell us that he has always found them constant 
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before, and therefore expects them to remain so. But 
this is merely to state the belief, not to justify it. 
Experience itself cannot be appealed to, to .support 
our confidence in experience. True, we habitually 
say that wc believe such and such results will follow 
such and such antecedents because we have iihvavs 

V 

found them follow before. But our past experience is 
not the whole of the fact involved in the belief. It 
is our past experience, conjoined with the mentaj 
necessity of thinking that the future will fescmble 
the past, that forms the convictions on* which we act. 
Experience alone, without that mental necessity, could 
teach us nothing. If therefore our necessary beliefs 
need not be true, the belief in experience falls to the 
ground along with the re.st, and experience cannot be 
put in place of neee.ssity as a test of truth. 

In fact, every argument drawn from the past falli- 
bility of the test of necessity might be retorted with 
tenfold force against the test of experience. Observa- 
tion has constantly misled mankind, and thousands 
of alleged facts, accepted upon imagined experience, 
have been disproved by more accurate examination. 
Observation and reasoning combined (as they often 
are) are exposed to the double danger of false pre- 
mises and false inferences from true premises; while 
fhe addition of an element of testimony (a circum- 
stance common in scientific inquiries) exposes every 
conclusion to a threefold possibility of error. Human 
beings are no mure exempt from the possibility of 
mistaken science than from that of hasty metaphysics. 
But as, in matters of physical research, we do not dis-- 
credit the use of our eyes because their perception.^ 
are sometimes inaccurate, so in matters of metaphy- 
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sical inquiry we need not discredit the use of our 
niinds because their apparent intuitions are now and 
then fallacious. In the one case, as in the other, the 
proper course is not to cast contempt upon the only 
instruments of discovery, wo have, but to apply those 
instiTiments again andjiagain, omitting no precaution 
that may serve to correct aii observation and to test 
an argument. But when we have done our utmost 
to attain whatever certainty the qature of the subject 
permits, ,We cannot reasonably turn round upon our- 
selves and say : “ True, my eyes assure me of this 
fact, but human eyes have erred so often that I can- 
not accept their verdict ; ” or, “No doubt my mind 
forces this conclu.sion upon me as a necessity of thought, 
but so many assumed nece.ssities have turned out not 
lb be necessary at all that I must refuse to listen 
to my mind ; ” for this is not really the caution of 
science, but the rashness of philosophic theory. For 
we can have no higher conviction than that arising in 
a necessity of thought. Nothing can surpass the 
certainty of this. Grant that we may yet be wrong : 
we can never know it, and we can have no reason to 
think it. To oppose to a necessary belief such a train 
of reasoning as this : 

Necessary beliefs (so-called) have often proved false : 

This is a necessary belief (so-called) : 

Therefore it may prove false, 

is in reality to seek to overthrow a Strong conviction 
by ^ weak one ; an intuition by a syllogism ; a pro- 
position felt immediately to be true by an inference 
open to discussion. Arguments like this resemble 
the procedure of a man who should tell us, Vrhen we 
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meet a friend, that we cannot possibly be sure of Ms 
identity because on some previous occasion in our’ 
lives we mistook Jones for Thompson. 

Exaggerated as this doctrine of the experiential 
school is thus seen to be, yet it has done good service 
by putting thinkers on their gttard, not to accept as 
necessary and ultimate some beliefs whicli are only 
contingent and dissoluble. Two conditions must be 
fulfilled in order to effect a presumption of necessity. . 
The belief must always arise under certain conc^tions ; 
that is, it must be universal in the only sense in 
which that term can fitly be applied. Having arisen, 
it. must be incapable of expulsion from the mind ; its 
terms must adhere together so firmly that they cannot 
bo parted by adverse criticism, cither our own dr that 
of others. Both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
fundamental postulate of religion. Given the appro- 
priate conditions — human beings raised even a little 
above the lowest savagery — and it at once takes 
possession of their minds. After this, it persists in 
spite of every attempt to do without it, and the high- 
est philosophy is compelled to give it the place of 
honour in the forefront of its teaching. 

Observe now, that what this philosophy accepts Mid 
incorporates into its system is religion and not theo- 
logy. These tw-o must be broadly distinguished from 
one another. Eeligion might be described as the soul 
of which theology is the body. Religion is an ab- 
stract, indefinable,* pervading sentiment; theology a 
concrete, well-defined, limited creed. The one ;3 
emotional ; the other intellectual. The one is a con-, 
staut element of our nature; the other fluctuates 
from generation to generation, and varies from place 
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to ' place. Theology seeks to bind down religion 
within inimovable forms. Against these forms there 
is constantly arising both an intellectual and an 
emotional protest. The intellect objects to them as 
untrue in the name of science (in the largest sense) ; 
the emotions struggle against them as cramping 
their freedom in the name of religion itself. Thus 
between the human mind and dogma, between the 
.religious sentiment and dogma,, there is going on a 
perpetual warfare. Religious sentiment is no sooner 
bom than the tendency to limit and to define makes 
itself felt. It is confined within a sot of dogmas, and 
forbidden under every species of pains and penalties 
to pass over its allotted bounds. Sooner or later, 
religious sentiment bursts through every restriction ; 
seems for a moment to breathe the invigorating air of 
freedom, but falls again into the hands of new theo- 
logians, with another framework of dogmas ; to be 
again broken through in its turn when its fettering 
influence can be no longer borne. In carrying on this 
continually renovated contest — ^which is seen in its 
highest activity in great religious reformations — the 
religious .sentiment seeks the alliance of intellect, 
which latter supplies it with deadly weapons drawn 
from the armouries of science, logic, and historical 
research. Thus the overthrow of theology is in great 
part an intellectual woric. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the very deepest hostility to theological 
systems is inspired by the very 'emotion to which 
tljese systems seek to give a formal and definite 
expression. 

The historical progress of religion is thus in some 
degree a counterpart of the progress described by 
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Heine (in the lines heading this Book) as that of his 
individual mind. First of all there arises in the' 
mind of man, so soon as he begins to speculate on 
the world in which he lives, the idea of a Creator. 
He cannot conceive tlic existence of the mateiual 
objects with which he is familiar without conceiving 
also some being more powerful than himself who has 
made them what they are. HLs notions of creation 
may be, no doubt offen are, extremely limited. He> 
may confine the operations of his God to th;^ small 
portion of the universe with Avhich’ he is most 
familiar. But that the idea of an invisible yet pre- 
eminent deity arises very eai-ly in the mental develop- 
ment of the human race, and remains brooding dimly 
above the popular idolatry, has been abundantly 
shown. This is the belief in God the Father. The 
second stage, so closely interwoven witli the first as 
to be inseparable from it in actual history, is the 
incarnation of this idea. The supreme Creator is too 
lofty, too abstract, too great, to be held steadily 
before the mind and worshipped in his unclouded 
glory. The children of Israel cannot bear the imme- 
diate presence of Jehovah, nor can even Mpses meet 
the brightness of his face. Ilcncc the material shapes 
in which the objects of adoration are embodied. 
When divine attributes are given to idols ; when a 
golden calf is taken instead of the invisible God; 
when the Father is said to assume the form of a man, 
to live a human life, and die a human death, when 
apostles, saints, and virgins are addressed in pray^jr 
or celebrated in praise, an incarnation has occurred. 
In the language of the traditions we have quoted, the 

suprehie God has gone away and left the govern- 
vonn. 2 b 
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ment of the world to his inferiors. Practically, such 
incarnations belong to the earliest period of religion, 
and no popular creed has ever been entirely without 
them. No sooner is the religious idea conceived in 
the mind, than it begins to be clothed in flesh and 
bones. But in the order of thought these two stages 
are separable. For idols are not worshipped until the 
notion of some power which is not human, of which 
- the nature is not understood, has arisen in the wdr- 
shippers. Then a concrete expression is desired, and 
we have in poetical language the belief in God the 
Son. 

Last of all comes the belief— more properly an 
emotion than a belief— in the Holy Spirit. With 
this step a far higher grade of religious sentiment is 
reached. For God is now conceived, not only as 
creating or as governing the world without, but as 
entering into the mind of man to inspire his actions 
and influence his heart. A relation which up to this 
point was merely external— like that of the Creator 
to the created, or of superior to inferior— is rendered 
internal and intimate. The Holy Spirit not only 
speaks tq our souls, but it speaks in them and 
tlirougli them. We receive, not the arbitrary Com- 
mand of an almighty potentate, but the inspiring 
force of a being .who, while raising us above ourselves, 
is still a part, the best part, of ourselves. This indeed, 
in the deep imagination of the poet, makra all men 
noble, 

c Yet not in such a creed as this, sublime as it is in 
comparison wdth those that have gone before it, is 
the fiaal.rfesting-place of religious feeling. For every 
word or phrase in which we endeavour to give form 
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to that feeling tends to lower and to corrupt it by 
the admixture of elements which are foreign to its 
Igenuine nature. To clothe this sentiment in language 
*is itself an incarnation. For whether we speak of a 
Force, a Power, or a Spirit, of an ultimate Cause, or 
an all-pervading Essence ; of the Absolute, or of the 
Reality beyond phenomena, these terms are but sym- 
bols of the Supreme, not the Supreme itself. 

> • 

" Name ist Schall und Raucli 
Umnebeliid Plinimelsgluth/' 

All that we can say is, that while we hiotff nothing 
but that which either our senses perceive, or our 
minds understand, we fed that there is sonjething 
more. Both the world without and the world within, 
both that which is perceived and that which perceives, 
require an origin beyond themselves. Botli compel 
us to look, as their common source,* to a Being alike 
unknown and unknowable, whose nature is shrouded 
in a mystery no eye can pierce, and no intellect can 
fathom. 

This is the great truth which religion has presented 
to philosophy, and which philosophy, if she be truly 
(as her name implies) the love of wisdom, will not 
disdain to incorporate with the more recently dis- 
covered treasures belonging to her* peculiar sphere. 
For it is not the part of wisdom to spurn as worthless 
eyeh the childish lispiugs prompted by the profound 
idea that has inspired the faith of men, from that of 
the far past to that of the present hour, from that»of 
the rudest African to that of the most enlightened 
European. Rather is it the part of wisdom to excavate 
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that idea from amidst the strange incrustations; 
under which it is hidden, to understand its signi- 
ficance, and to recognise its value. Thus may we 
assign to it a fitting place within the limits of a 
system which does equal honour, and accords equal 
rights,, to the scientific faculty and to the emotional 
instinct. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE SUBJECTIVE ELEMENT, 

» ^ 

When speaking of the fundamental postulates in- 
volved in the religious idea, we pointed out that, 
besides the unknown cause of physical phenomena, 
“ every religion assumes also that there is in human 
nature something equally hypcrphysical with the 
object which it worships, whether we call this some- 
thing soul, or mind, or spirit.” Lot us call it soul. And 
first let us examine what it is that religion says of the 
soul, after which we may be in a position to consider 
what degree of truth, if any, is involved in its as- 
sertions. 

Now the great fact which presents itself to our notice 
in this inquiry is the broad line of demarcation which 
religion has everywhere drawn between .the mental 
and eorporeal functions of man, or in other words, 
betwbe^ his soul and his body. Generally, it expresses 
this ;^nd distinction by the assertion that the ’soul 
c6]|tinue3 to live after the body is dissolved. This 
;:4Qbtnu#is very ancient and very widespread. A few 
illustrations of its .prevalence are all that can be given 
herOi^ f 

^ ^ See much interesting evidence in Dulaure, ‘‘Histoirc AbreSg^'e de 
dilKifeiis Cultes/* vol. i. chs. xxiv.-xxvii. ; and a valuable discussion of 
‘vriidle the subject in Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture ” 
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The rude people of Kamschatka, who had so little 
notion of a providence, believed in a subterranean 
life after dpath. The soul they thought was immortal, 
and the body would at some tinie rejoin it, when the 
two would live on together, much as they do here but 
under happier conditions. Their j)lace of abode was 
to be under the earth, where there was another earth 
resembling ours. Some of them objected to be bap- 
tized, because they Avould thpn be compelled to 
meet their enemies the Eussians, instead of livintr 
among their 'own people under ground. ' Animals 
too were all of them to live again.^ The Tartans, 
when visited by Carpin, had some notion that 
after death they would enjoy another life whore 
they would perform the same actions as in this.* 
“ The most intelligent Greenlanders,” writes a 
traveller among that people, “ assert that the soul is 
a spiritual being 'quite diiFcrent from the body and 
from all matter, that requires no material nourishment, 
and while the body is decaying in the ground, lives 
after death and needs a nourishment that is not cor- 
poreal, but which they do not know." * The American 
Indians firmly believed in the immortality of the 
soul. They thought it would keep the same ten- 
dencies after death as the living man had evinced ; 
hence their custom — one that is widely spread — of 
burying the property of the dead along with the body. 
The souls were obliged after death to take a long 
journey, at the end of which they arrived at their 
appropriate places of suffering and enjoyment. The 
" Paradise of virtuous Indians consisted in the very 

« I-. 

Kamschatia, p. 269-273. * Bergeron, vol i. art 3, p. 33 * 

* IL G., p. 242. 
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definite pleasures of good hunting and fishing, eternal 
spring, abundance of everything with no work, and all- 
the satisfactions of the senses,' The Kafirs, as we 
have already seen, worship their ancestors, whose 
“ Amadhlozi,” or spirits, they believe to continue in 
existence after death. What they mean by Amadhlozi 
they explain with tolerable clearness by saying that 
they are identical with tlie shadow. These spirits are 
the true objects of a Kafir’s worship, being supposed, 
to possess great power oW the afi’airs of thpir de- 
scendants and relatives for weal or woe. They are 
believed to reappear in the form of a certain species ot 
liarmless snakes, and should a man observe such a snake 
on the grave of his deceased relation, he will say, 
“ Oh, I have seen him to-day basking on the top of tlie 
grave.” ® Similar reverence for the dead is shoAvn in 
other parts of Africa. In his lecture on the Ashantees, 
Mr Eeade says that, “ on the death of a member of 
the household he is sometimes buried under the floor 
of the hut, in the belief that his spirit may occa- 
sionally join the circle of the living. Food also is 
placed upon the grave, for they think that as the body 
of man contains an indwelling .spirit, so there exists 
in the corruptible food an immaterial essence on which 
the ghost of the departed will feed.” 

To corne to races standing higher in the scale of 
civilisation : the Peruvians had definite notions of a 
future state, with an upper world in which the good 
lived a quiet life, free from trouble, and a lowmr world 
m which the bad were punished by suffering all tjie 
miseries and troubles of this terrestrial condition with- 

’ * N. F., tome 3, p. 3S>-3S3- 

* R. 8. A., pi 2, p. 143. — K. N., pp. 161, 162, 
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out intermission.* In China the utmost respect is 
paid to deceased progenitors, who are the objects of a 
regular cultm. India has had from early ages its 
highly-developed and subtle notions of the distinc- 
tion of spirit from body, and the former is held to 
prolong its existence after its separation from the latter, 
both as disembodied in lieavens or hells, and embodied 
in animals or other men. Some schools believed in 
, the immortality of the soul ; others asserted that ils 
final destination was extinction. Buddhism ranged 
itself with the latter opinion, while still maintaining 
the domino of metempsychosis, and of rewards and 
punishihents both in this world and in numerous 
others to which spirits went in the course of their 
wanderings. Parsee souls hover about the grave a 
few days ; then proceed upon a long joumey. At its 
■Conclusion they pass over a narrow bridge, wdiich the 
good traverse im safety to enter Paradise, while the 
bad fall over it and go into hell. In the Mussul- 
man faith there are likewise but tAVo destinies 
open to man — eternal happiness and eternal suffering. 
Among the Jews in the time of Christ two doctrines 
prevailed. Their ancient religion, while aware of the 
distinction between the spirit and the body, left the 
continued life of the former an open question. Hence 
the Pharisees assierted, Avhilc the Sadducees denied, a 
future state. Christ Avas in this respect a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees. Ho, hoAvever, like Mahomet, provided 
only two abodes for the souls of men j one in heaven 
with his Father, the other iti hell, where tlie fire was 
never quenched. It was felt, hoAveAm, by the general 
Christian , Avorld that this sharp separation of all man- 

^ C . R ,, U 2 , ch . vii . 
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kind into black and white, goats and sheep, was quite 
untenable. Hence the Catholic institution of Purga- 
toiy, which, whatever may be said, against it, is a wise 
and liberal modification of the harsh doctrine of Christ, 
affording a resource for the vast intermediate mass 
who are neither wholly virtuous nor wholly wicked, 
and providing an agreeable exercise for that natural 
piety which prompts us to mingle the names of de- 
parted friends iji our^devotions, whether (as in Africa), 
to pray to them, or (as in Europe) to pray for, them. 

From this brief review of the opinions of various 
races, it will be evident th.at some conception of a 
spirit in man as distinguished from his body prevails 
and always has prevailed throughout the world. 
The special characteristic of this spiritual essence 
has always been held to be its immateriality, All 
religions conceive it as disti)ict from tdic body, most 
of them evincing this view by treating it as capable 
of independent existence. Many of them no doiibt 
invest the spirit after death with a material form, 
but this is the clothing of the idea, not the idea itself. 
The fonn is received after the spirit has left its ter- 
restrial body, and does not originally belong to it ; as 
in the case of the serpents in South x\frica, in which 
ancestral souls are thought to dwell. This immate- 
rial nature is clearly expressed— so far as such an 
abstract idea can find clear expression from a rude 
people— by those Kafirs who compare the soul to a 
shado\v. Nothing in the external world seems to have 
so purely subjective a character as shadows; thyigs 
which cannot be felt or handled, and which appear to ■ 
have no independent substance. 

Intmateriality then is universally asserted (or at- 
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tempted to be asserted) of tbo soul. This is of the 
•very essence of the idea. No race believes that any 
portion of the body, or the body as a whole, is the 
same thing as mind or spirit. But immortality is not 
equally involved in the idea or inseparable from it. 
Notably the Buddhistic creed — held by a consider- 
able fraction of mankind— -teaches its votaries to look 

forward to utter extinction as the summum bonum. 

• 

,Truo, the masses of average bcljevers may not dwell 
upon tl}e hope of Nirvana, but upon that of heaven.' 
But the authorised dogma of the Church is, that 
“ not enjoyment and not sorrow is our destined end ” or 
goal, but the absolute rest, if so it may be called, of 
ceasing to exist. And that this dogma was fervently 
accepted and thoroughly believed in as a genuine 
“gospel,” the early literature of Buddhism amply 
proves. The Jews, a most religious people, had no 
settled hope of immortality provided by their creed, 
though the account of the creation of Adam shows 
how clearly they distinguished mind from matter. 
Warburton indeed infers the authenticity of the 
Hebrew Bevelation from the very fact of the absence 
of the doctrine of immortality; for no author of a 
popular religion, except God himself, could have 
afforded to dispense with so important an article. 
The more defective Judaism was, the more cleai’ly 
it was divine. Nor were the classical nations of 
•Greece and Rome at all more certain. With them also 
opinions differed — some, like Plato hnd his followers, 
ass^ting the immortality of the soul; others, like 

' See some evidence bearing on this ^^oint in a paper by the author, 
cTiiiiled Recent Publications on Buddhism,” “Theological Review,” 

July 1872, p. 313* 
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Epicurus and liis school, denying it. Cicero discuvsses 
it as an open question, though himself holding to the- 
belief in future existence. His two possible alterna- 
tives arc continued life in a condition of happiness, 
or utter cessation of life ; either of which he accepts 
with equal calmness. The fear of hell did not torment 
him : “ post mortem quidem sensus aut optandus aut 
nullus est.” ^ Even if we are not to be immortal, as 
he hopes, nevertheless it is a happy thing for man to, 
be extinguished at the fitting season.^ Less, philo- 
sophical people, however, Avcre troubled, like Christians, 
with the notion of a future w'^orld of punishment ; and 
Lucretius addresses himself with all the ardour of a 
man proclaiming a beneficent gospel to the dissipation 
of this popuhu' delusion : — 

N»1 igitiir mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hiliim, 
Quuiidoqiiiclem iiatura aiiiini mortulis habetur”® 

» 

Like other thinkers of his time, he distinguishes 
between the animus and anma— spirit and soul, and 
this threefold division of the nature of man subsisted 
for a time in the language and ideas of Christians. 
But the essential point is that, whatever further sub- 
divisions may have been made, all schools, ancient 
and modern, pagan and Christian, agreed in the 
fundamental distinction between the spiritual prin- 
ciple and the material instruments; between mind 
and matter, or soul and body. 

Such, then, is the universal voice of the religious 
instinct. Let us test the truth of this second postu- 
late as wo did that of the first : by endeavouring to 

♦ 

^ Cato Major, xx, 74. * Ibid., xxiiL 86. 

® De Rerum Nat., iii. 830. 
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do without it. Then we have matter and motion of 
matter; and the problem is: — Given these elements 
to find the resultant, mind. Motion is merely change 
of matter from place to place ; therefore the question 
is, whether in any kind of matter and any changes of 
matter we can discover mind. Consider the material 
■world statically. As known to science (and we havt; 
no right to go beyond scientific observation now), 

, it contains certain properties perceptible to the senses, 
such ^s colour, sound, taste, and smell, roughness, 
smoothness, jmd other tangible qualities, with exten- 
sion and resistance, discoverable by the muscular sense 
and touch combined. Any further properties wdiich 
a deeper analysis may disclose will still belong to the 
domain of sensible perception, the senses being the 
instruments employed in their discovery. In which 
of these statical conditions of matter cJn mind be 
shown to bo involved ? Or what combination of 
statical conditions can produce mind as a part of 
the compound ? Plainly any attempt to discover it in 
matter at rest would be an absurdity. Now consider 
the world dynamically. Here w'^e have matter in 
motion, matter as the recipient and the transmitter of 
certain quantities of force. The mode of motion may 
be either molar (that of masses through space), or 
molecular (that of particles within a mass). In either 
case it is nothing but change of position relatively to 
other objects. Now, how can change of position cither 
be mind, or result in mind ? Take the case of a planet 
wjiirling through space. Does this molar motion, con- 
sidered in any conceivable light, bring us one step 
nearer to. mental phenomena? But all molar motion 
is of the same kind, and however completely analysed, 
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can lead to nothing but matter changing its position 
in space. Is molecular motion in better case ? When 
light is transmitted to the eye, the vibrations of the 
atmosphere, which form the objective side of this 
])henomenon, arriving at the optic nerve, cause corre- 
sponding vibrations , in it, and these transmitted to 
the brain result in certain movements in its compo- 
nent particles. Which of all these vibrations and 
movements is sensation ? At what point does the • 
physical fact of changes in molecules of matttr pass 
into the mental fact of changes in the quantity or 
quality of the light perceived ? Evidently no such 
point of transition en,n be found. And not only can 
it not be found, but the bare hypothesis of its existence 
is negatived by the fact that every physical move- 
ment produces an exactly equivalent amount of 
physical movement ; so that there is nothing what- 
ever in the resultant which is not Accounted for in 
the antecedents, and nothing in the antecedents 
which has not its full effect in the resultant. There is 
thus no room left for the passage of the objective 
fact of molecular motion into the subjective fact of 
feeling. 

Although these considerations practically exhaust 
the question, yet another aspect of it may, for the sake 
of greater clearness, be briefly touched upon. If the 
doctrine of abiogencsis be accepted, it may be thought 
to afford some confirmation to the materialistic hypo- 
thesis that mind ’is but a function or property of 
matter. Do we not here sec (it may be asked) life and 
sensation arising out of non-sentient materials ? And 
if a single living creature* cap thus arise, then, by the 
doctrine of evolution, all mind whatever is affiliated 
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oa matter. Such a conclusion, however, would be 
quite unwarranted by the facts observed. In abio- 
genesis unorganic matter is seen to pass into organic 
matter, and this is the whole of the process known to 
science. To assume that at some period in tliis process 
the material constituents of the newly-formed creature 
acquire the property of sensation is, to say the least, 
a very unscientific proceeding. For, throughout all 
.their permutations, the component elements can (or 
could with improved instruments) be exactly observed, 
measured, and weighed ; enabling us to say that so 
and so much, such and such of the inorganic elements 
has become so and so much, such and such of the 
organic compound. Now the factors of this compound 
do not {ex hypothesi) contain sensation. How, then, 
did the compound acquire it ? Where is your warrant 
for suddenly introducing a consequent sensation— 
for which you have no assignable antecedent ? 

Thus it is evident that between mind and matter, 
between spirit and body, between internal and external 
phenomena, there is a great gulf fixed, Avhich no 
scientific or metaphysical cunning can .succeed in 
bridging qver. Matter is never sensation, and cannot 
be conceived as ever becoming sensation. The chain 
of material phenomena, with its several series of cause.s 
and effects, is never broken; no physical cause is 
without its adequate physical effect, nor is any 
physical effect without a physical cause sufficient to 
produce it. The body is to the nnind an external, 
nvaterial phenomenon ; closely connected indeed with 
mental states, and always more or less present to 
consciousness, but no pjarb of our true selves, no 
nece®ary element in our conception of what we 
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actually are. Every portion of tlie bodily frame can 
be regarded by us as an outward object, wholly 
independent of ourselves, and logically, if not practi- 
cally, separable from ourselves. Many portions, such 
as the limbs, are actually so separable ; and all of them 
arc separable in thought. 

StiU more impassable is this chasm in nature seen 
to be when we remark, that there are two all-pen’^ading 
elements in which mind and matter have their beinff, 
andi that the phenomena within each elemept have 
definite relations to other phenomena within the same 
element, but are incapable of being brought into a 
like relation with those of the other clement. These 
two elements arc Space and Time. Material particles 
are related to one another in space, and in space alone. 
They are nearer to, or more distant from, above or below, 
to the north, south, east, or west of, the other material 
particles with which we compare them. But they are 
not earlier or later than other particles. The exist- 
ence of concrete objects may be earlier or later than 
that of other concrete objects ; but when we talk of 
their existence as earlier or later, we arc talking of 
their relation to consciousness, not of thcir_ relation to 
one another. It is the total framed and classified by 
the mind that has a relation in time to some other 
similar total; each total, analysed .into its ultimate 
atoms, has only relations in space to the other total, 
likewise analysed into its ultimate atoms. Contrari- 
\vise, mental objects, or states of consciousness, are 
related to one another in time, and in time alone. 
States of consciousness can be compared as earlier or < 
later, simultaneous or »successive. They, have no 
space-relations either to one another or to the material 
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world. It is common indeed to consider the mind 
jis located in the body, but this is incorrect. For 
absolutely nothing is meant by saying that anything 
is in a given place except that it stands in given space- 
relations to surrounding objects. My body is in a 
])lace because it is n^on the ground, in the air, hdow 
the clouds, amid a certain environment which consti- 
tutes the country and locality of that country which it 
is in. But ray mind has no surrounding objects of 
this nature at all. The thought, say, of a distant 
friend can by‘no possibility be imagined as enclosed 
within the grey matter of the brain, just to the right 
of a nerve A, and in contact with a ganglion B. This 
thought, and its accompanying emotion, could not be 
found by any vivisection (if such were possible), tliough 
its cotTelative physical condition might. Hence the 
mind is not in the body, but is an independent entity 
Avhose phenomena, successive in time, run pmnllel to 
but never intermingle Avith the phenomena of body, 
extended in space. 

From the view here stated of the irremovable 
distinction between mind and matter an important 
coroUtuy Avill be seen to folio av.^ No physical move- 
ment (it has been shown) can be conceived as passing 
into a state of consciousness, for each physical move- 
ment begets further physical movement, and Avhile it 
is fully spent in its physical consequent is itself fully 

1 The doctrine here stated is not my own invention. It was first 
j)uj)li8hed (so far as I know) l>y Mr Shad worth Hodgson in his “ Theory 
of ^Practice,” vol. i. p. 416-436, § 57; but I am indebted for my 
accpiaiutance with it to Mr D.- A. Spalding, who discovered it inde- 
pendently, and announced it in the^JSxaminery December 30, 1871 ; 
September 6,’ 1873; ^^arch 14, 18V4 ; and in Nature^ January ‘8, 1874. 
See also his letter to the spectator, November 21, 1S74. 
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accounfed for by its physical antecedent. Tlic con- 
Ycrse of this doctrine must therefore be equally true. 
That is to say, no .state of con.sciousncss can pass into 
a physical movement, for, if it could, this movement 
would have another than a physical antecedent. In 
other words, the mind can in no ■way influence tlic* 
actions of the body. It cannot stand in a causal 
relation to any physied fact whatever. Hence th(‘. 
doctrine of the will ^not only of free will but of any 
will) falls to the ground. ' For the current conception 
of a will supposes that a chain of material events 
passes at some point in its course into a state of 
consciousness, and that this state of consciousness 
again originates a chain of material events. Say that 
I hear some one call my name, and go to the window 
to ascertain who it is. Then the common explanation 
would be, not only that the atmospheric undulations, 
which are the material correlative »of sound passing 
into the brain by the auditory nerves, produced the 
sensation of hearing, which is true, but that this 
sensation in its turn produced those exertions of the 
limbs which result in my arrival at the window, 
which is erroneous. According to the view here 
adopted, the atmospheric undulations stand in a direct 
relation of causation to the affection of the auditory 
nerve, and this aflection, in a direct relation of causa- 
tion, to the resulting movements. The states of con- 
sciousness in like manner stand in a direct relation of 
simple sequence to each other ; the sensation of sitting 
in a room being followed by that of hearing my name, 
this by the thought that there is some one outside 

calling me, this by the sensation of motion through 
vot. It I 2 F 
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space, and this last by that of seeing the person from 
■w^hom the call emanated standing in the expected 
])lace. But at no point csm the one train of events bo 
converted into the other. And while the train of 
external sequences docs influence the train of internal 
ae<]uences, this latter has no corresponding influence 
upon tlie former. For this w’ould imply that at some 
ptuiod in the succession physical movements lost 
themselves in consciousness; ceased to he physical 
movemepts, and became something of an alien nature. 
It would irnplyfurther that sucli movements originated 
de novo from something of an alien nature having no 
calculable or measurable relation to them. Either of 
which implications would constitute an exception to 
the Persistence of Force. 

Man is, in short, as the adherents of this opinion, 
have called him, jr “ conscious automaton.” He decs 
not will his own actions, nor do external manifesta,- 
tions, whether those of the unconscious or the con- 
scious orders of existence, influence his will. But 
along with the set of objective facts there is always 
present a parallel set of subjective facts, and the sub- 
jective facts stand in an invariable relation to the 
objective facts. So that where the material circum- 
stances, both those of the surrounding world and 
those of the body, are. of a given character, the non- 
material circumstance, the state of mind, is also of 
a given and precisely corresponding character. Varia- 
tions in the one imply variations in* the other, ; feel- 
ings in the one change or remain fixed with changes 
‘or fixity in the other. 

Could the friends of dogmatic religion knoxy the 
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tilings belonging to their peace, they would bestqw 
upon this doctrine their most earnest support; for it 
deals the death-blow to that semi-scieulafie materi- 
alism which derives a certain countenance from the 
discoveries of the day, and which is — second to 
religious dogmas themselves — the most dangerous 
enemy of the spiritual conecptiou of the universe and 
pf mankind. Not that iu lifting a voice against 
materialistic views, *I mean for a moment to lend a 
helping hand to the vulgar and irreverent* outcry 
which is so often raised against matter itself as some- 
thing gross and degraded, and deserving only of a 
contemptuous tolerance at our hands. I should have 
thought that the endless beauty of the material uni- 
verse, and the varied enjoyments to be derived from 
its contemplation, as also the profound instruction 
to be obtained by its study, would have sufficed 
to give it a higher place iu the estimation of religious 
minds. "With such opposition to materialism as this 
I can have no vestige of sympathy. Tlie form of 
materialism which I contend against, not as irre- 
ligious but as un philosophic, is that which con- 
founds the two orders of phenomena — physical and 
mental — under one idea, that of matter. Matter is 
supposed in this philosophy to be the parent of mind. 
A bridge is sought to be thrown across the great gulf 
which is fixed between us and the wmrld without. 
But the moment w'e seek to walk over this imaginary 
bridge it crashes teneath our feet, and we are hurled 
into the abyss below. • 

Between that which feels, thinks, perceives, and 
reasons on the one hahd^ and that which is felt, 
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thought about, perceived, and reasoned on, there is no 
community of nature. The distinction between thase 
two, though it need, not be ultimate in the order of 
things, is absolutely ultimate in the order of thought. 
In their own undiscovcrable nature these tw'o mani- 
festations may be one ; in their relation to us they 
are for ever two. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RELATION OF THE ORTECTIVE TO THE SUBJECTIVE 
ELEMENT. 

One final postulate lias been found to be involved in 
all religion, namely, that between the human essence 
spoken of as the subjective clement, and the power 
spoken of as the objective element, “ there is held to 
be a singular correspondence, their relationship find- 
ing its concrete expression in religious worship on 
the one side and theological dogma on the other.” 
Ritual, consecration of things aijd places, ordination 
of priests, omens, inspiration of prophets and of 
books, all of them imply the supposed possibility of 
such a relation. All of them, Iiowever, from their 
contradictory and variable character, prove that they 
are but imperfect efforts to find utterance for the 
emotion which underlies them all. But that this 
emotion is incapable of an explanation consistent 
with rational belief is not therefore to be tal^en for 
granted. 

Consider, first, that in order to be aware of the 
existence of the ultimate and unknown power, Ave 
raust possess some faculty in our constitution by 
which that power is felt. It must, so to speak,*conje 
in contact with us at §ome point in our nature. 

Now, no sensible perception can leall us to this 
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conception as a generalisation. The whole universe, 
regarded merely as a series of presentations to the 
senses, contains not a single object whinh can pos- 
sibly suggest it. Nor can any combination of such 
presentations be shown to include within them any 
such idea. Neither can the existence of such a power 
be inferred by the exercise of the reasoning faculty. 
There is no analogical case from which the inference 
can 1)0, drawn. When we reason we proceed from* 
something known to something fmknown, and con- 
clude thdt the latter, resembling the former in one 
or more of its qualities, will resemble it also in the 
quality yet to be established. In exploring, for in- 
stance, some deserted spot, we find traces of a build- 
ing. Now, previous experience has taught us that 
such buildings are only found Avhere human builders 
have made them. We conclude, therefore, that we 
have stumbled upon a work of human hands. Sup- 
pose we explore further and find the remains of the 
building very extensive. We now draw the further 
inference that it was inhabited by a wealthy man, 
because we know that only the wealthy can afford to 
live in magnificent houses. But if prolonged excava- 
tion lead to the discovery of long rows of buildings, 
of various sizes and having streets between them, 
we confidently assert that we have unearthed a ruined 
city ; for we arc aware that no single man, however 
rich or powerful, is likely to have built so much. Of 
these three inferences, the first only is, strictly speak- 
ing, infallibly true. But the others are rendered by 
famillSar analogies so highly probable as to be practi- 
cally certain. Now let the thing sought be, not some 
single cause of a single phe]^omenon, or the various 
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causes 6f various plicnomcna, but tbe ultimate cause of 
all plieuomciia whatever, — wliere is the correspomliiig 
case on which we can proceed to argue ? Plainly there 
is none. There is no world or systefn to which 
Ave can appeal and say, “Those stars and those planets 
were made by a God, therefore our own sun and its 
planets must Inwc been made by a God also.” Every 
single argument we can frame to establish the exist- 
ence of deity assumes in its major premiss tlie very 
thing to be proved. ’ It takes for granted that pheno*- 
menal objects require a cause, and weii; not *the idea, 
of this necessity already in the mind it could not 
take one single etep. For if it be contended, say, 
that the Avorld could not exist witliout a Creator, we 
have but to ask, “ Why not ? ” and our adversary can 
proceed no further with hi.s argument. All he can 
ever do is to appeal to a sentiment in ns corresponding 
to the sentiment of Avhich he himsqlf is conscious. 

Thus it appears that neither direct observation, nor 
reasoning, Avhich is generalised observation, supplies 
tbe materials for an induction as to the existence of 
an Unknowable Cause. Yet this idea is so persistent 
in the human race as to resist every eflbrt to do Avith- 
out it. In one form or another it invcii-iably creeps in. 
There is but one possible explanation of such a fact : 
namely, that it is one of those primary constituents of 
our nature Avhich are incapable of proof because they 
are themselves the foundations on which proof must 
be erected; We. cannot demonstrate a single laAv of 
nature witliout supposing a AA’orld external to our- 
selves. And we cannot suppose a world external to. 
ourselves without refefring explicitly or implicitly 
to an unknown entity manifested in that world. The 
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faculty by which this truth is known must ‘be coii’ 
sidered as a kind of internal sense. It is a direct 
perception. And precisely as objects of direct per- 
ception b/ the senses appear widely dissimilar at dif- 
ferent distances, to different men, and to the same man 
at different times, so the object of the religious emo- 
tion is variously conecived in different places and 
ages, by different men, and by the same man at 
different times. Moreover, as the religious sentiment 
111 the mind of man perceives it .4 object, the Ultimate 
I’eing, *ao that Being is conceived as making itself 
known to the the mind of man through the religious 
sentiment. A reciprocal relation is thus established ; 
the Unknowable causing a peculiar intuition, the mind 
of man- receiving it. And this is the grain of fact at 
the foundation of the numerous statinnents of religious 
men, that they have felt themselves inspired by God, 
that he speaks to j;hem and speaks through them, that 
they enter into communion with him in prayer, and 
obey his influence during their lives. We need not 
discard such feelings as idle delusions. In form 
they are fanciful and erroneous ; in substance they arc 
genuine and true. And in a higher sense the adhe- 
rent of the ‘universal religion mav himself admit their 
title to a place in his nature. To use the words of a 
great philosoplier, “he, like every other man, may 
consider himself as one of the myriad agencies 
through whom works the Unknown Cause;” “he too 
may feel that when the Unknown Cause produces in 
him a certain belief, he is thereby authorised to profess 
.and act out that belief.” ^ 

But we may go still deeper in our examination of 
» * * Spencer’s “First Principles,'’ 2nJ e<]., § 34, p. 123. 
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tbe nature of the relation between the Ultimate Being 
and the mind of man. To do so we must briefly 
recur to tlie philosophical questions touched upon in 
the second chapter of this Book.’ We thete discussed 
four possible modes of viewing the great problem 
presented by the existence of sensible objects : 
CJommon and Metaphysical Eealisra, Moderate and 
Complete Idealism. Let us briefly reconsider these 
Several systems to discover whether any one of them 
affords a satisfactory solution. 

Common Realism is excluded by tlip consideratioti 
that it treats the qualities of external objects as exist- 
ing in those objects and not in the percipient subject. 
It requires but little reflection to prove that such 
qualities are modes of consciousness; not modes of 
absolute being. This defect is surmounted in Meta- 
physical Realism, wdiich, hoAvever, is liable to the flital 
objection, that it takes for granttjd an abstract sub- 
stance in material things, which substance is like 
the Unknowable, utterly inconceivable, yet is not the 
Unknowable, and is incapable of accounting for any 
of the manifestations belonging to the mental order. 
So that we should have a superfluous entity brought 
in to form the substance of matter, of which entity 
neither our senses, nor our reason, nor our emotions, 
give us any information. For matter, in the abstract, 
is not the matter perceived by the senses ; nor is it 
the object of the religious sentiment ; nor is its exist- 
ence capable of. any kind of proof save that which 
consists in* establishing the necessity of some kind of 
Permanent Reality below phenomena. And *thia 
Reality is not only the substratum of material, but of 
all phenomena whatsoever. Moderate Idealism is in 
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DO better case. For in, denying all true existence 
except to living creatures it fails utterly to give any 
rational account of that order of events which is 
uuiyersally and instinctively referred to external 
causes, nor can it find any possible origin for the 
living creatures in whose reality it believes. Extreme. 
Idealism recoguiscs no problem to be dealt with, and 
can therefore offer no solution. 

Each of these systems, however, while false sisli 
whole, contains a partial truth. ‘ Extreme Idealism is 
the outcome of.the ordinary, unreflecting Realism ; for 
if the Common Realist be convinced that appearances 
do not imply existence, and if he believe in no exist- 
ence but appearances, the ground is cut from umler 
his feet', and he remains standing upon nothing, lie 
know's only phenomena, and the phenomena are mere 
ideas of his own mind. The truth common to these 
two extremes is fhat so emphatically asserted by 
Berkeley, that the esse of material objects is percipi; 
that we exhaust the physical phenomenon when we 
describe its apparent qualities, jmd need not introduce 
be-sides these a material substance to w'hich those 
qualities are related as its accidents. They arc not 
the accidents, but the actual thing, in so far sis it is 
material. Metaphysical Realism and moderate Ideal- 
ism are united in the recognition of the truth that 
the phenomena are not the ultimate realities, and that 
the qualities of bodies, when analysed, are subjective, 
not objective ; forms of the human mind, and not inde- 
pendent, external existences. 

. . Hence these various philosophies, like the various 
religions of which they are income sort metaphysical 
parallels, mnst be considerej^ as preparing the way for 
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the atlnifesion of that all-embracing truth Avhich is 
the common ground of metaphysics and religion. 

Examine a simple objective phenomenon. Then you 
find that you can separate it into all its component 
qualities : its colour, taste, smell, extension, and so 
forth ; and that after all these qualities have been taken 
into account nothing of the object remains save the 
vague feeling of an unknown cause by which the 
whole phenomenon is produced. All the apparent 
qualities, without cxeeplion; are resolvable into modes 
of consciousness, but the whole object is not so resolv- 
able. For the question still remains. How did we come 
to have those modes of consciousness? Thus the ana- 
lysis of the commonest material object leads us straight 
to an unlcnowable origin of known manifestations. ’And 
each particular phenomenon brings us to the same result. 
But are we to assume a special Unknowable for each 
special object? A little consideration, Avill show that 
the division and subdivision we make of the objects of 
sensible perception resembles their apparent qualities 
in being purely subjective, and indeed more than 
subjective, arbitrary. For I consider an object as one 
or many, according to the point of view from which 
1 regard it. The glass which I hold in my hand is at 
this moment one ; but the next moment it is shivered 
into a thousand atoms, and each of these atoms is of 
complex character, and resolvable into still simpler 
parts. The planet wc inhabit is, for the astronomer, one 
object; for the geologist a number of distinct rocks ; 
for the botanist it is composed of mineral and vege- 
table constituents, and of these, the latter, which alone 
ongage his attention, are n^imerous and various; for 
the chemist it consists of an infinite multitude of elc- 
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mcntary atoms variously combined. Hence unity and 
multiplicity are mere modes of subjective reflection ; 
not ultimate modes of objective being. And the 
Unknowable cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as * 
cither one or many, since each alike implies limitation 
and separation from something else. Rather is it 
all-comprehending; the Universal Foundation upon 
which unity and multiplicity alike are built. 

Material things, then, are analysable into modes of 
consciousness with an unknown cause to which these 
modes are •due. But what is consciousness itself? 
Like matter, it has its subjective and its objective 
aspect. The subjective aspect consists of its various 
phenomenal conditions; the sonssitions which we 
ascribe to outward objects as their producing causes, 
and the emotions, passions, thoughts, and feelings 
which we conceive as of internal origin. Tlie objective 
aspect consistscof the unknown essence itself which 
experiences these various states ; of the very self which 
is supposed to persist through all its changes of form ; 
of the actual being which is the ultimate Reality of 
our mental lives. The existence of this ultimate Ego 
is known as an immediate fact of consciousness, and 
cannot be called in question without impugning the 
direct assurance which every one feels of his own 
being as apart from his particular and transient 
feelings. Nobody believes that he is the several sen- 
sations and emotions which he experiences in life ; he 
believes that he Ims them. And if the existence of 
^the Unknowable underlying material manifestations 
is perceived by a direct, indubitable inference, the exist- 
ence of the Unknowable , underlying mental manifes- 
tations is perceived without an inference at all by a“ 
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intuition ’from which there is no appeal. For no one 
can even attempt to reason with me about this con Auc- 
tion without resting his argriment upon facts, and 
inferences from facts, which are in themselves less cer- 
tain than this primary certainty which he is seeking 
to overthrow. 

Existence, then, is known to us immediately in cur 
own case; mediately in every other— consequently, 
the only conception we can frame of existence is 
derived from ourselves. Hence when we say^ that 
anything exists, we can only mean one of* two things: 
either that it exists as a mode of human consciousness, 
as in the case of material things ; or that it exists fer 
se, and is the very substance of consciousnoss itself. 
And the former of these modes of existence is’ alto- 
gether dependent upon a conscious subject. A mate- 
rial object is a congeries of material qualities, none 
of which can be conceived at all except in relation 
to some percipient subject. Take away the subject, 
and colour, extension, solidity, sound, smell, and every 
other quality, vanish into nothing. The existence of 
these qualities, and hence the existence of matter itself 
in its phenomenal character, is relative and second- 
ary. There remains therefore only the second of these 
two modes of existence as absolute and primary. 
The substance of consciousness, then, js the one real- 
ity which is known to exist; and in no other form is 
existence in its purity conceivable by us. For if we 
attempt to conceive* a something as existent which is 
neither object nor subject, neither that which is felt 
nor that which feels, neither that which is thought 
nor that which thinks, "jve must inevitably - fail. 
There is no tertium quid which is neither mind nor 
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matter of 'winch we can frame the most remote con- 
ception. We may, if we please, imagine the existence 
of such a, tertium quid, but the hypothesis is alto- 
gether fanciful, and would liavc nothing in science, 
nothing in the construction of the human mind, to 
render it even plausible. Indeed, it would be making 
an illegitimate use ©f the word “existence” to apply it 
in such a sense. Existence to us means consciousness, 
and never can mean anything else. We cannot by 
any effort conceive a universe previous t» the origin 
of life in which there was no consciousness ; for the 
moment we attempt to conceive it, avc import our own 
consciousness into it. We think of ourselves as see- 
ing or feeling it. The effort, therefore, to frame an 
idea of any existing thing without including conscious-, 
ness in the idea is self-defeating, and when we pre- 
dicate Existence of the Unknown Cause, w'e predicate 
its kinship to that ultimate substance of the mind from 
which alone our conception of absolute existence is 
derived. 

Here, then, we have a second and more intimate 
relationship between the objective and the subjcctive 
elcmeuts in the religious emotion. They are found 
to be of kindred nature ; or, to speak wdth stricter 
caution, it is found that we cannot think of them but 
as thus akin to one another. We must ever bear in 
mind, however, that our thoughts upon such a subject 
as this can be no more than partial approximations to 
the truth ; tentative explorations in a dpk region of 
the mind rather than accurate measurements of the 
ground. Thus, in the present instance, we have spoken 
of the Unknowable as more- or less akin to thh mind 
of man ; yet we cannot ^hiuk of the Unknowable as 
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resembling the fleeting states wliich are all that we 
know by direct observation of the constitution of the 
mind. It is not the passing and variable niodcs, but 
tlie fixed and unchangeable substratum on which those 
modes are conceived to be impressed, which the Un- 
kuow^able must be held to resemble. And this sub- 
stratum itself is an absolute mysterj’’. We can in no 
way picture it to ourselves without its modes, which 
nevertheless wo cannot regard as appertaining to its 
ultimate being. One further considerati<va w-ill 
establish a yet closer relationship than* that of like- 
ness. The Unknown Reality, Avhich is the source of 
all phenomena whatsoever, mental and physical, must 
of necessity include within itself that mode of exist- 
ence which is manifested in consciousness ; for other- 
wise, we must imagine yet another power as the 
originator of conscious life, and we should then have 
two unknown entities, still requiring a higher entity 
b<;hind them both, to effect that entire harmony 
which actually subsists between them. The Unknow-i 
able is, therefore, the hidden source from which both 
the great streams of being, internal and external, 
take their rise. Since, then, our minds themselves 
originate in that Universal Source, since it compre- 
hends every form of existence W'ithin itself, wo stand 
to it in the relation of parts to a w'holc, in which and 
by Avhich those parts subsist. Tliere is thus not only : 
likeness but identity of nature between ourselves and 
our unknowfl. Origin. And it is literally true that 
in it “ we live, and move, and have our being.” , 

From the summit to .which we have at length 
attained, we may survey thei^round we have already 
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traversed, and comprehend, now that they lie belotv 
us, a few of the intricacies which we met with on 
our way. The apparent puzzle of automatism, for 
example, may he resolved into a more comprehensive 
law. It was shown, at the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter, that a train of physical events could in no 
way impinge upon, or pass over into, a train of mental 
events, nor a state of consciousness he converted into 
pliysical movements. But it wtis hinted that, while 
the distinction between the fAvo great series of mani- 
festations, those of mind and those of matter, was 
ultimate in the order of thought, it need not he ulti- 
mate in the order of things. Of this suggested pos- 
. sibility we have now found the conlirmation ; for we 
have seen that material phenomena, analysed to their 
lowest terms, resolve themselves into forms of con- 
sciousness, and forms of consciousness, analysed in 
their turn, pi’ove to be the varied modes of an unknown 
subject ; and. this unknown subject has its roots in 
the ultimate Being in which both these great divisions 
of the phenomenal univoiso find their foundation and 
their origin. The distinction, therefore, betAveen the 
mental and the material train belongs to these trains 
in their character of phenomena alone. They are 
distinguished in the human mind, not in the order of 
nature. Thus, if ,we recur to the illustration used in 
explaining automatism, we pointed out that in the 
circumstance of hearing a call and going to the win- 
dow, two series might be thus distingni^hjed : i. The 
material series, consisting of atmospheric undulations, 
afiections of the nerves and matter of the brain, 
movements of the body ; 2..Tlib mental series, con- 
sisting of the sensations of sitting still, and hearing.^ 
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of the thought of a person, of the sensations of motion, 
and seeing the person. Now, if Ave take the trouble 
to observe the terms of which tlie first scries is com- 
posed, we shall see that they also express states of 
consciousness, though states of a different kind from 
those contained in the terms of the second series. 
Undulations, nervous affections, movements, and so 
forth, are only intelligible by us as modifications of 
our consciousness. /I’o conceive in any degree the 
atmospheric perturbations which are the physical 
correlatives of sound, we must imaginc'thcm as some- 
how felt or perceived — ^for instance, as a faint breeze. 
To conceive the cerebral changes implied in hearing, 
we must imagine oui'selves as dissecting and examin- 
ing the interior of the brain. In other words, the 
external train of events to which consciousness runs 
ever piu’allel can only be represented in thought by 
translating it into terms of cousefcusuess ; and the 
absolute harmony of both these trains, the fact that 
Avhile stiites of consciousness do not originate the 
movements of our bodies, they yet bear so unvarying 
a relation to them as to be mistaken for their causes, 
finds its solution in the reflection that, when we look 
below the appeaiunces to the reality pervading both, 
it is the same Universal Being which is manifested in 
each alike. 

Hence, too, the sense of independent power to 
produce physical effects in accordance with mental 
conceptions, ,,w Inch forms the great obstacle to the 
general admission of the doctrine of human automa- 
tism. Reason as we may, we st^l feel that we are 
reservoirs of force which we give out in the shape of 

material movement whenev^'r we jdease and as we 

von 11. * ' 2 g 
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please. And if the doctrine of the Pemstence of Force 
appears, by showing that every physical consequent 
has a purely physical antecedent, to contradict this 
feeling, -wo naturally give the preference to the feeling 
over the doctrine. But since the Persistence of Force 
is itself no less firmly seated in consciousness than the 
sense of independent power — since aU nature would 
be a chaos without the Persistence of Force — it is 
the part of true philosophy to give its due to each. 
And this may be done by admitting the particle of 
truth contaiuetl in the belief that the human will 
, influences the external world. We are indeed rescr- 
i voirs of force. But it is not our own peculiar force 
that is exerted through us ; it is the Universal Force, 
which is evinced no less in the actions of men than ijr 
the movements of inanimate nature. And since those 
actions are in constant unison with their wishes, there 
is not, and cannot be, the sense of constraint which 
is usually opposed to voluntary performance. Tims, 
to take a simple illustration, the nece.ssitics of our 
physical constitution absolutely compel us to support 
ourselves by food; yet no man feels that in eat- 
ing his meals he is acting under external compul- 
.sion. 

It would be. a strange exception indeed to the uni- 
vcriial prevalence of unvarying law, if human beings 
were permitted to exert independent influence upon 
the order of events. Not in so slovenly a manner has 
the work of nature been performed.' Wq are no more 
free to disturb the hanuony and beauty of the universe 
‘ than are the stars i;||their course^r the planets in their 
orbits. Our courses and orbits^%e no less fixed than 
theirs, and it is but the imperfection of our knowledge. 
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if they have not hecn, and cannot yet he discovered. 
But it would bo a lamentable blot upon a universe, 
where all things are fixed by- a Power. “ in whom 
there is no variableness nor shadow of tuniing,” were 
there permitted to exist a race of creatures who Avere 
a law unto themsehms. 

Again, the relation now established between the 
human mind and the ultimate Source both of mind 
and matter, serv'es tjp throAV light upon that dark spbt 
in the hypothesis of evolution — the origin cf consci- 
ousness, For Av'hile in this hypothesis there is a 
continual progression, of AA’hich each step is the 
natural consequence of another, from the gaseous 
to the solid condition of our system, from biorganic 
to organic substances, from the humblest organisation 
to the most complex, there is absolutely no traceable; 
gradation from the alisence to the presence of con- 
scious life. No cunning contrivaifces of science can 
derive sensation from non-sentient materials, for the 
difference between the two is not a differenee in 
degree of development, but in kind. Tlicre is a 
radical unlikeuess between the two, and it is un- 
philosophic, as well as unscientific, to disguise thefac.t 
that a mere process of material eAmlution can ncA'cr 
lead from the one to the other. "The moment of 
a rising of consciousness,” says’ Mr Shad worth 
Hodgson, “is the most important break in the Avorld 
of phenomena or nature taken as a whole ; the pheno- 
mena above^and the phenomena below it can never be 
reduced completely into each other ; there is a certain 
heterogeneity betAVi^ . them, ]^t this is not the 
only instance of sueWu Iwterogcneity." * 1 venture to 

y Ifodgson’s “ Theory of IJracticc ” vol i. p. 340. 
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say tliat it is the only instance, and that there is 
nothing else in nature which can properly be com- 
pared with it. The instances of similtir heterogeneity 
which Mr Hodgson gives appear to me less carefully 
considered than might have been expected from so 
careful a writer. That between Time and Space, 
which is his first ease, is involved in that between 
mind and matter, and is only another expres.sion of it 
(see s«pra, p. 447); while “curve,s and straight lines,” 
and “ physical and vital forces,” are not truly 
heterogeneous at all, unle.s.s under “ vital forces ” we 
include mental effort, and so again illustrate ■ the 
primary unlikeness by a case included under it. 
But the last example is remarkable. “ Until Mr 
Darwin propounded his law of natural selection, it was 
supposed also [that there was heterogeneity] between 
species of living organisms in physiology.” Now 
it is the great triumph of the evolutional s}^stem 
to have rid us of this unintelligible break, and to 
have shown that the whole of the material universe, 
inorganic and organic, is the result of the unchange- 
able operation of laws which are no less active now 
than they have ever been. In other words, evolution 
dispenses with the nece>isity of supposing the existence, 
at some point in the history of the planet, of a special 
law for the production of species brought into opera- 
tion ad hoc. 

But the’^encral principles which apply to the origin 
of organic products must apply also to (^e origin of 
'^fiscious life. This also must be figured as an 
evolution. This also must take place wdthout the aid 
of a special law brought into* operation ad hocJ , Like 
the evolution of material^products, it can only be con- 
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ceived as taking place from a pre-existing fund, 
containing potentially the whole of the effects which 
are afterwards found in actual existence. . 

Let us test this by trying to conceive the process in 
other ways. Consciousness might be supposed to arise 
in two ways : by special creation, and by uncaused 
origin, from nothing. Both possibilities are in ab- 
^ solute contradiction to the fundamental principles 
of evolution. Cre,fition by a superior power is. a 
hypothesis standing on a level with tlnij} of the 
creation of man out of the dust of the earth. To 
realise it in thought at all we must suppose the very 
thing intended to be denied, namely, the material of 
mind already existing in the universe, as tlnit of body 
existed — in the earth. Otherwise, we should be 
obliged to admit the unthinkable hypothesis of the 
origin of something from nothing. This latter, 
difficulty presses with its full force upon the second 
supposition. ]\Iiud would thereby be represented as 
suddenly springing into being without any imaginable 
antecedent. For no material antecedent can produce 
it without an exception to the Persistence of Force, 
which requires a material consequent. And it cannot 
arise without any antecedent but by a similar excep- 
tion. 

Neither creation nor destruction can in fact be 
represented as occurring in nature. We cannot con- 
ceive a new being arising out of nothing, or passing 
into nothyag. As the development of the physical niii- 
verse takes place by the change, composition, decom- 
position, and recomposition of pre-existing constitu- 
ents, so it must be with the development of mind. 
Wo cannot suppose the origin of sensation, its advance 
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to more varied and complex kinds, through emotions, 
passions, and reasonings to the most subtle feelings 
and the profoundest. thoughts, without believing 
that all of these have their source in the Ultimate 
Reality of nature, which comprehends not these only, 
but every further perfection of which we may yet be 
capable in ages to come. 

Here, then, is the solution of the diffi(!ulty which 
wa« shown (p. 446) to beset the theory of abiogenesis; 
a theory which, if ultimately accepted by science, as 1 
believe it will be', will for the first time bring perfect 
unity into our conceptions of the development of the 
world we live in. While science will thus show that 
there is no impiissable break between inorganic and 
organic forms of matter, philosophy will confirm it by 
showing, that there is no real distinction between the 
.universal life which is manifested in the (so-called) 
inanimate forces and constituents of our system and 
the fragmentary life which comes to light in animated 
creatures. There is heterogeneity nowhere. Tluire 
are no breaks in nature. There are no unimaginable 
leaps in her unbroken course. 

From the point of view now reached w'c can under- 
stand also— so far as understanding is possible in such 
a case — the apparent riddle of our knowdedge of the 
existence of the Unknowable. We can explain the 
universal sentiment of religious minds that there is 
some direct relation between them and the oliject of 
their worship. The sense of an intuitfoual ijerceptiou 
of tljat object, the sense of undefiiiable similarity 
thereto, the sense of inspiration and of guidance 
thereby, are. included under and rendered intelligible 
by the actual identity in their ultimate natures of the 
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subject and tlic object of religious fi;eling. And tbc 
incoiuprehensibility of the latter is shown to have an 
obvious reason. For the part cannot comprehend the 
whole of which it is a part. It can but feel that tlierc 
is a whole, in some mysterious way related to itsell’. 
liut what that whole is, the conditions of its existence 
render it impossible that it should oven guess. 

Imagine the whole of the atmosphere divided into 
'two great currents : a hot current continually ascend- 
ing, and a cold current continually descending. And 
let the hot current represent the stream of conscious 
life, the cold current the stream of material things. 
To complete the simile, conceive that there is a sharj) 
boundary between the two currents, so that atoms of 
air can never cross to and fro ; while yet the conscious 
atoms in the hot current are aware of the existence 
of the unconscious atoms in the cold one. Now if 
the atoms or particles in the « conscious current 
should be gifted with senses in proportion to their 
size, they will see and feel an infinitely minute portion 
both of the ascending current in which they them- 
selves are placed, and of the descending current they 
are passing by. But of the whole of the atmosphere 
of which they are themselves fragmentary portions 
they will be able to form no conception whatever. 
Us existence they will be aw.irc pf, for it will be 
needed to explain their own. But of its nature they 
will have no idea, except that in some undefinable 
way it is like themselves. Nor will they be able to 
form any picture of the cause which is continually 
carrying them upwards, and forcing their homologues* 
in the opposite currenl^ downwards. While, if we 
suppose these opposite movements to represent the 
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elements of Time and Space, they will be conscious 
of themselves only in tenns of movement upwards, 
and of the unconscious particles in tenns of move- 
ment downwards. They will suppose these two 
movements to be of the very essence of hot and cold 
particles, and will be able to conceive them only 
under these terms. Suppose, lastly, that at a certain 
point in their progress the hot particles become cold 
apd pass into the opposing current, losing tlieir indi- 
vidual, jtarticular life, then their fellow-particles in 
the hot current will lose sight of them at that point, 
and they will be merged in the general stream of 
being to emerge again in their turn into the stroain 
of conscious being. 

Imperfect as this simile is, and as all such similes 
must be, it serves in some faint measure to cxj)ress 
the relation of the mind of man to its mysterious 
Source. And it serves also to illulSrate the leading 
characteristics of Eeligion and Theology, or Faith and 
Belief, the function of the first having ever been i:o 
conceive the existence of that relation, and the func- 
tion of the second to misconceive its character. Thus 
there runs through the whole course of religious 
history a perva<iiug error and a general truth. In all 
its special manifestations these two have been mingled 
confusedly together, and the manifold forms of error 
have generally, obscured from sight the single form of 
truth. 

The relation held by Faith to Belief, jjjp'’ the true 
elements to the false, in special creeds, may be thus 
expressed : /riiat the creeds have sought to indivi- 
dualise, and thus to limE that which .is essentially 
general and unlimited. _ "Thus worship, in its purest 
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character a mere communing of the mind woth it-s 
unknown Source, has been narrowed to the presenta- 
tion of petitions to a personal deity. . Particular 
places and peculiar objects have been selected as 
evincing, in some exccj>tional manner, the presence 
of the infinite Being which pervade.s all places and 
things alike. Certain men have been regarded as the 
fixclusive organs of the ultimate Truth ; certain book.s, 
as its authorised e,xpressions ; whereas the several 
races of men in their different modes of life, and in 
the diverse products of their art and their culture, 
are all in their variety, and even in their conflict, 
inspired workers in the hands of that Truth which is 
manifested completely in none, partially in all. 

And as it has been with the special objects upon 
which Theology has fixed its gaze, so it has been with 
the general objeej^ which underlies them all. This, too, 
has been individualised, limited, and defined. It has 
been forgotten that we me but forais of that which 
we are seeking to bring within the grasp of our 
reason, and cannot therefore see around it, above it, 
and below it. But this truth, which Tlieology is ever 
forgetting. Religion must ever proclaim. The pro- 
clamation of this truth is the title-deed of its accept- 
ance by mankind. Without this, it would sink into 
the dishonoured subject of incessant wrauglings’ and 
profitless dispute. When it begins to define the 
Infinite, it ceases, in the purer sense of the word, to 
be Religiam, anil can only command the assent of 
reasonable beings in so far as its assertions coipply 
with the rigorous methods of logical demonstration,’ 
But this condition is irp fiict impossible of fulfil men t, 
for the n*ituro of the object concerning Avhich wc 
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reason, renders the exact terms of logical proposi- 
tions misleading and inadequate. The Unknowable 
Reality does not admit of definition, comprehension, 
or description. How should we, mere fragments of 
that Reality, define, comprehend, or describe the 
Infinite Being wherein*^e have taken our rise, and 
whereto we must return ? 

, Thus is Religion analysed, explained, and justified. 
Its varied forms have been sliown to be unessential 
and temporary'; its uniform substance to be essential 
and j)ermancnt. Belief has melted away under the 
comparative method ; Faith has remained behind. 
Finra two sides, however, objections may bo raised 
to the results of this analv.sis. Tliose who admit no 
ultimate residuum of truth in the religious sentiment 
at all, may hold that I have done it too much honour 
in conceding so much ; while those who adhere to 
some more positive theology than is admitted here, 
will think that I have left scarcely anything worth 
the having in conceding so little. 

To the first class of objectors I may perhaps bo 
permitted tp point out the extreme improbability of 
the presence in human nature of a universally-felt 
emotion without a corresponding object. Even if 
they -themselves do not realise in their own minds 
the force of that emotion they will at least not deny 
its historical manifestations. They will scarcely 
question that it has been in all ages knoarn to his- 
toi;y,as dn inspiring force, and often an overmastering 
passion. They will believe the evidence of those 
who affirm, that they are conscious of that emotion 
now;, and cannot attribute it to anything but the 
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kind of Cause which religion postulates, Tlic actual 
presence of the emotion they will not deny, though ■ 
the explanation attempted of its origin they will. 
But those who make the rather stailling assertion 
that a deep-seated and widespreajj emotion is abso- 
lutely without, any object resembling that which it 
imagines to be its source, are bound to give some 
tenable account of the genesis of that emotion. How 
did it come into being at all ? How having come 
into being, did it continue and extend ? How did it 
come to mistake a subjective illusion for an objec- 
tive reality ? 

These are questions pressing for an answer from 
those' who ask us to believe that one of our stiongest 
feelings exists merely to deceive. But it will be 
found, I believe, that all explanations tending to 
show that this emotion is illusory in its nature 
assume the very unreality they seek to prove. Should 
it, for example, be contended that human beings, 
conscious of a force in their own bodies, extend the 
conception of this force to a superhuman being, which 
extension is illegitimate, it is assumed, not jnoved, in 
such an argument as this, that the force manifested in 
the universe at large is not in some way akin to that 
manifested in human beings. Again, should it be 
urged that man, being aware of design in his own 
Ayorks, fancies a like design in the works of nature, it 
is a mere assumption that this attribution of the ideas 
of his own'ipind to a mind greater than his is an 
umyarrantahle proeeas. The argument from desig^n 
may be, and in my opinion is, open to other grave 
ohjections j but its mere presence cannot be used as 
explaining the manner in which the religious emotion 
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lias come to exist. Eatlier is it the religious emotion 
which has found expression in the argument from 
design. The same criticism applies to all accounts of 
this sentiment which aim at finding an origin for it 
sufiicient to explain its presence without admitting 
its truth. They all of them assume the very point 
at issue. 

But the real difficulty that is felt about religion lies 
deeper than in the mere belief that a given emotion 
may be deceptive. It lies in the doubt whether a 
mere emotion can be taken in evidence of the presence 
in nature of any object at all. Emotions are by their 
very nature vague, and this is of alt perhaps tlie 
vaguest. Nor are emotions vague only; they are 
inexpressible in precise languag<', and even when wc 
expre.ss them as clearly as we can, they remain unin- 
telligible to those who have not felt them. Now this 
general and. unspecific character of emotions renders 
it hard for those who are wanting in any given 
emotion to understand its intensity in others, and 
even fully to believe in their statennents about it. 
Were religion a case of sensilrie perception they would 
have no such doubt. C(dour-blind persons do not 
question the faculty of distinguishing colours in 
others. But while the sharp definitions of the senses 
compel us to believe in the existence of their objects, 
the comparatively hazy outlines drawn by the emo- 
tions leave us at least a physical possibility of dis- 
puting the existence of theirs. .a 

Yet the cases are in their natures identical. We 
see a table, and because we see it we infer the exist- 
ence of a real thing external to ourselves. The pre- 
sence of the sensations is conceived to be an adequate 
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Avarraut ‘for asserting tlie presence of their cause. 
Precisely in the same way, we feel the Unknowable. 
Being, and because we feel it w’c infer the existence 
of a real object both external to ourselves and within 
ourselves. The presence of the emotion is conceived 
to be an adequate warrant for asserting the j)re.sencc 
of its cause. Undoubtedly, the sujtposed object of 
the sensations and the supposed object of the emotion 
'mght be both of them illusory. This is conceivable 
in logic, though not 'in fact. But tliere can be no* 
reason for maintaining the unreality of the emotional, 
and the reality of the sensible object. Existence is 
believed in both instances on the strength of an 
immediate, intuitional inference. The mental pro- 
cesses are exactly parallel. And if it be contended 
that sensible perception carries with it a stronger 
warrant for our belief in the existence of its objects 
than internal feeling, the rciisons fpr this contention 
must be exhibited before we can be asked to accept 
it; otherwise, it will again turn out to be a pure 
assumption, constituting, not a reason for the rejec- 
tion of religion by those who now accept it, but a 
mere explanation of the conduct of those who do 
not. 

In fact, however, the denial of the truth of religion 
is no less emotional then its affirmation. It is not 
denied because those who disbelieve in it have any- 
thing to produce against it, but because the inner 
sense whic]^ results in religion is either absent in them, 
or too faint to produce its usual consequences.- For 
this pf course they are not to blame, and nothing ban, 
be more irrational thaii to charge them with mov:d 
delinquency or culpable blindness. If the Unknown 
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Cause is not perceptible to them, that surely is not a 
, deficiency to be laid to their charge. But when they 
quit the emotional stronghold wherein they ai'c sai'u 
to speak of those to whom that Unknown Cause is per- 
ceptible as the victims of delusion, these latter may 
confidently meet them on the field which they them- 
selves have chosen. 

First, then, it is at least a rather startling supposi- 
tion that their fellow-creatures have always been, and 
are still, the victims of a universal delusion, from 
which they alone enjoy the privilege of exemption. 
Presumpt ion, at all events, is against a man who asserts 
that everybody but himself sees wrongly. He may 
be the only person whose eyes have not deceived him, 
but we should require him to give the strongest proof 
of so extraordinary an as.scrtion. And in all cases 
which are in the least degree similar, this condition is 
complied with without the smallest hesitation. There 
are, so far as I am aware, no instances of proved uni- 
versal delusions, save those arising from the misleading 
suggestions of the senses. That the earth is a flat sur- 
face, that the sun moves round it, that the sun and 
moon are larger than the stars, that the blue sky 
begins at a fixed place, are inferences wliich the unin- 
structed observer cannot fiiil to draw from the most 
obyious appearances. But those who have combated 
these errors have not done so by merely telling the 
world at large that it was mistaken ; they have 
pointed out the phenomena from which t^e erroneous 
inferences were drawn, and have shown at the same 
tithe that other phenomena, no less evident to the 
senses than these, were inconsistent with the explana- 
tion given. They have then substituted an explana- 
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tioji which accounted for all the phenomena alike, 
both the more obvious phenomena and the less sex 
Precisely similar is the method of procedure in history 
and philosophy, though the methods of* proof in 
these seiences arc not equally rigorous. Great his- 
torical delusions — such as the Popish plot — arc put 
to rest by showing the misinterpreted facts out of 
which they have grown, exposing the misinterpreta- 
tion,! and substituting true inteiprctatiou. Imperfect 
psychological analysis, say of an emotion, is super- 
seded by showing from what facts this analysis has 
been obtained, and what other facts it fails to account 
for. 

Observe, then, that in all these cases the appeal i.s 
made from the first impressions of the mistaken person 
to his own impressions on further examination ; not 
to those of another. Considerations are laid before 
him which it is supposed will ciyise him to change 
his mind, and in all that class of cases where strict 
demonstration is possible actually do so. To a man 
who believes the earth to be a flat extended surface 
we point out the fact that the top of a ship’s mast is 
the first part of it to appear, and that this and other 
kindred phenomena imply sphericity. Oiir appeal is 
from the senses to the senses better informed ; not 
from another man’s senses to our own. And we justly 
assume that were all the world in possession of the 
facts we have before us, all the world w'ould be of 
our opiniqp. 

What, then, is the conclusion from these analogies ? 
It surely' is, that those who would deny the rcalily oJ’ 
the object of religious ^motion must show from what 
appearances, misunderstood, the belief in that object 
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has arisen, and must point out other appearances 
leading to other emotions which are in conflict witli 
it. As the astronomer appeals from sensible percep- 
tion to sensible perception, so they mast appeal flora 
emotion to emotion. But it must not be their own 
emotions to which they go as forming a standard for 
ours. They can demand no hearing at all until they 
attempt to influence the emotions of those whom thej*^ 
address. 

Generality of belief need not, for the purposes of 
this argument, be taken as even a presumption of 
tmth. We can grant our advei-saries this advantage 
which, in the parallel cases of tlie illusions of the 
senses, was neither asked nor given. But we must 
jisk thcfm in return to concede to us that, if the 
generality of a belief entitles it to no weight in philo- 
sophic estimation, the singularity of a belief entitles 
it to none either. .All mankind may be deluded : well 
and good ; a fortiori a few individuals among man- 
kind may be deluded too. Grant that the human 
faculties at large are subject to error and deception, 
it follows from this that the faculties of individuals 
lie under the same disability. No word can be said 
as to the general liability to false beliefs, which does 
not carry with it the liability to false beliefs of the 
very, persons who are seeking to convince us. 

By whom, in fact, are we asked to admit, in the 
interests of their peculiar theory, the prevalence of a 
universal deception, and a deception' embracing in its 
grasp not only the ignorant multitude, but men of 
science, thinkers and philosophera of the very highest 
altitude of culture ? By wlyom is it that tlie great 
mass of humankind is charged with baseless thoughts. 
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illusory emotions, and untenable ideas? By tliose 
■who, in thus denying the capacity of the whole human 
race to perceive the truth, nevertheless maintain their 
own capacity to see over the heads of their fellow-men 
so far as to assert that they are all the victims of an 
error. By those who, while bidding us distrust the 
strongest feelings, nevertheless require us to trust 
them so far as to banish, at their bidding, those feel- 
ings from our hearts. Not from our reason to our 
more instructed rcaSon do they appeal, only from our 
reason to their own. But I deny thp competence of 
the tribunal ; and I maintain that until not merely 
disbelief, but disproof, of the position of Keligion can 
be olfered, Religion must remain in possession of the 
field. 

Yet there is one inistahe which, as it may tend to 
obscure the issue, it will be desirable to clear away. 
It is often contended, oftener perhaps tacitly assumed, 
that the burden of proof must rest on those who in 
any case maintain the affirmative side of a belief, while 
the negative on its side requires no proof, but can 
simply claim reception until the affirmative is estab- 
lished. Now this principle is true, where the negative 
is simply a suspension of judgment ; the mere non- 
acceptance of a fiict assorted, without a counter-asser- 
tion of its opposite. To understand the true applica- 
tion of the rule we must distinguish between what I 
will term substantial affirmations or negations, and 
affirmations or negations in form, llms, to assert that 
A. B. is six feet tall, is a substantial affirmation. Out 
of many possible alternatives it selects one,* and 
postulates that one as true, while all the rest it 
discards as false. Since, how'ever, there are numerous 
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possibilities besides this one with regard to A. B s 
height — since he may be either taller or shorter by 
various degrees — the negative, in the absence of all 
knowledge on the subject, is inherently more probable, 
for it covers a larger ground. It is a substantial 
negation. That is, it aflSrms nothing at all, but simply 
questions the fact aiSirmed, leaving the field open to 
countless other substantial affirmations. So, in law, 
it is the prosecution which is required to prove its 
cUse ; for the prosecution affirms that this man was at 
a given" place at a given time and did the criminal 
action. The opposite hypothesis of this covers innu- 
merable alternatives : not this man, but another, may 
have been at that place ; or he may have been there 
and not done the action charged, or some other rnan 
may have done it, or the crime may not have been 
committed at all, and so fortln These are cases of 
ilubstantial affirmations ; asserting one alone out of 
• inany 'conceivable possibilities, and therefore needing 
proof And their opposites arc substantial negations ; 
questioning only the one fact affirmed, and even Avilh 
reference to that merely maintaining that in the 
absence of proof there is an inherent probability in 
favour of the .negative side. 

Widely different is the case before us. Here the 
affirmation and the negation are affirmative and nega- 
tive in form alone.' The assertions, “An Unknowable 
Being exists,” and “ An Unknowable Being does not 
exi41;,” are not opposed to one anothey as the affirma- 
tive and the negative sides were opposed m the pre- 
vious cases. The lattm* proposition does not cover a 
number of possible alternatives whereof the former 
ssilects 'and affirms a single one* Both propositions are 
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tme aiid substantial affirmations. Both assert a 
supposed actual fact. And the latter does not, as the 
previous negative propositions did, leave the judgment 
in simple suspense. It requires assent to a given 
doctrine. That the one is cast in a negative form is 
the mere accident of expression, and without, in any 
way affecting their substance, their positions in this 
respect may be reversed. Thus, we may say fpr the 
iirsty “ The univeme cannot exist without an Unknow- 
able Being ; ” and for the second, “ The universe can 
exist without an Unknowable Being.” ‘ There are not 
here a multitude of alternatives, but two only, and 
of these each side afiirms one. Each proposition is 
equally the assertion of a positive belief. Thus, the 
reason which, in general, causes the greater antecedent 
probability of a denial as against a positive assertion, 
in no way applies to the denial of the fundamental , 
postulate of Ecligion. The statement that there is 
nobody in a certain room is not in itself more probable 
than the statement that there is somebody. And the 
proposition : “ all men are not mortal,” though nega- 
tive in form, is truly as affirmative as the counter- 
jiroposition : “ all men are mortal.” 

But this argument, inasmuch as it places the 
denial of all truth in the religious emotion on a level 
with its affirmation, fails to do justice to the real 
strength of the case. There are not here two contend- 
ing beliefs, of which the one is as probable as the 
other, In eqjiceditig so much to the sceptical party we 
have given them a far greater advantage than tlvey 
are entitled to demand. Generality of belief is, in the 
absence of evidence or argument to the contrail, a 
presumption of truth ; for, unless its origin from 
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some kind of fiillacy can be shown, its generality is 
in itself a proof that it persists in virtue of the 
general la\’^s of mind which forbid the separation of 
its subject from its predicate. And it is not only 
that w’e have here a general belief, or, more correctly 
speaking, a generul emotion, but we have categories 
in the human mind which are not filled up or capable 
of being filled up but by the objective element in the 
religious idea. There is, for es^ample, the category 
of Cause. Nature presents us not with Cause, but 
with causes; and these causes are mere antecedents, 
physical causation in general being nothing whatever 
but invariable antecedence and invariable sequence. 
But this analysis of the facts of nature by no means 
satisfies the conception of causation which is rooted 
in the human mind. That conception imperiously 
demands a cause which is not a mere antecedent, but 
a Power. Without that, the idea would remain as a 
blank form, having no reality to fill it. And how do 
we come to be in the firm possession of this idea if 
there be nothing in nature corre.sponding to it ? 
From what phenomena could it be derived? Akin 
to our notion of Cause is our notion of Force, When 
the scientific man speaks of a Force, he merely means 
an unknown something which effects certain move- 
ments. And Science cannot possibly dispense with 
the metaphysical idea of Force. Yet Force is not 
only unknowable ; but it is tlie Unknowable mani- 
fested in certain modes. Again,* therefore, I ask, 
whence do we derive the ineradicable feeling of the 
manifestation of Force, if that feeling be a mere 
illusion ? . Similar remarks. apply to other categories 
which, like these, have no objects in actual existence 
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if the conformity of the religious sentiment to truth 
be denied. Such is the category of Eealify. Ima- 
gination cannot picture the world save as containing, 
though in its essence unknown to us, some real and 
permanent being. We know it only as a compound 
of phenomena, all of them fleeting, variable, anil 
unsubstantial There is nothing in the phenomena 
^which can satisfy our mental ilcmand for absolute 
being. As being transient, and as being relative, tlie 
phenomena in fact are nothing. But our int<illectual, 
our emotional, and our moral natures demand the 
TO ovrm ov — that which really is, as the necessary com- 
pletion of Trt <patvd/iem — that which only appears. And 
it is precisely the unshakeable belief in an unchange- 
able, though unknowable Eeality; an everlasting 
Truth amid .shifting forms, a Substance among 
shadows, which forms the universal foundation of, 
religious faith. • 

A ship that has been ^iven from her intended 
course is drifting, with a crew who have no eleiir 
knowledge of her whereabouts, upon an unexplored 
ocean. Suddenly her captain exclaims that he sees 
land in the distance. The mate, however, summoned 
to verify the captain’s observation, fancies that the 
black speck on the horizon is not laud, but a large 
vessel. The sailors and passengers take part, 'Some 
with the one, some with the other; while many of 
them form opinions of their own not agreeing with 
that of cither,’ one maintaining it to be a whale, 
another a dark cloud, a third something else, and so 
forth. Minor diffcreuces abound. Those who take it 
to be land arc at issup as to its being a plain or a 
niountain^ those who think it a vessel cannot agree as 
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to the description of the craft. One solitary passenger 
sees nothing at all. Instead of drawing what would 
appear to be the most obvious conclusion, that he is 
either more shortsiglited or less apt to discover dis- 
tant objects than the rest, he infers that his vision 
alone is riglit, and that of all the others, captain, pas- 
sengers, and crew, defective and misleading. Obli- 
vious of the fact that the mere failure to perceive an 
oJ>ject is no proof of its non-existence, he persists in 
asserting not only that the speck seen in the distance, 
being so varioiusly described, probably docs not 
resemble any of the ideas formed of it on board the 
ship, but that there is no speck at all. Even the fact 
that the crews -of many other ships, passing in this 
direction, perceive the same dim outline on the hori- 
zon, does not shake his conviction that it is a mere 
“ idol of the tribe.” Such is the procedure of thosci 
wdio deny the reality of the object of the religious 
idea. Instead of drawing from the diversity of creeds 
the legitimate inference that the Being of whom they 
severally speak is of unknown nature, they con- 
clude, from the mere absence of the idea of that Being 
in their individual consciousness, that its very exist- 
ence is a dream. 

Lastly, a few wmrds, and a few only, must be .said 
in reply to those who will think that the conception 
of the Unknowable resulting from our analysis is too 
vague and shadowy to form the fitting foundation for 
religious feeling. They will probably object that the 
Being whom that feeling requires is not an incon- 
neivable Cause or Substance of the Universe, but a 
Personal God ; not an undefined something which Ave 
can barely imagine, but a definite Some one whom 
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•we can adore and love. There is nothing, they will 
say, in such a conception as this either to satisfy the 
affections or to impress the moral sentiments. And 
both purposes were fulfilled by the Chris'tian ideal of 
a loving Father and a righteous Judge. 

To these objections I would reply, first of all, that 
I have simply attempted to analyse religion as I found 
it, neither omitting what was of the essence of the 
‘I’cligious idea, nor inserting what Avas not. If this 
analysis is in any Respect defective, that is a matter 
for criticism and discussion. But if it has teen cor- 
rectly performed — of which I frankly admit there is 
abundant room for doubt — then I am not responsible 
for not finding in the universal elements of religion 
that which is not contained within them. The 
expression found for the ultimate truths must em- 
brace within it, if possible, the crude notions of deity 
formed by the savage, and the ^ighly abstract ideal 
formed by the most eminent thinkers of modern 
times. Even then, if I myself held the doctrines of 
the personality and the fatherhood of God, I could 
not have required from others any admission of these 
views of mine as universal ingredients in religious, 
faith. The utmost I could have done' would have 
been to tack them on as supplementary developments 
of the idea of the ultimate Being. And this it is still 
open to any one W'ho wishes it to do. Difticult as it is 
to reconcile the ideas of Love and Justice with un- 
limited Power qnd absolute Existence, yet if there are 
some who find it possible to accomplish the reconci- 
liation, it may be well for them so to do.' * , 

* See an ingenious attempt, to maintain the personality, along wiili 
the nioTol qualities of God, in Mr Shad worth Hodgson’s “Theory of 
Practice,” voh i. p. 305 If. 
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Undoubtedly, however, all such efforts do appear 
to. me mere hankerings after an incarnation of that 
idea which, by its very nature, does not admit of 
representation by incarnate forms, even though those 
forms be moral perfections. And I would reply, 
secondly, to the above objection, that, while we lose 
something by giving up the definite personality of 
God, we gain something also. If we part with the 
image of a loving Father, we part also with that of a*’ 
' stem monarch and an implacable judge. If we can 
no longer indulge in the contemplation of perfect 
virtue, embodied in an actual Person, we are free 
from the problem that has perplexed theologians of 
every age how to reconcile the undoubted evil in 
the world with the omnipotence of that Person. I 
know that there are some who think it possible to 
retain the gentler features in the popular conception 
of deity, while dropping all that is harsh and repul- 
sive. To them the idea of God is as free from terror 
as the idea of the Unknowable, and the first of these 
gains is therefore no gain to them. But the problem 
of the existence of evil presses perhaps with greater 
severity upon them than upon any other class of 
theologians. To suppose that God could not prevent 
the presence of wickedness, or could not prevent it 
without some greater calamity, is to deny his omni- 
potence; to suppose that he could, and did not, is to 
question his benevolence. But even admitting the 
improvement made by purging from the character of 
God all its severity, its vindictiveness, and its ten- 
dpnc;f to excessive punishment, the fact remains that 
the conception thus attained is not that of the popular 
creed at allj but that of a few enlightened thinkers. 
And it is vyith the former, pot with the latter, that the 
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doctrine of the Unknowable must be compared, in order 
fairly to estimate its advantages or disadvantagea in 
relation to the current belief in a personal God. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that the dim 
fiofure we have shadowed out of an inconceivable and 

' O 

all-embracing ultimate Existence, if widely different 
from the more ordinary theological embodiments of 
the religious idea, is altogether in harmony with 
**many of its expressions by the most devoutly reli- 
gious minds. If Religion has always had a tendency 
to run to seed in dogma, it has also always had a 
tendency to revert to its fundamental mysticism. 
The very best and highest minds have continually 
evinced this tendency to mysticism, and it has mixed 
itself up with the logical definitions of others who did 
not rise to so exalted a level. So that, the examina- 
tion of the writings of religious men will continually 
disclose that profound impression of the utterly in- 
comprehensible and mysterious nature of the Supreme 
Being which is now, in its complete development in 
the form of Agnosticism, stigmatised as incompatible 
with genuine religious faith. 

That tendency to be deeply sensible of the impossi- 
bility of conceiving the Absolute which Eeligion has 
thus evinced, it is the result of Science to strengthen 
and to increase. Science shows the imperfection of all 
the concrete expressions which have been found for 
the Unknowable. It proves that we cannot think 
of the Unknowable as entering in any peculiar sense 
into special objects in nature, dwelling in special 
places, or speaking through special channels. *Mita- 
culous phenomena, which were supposed to constitute 
the peculiar sphere of its manifestations, are thrown 
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by Science completely out of the account. Bat all 
phenomena whatsoever are shown to manifest the 
Unknowable. Thus, while scientific inquiry tends to 
diminish the' intensity of religious ideas, it tends to 
widen their extension. They do not any longer cling 
to partial symbols. They do not attach themselves 
with the same fervour to individual embodiments. 
But, in becoming more abstract, they become also 
more pervading. Religion is found everywhere and' 
in everything. All nature is the utterance of the 
idea. Aikd, as it gains in extension while losing in 
intensity in reference to the external world, it goes 
through a similar process in relation to human life. 
No longer a force seizing on given moments of our 
existence, 'at one moment inspiring devotional obser- 
vances, at the next forgotten in the pleasures or the 
business of the day ; at one time filling men with the 
zeal of martyrs or erjisaders, at another leaving them 
to the unrestrained indulgence of gross injustice or 
revolting cruelty, it becomes a calm, all -pervading 
sentiment, shown (if it be shown at all) in the general 
beauty and spirituality of the character, not in the 
stated exercises of a rigorous piety, or in the pas- 
sionate outbursts of an enthusiastic fervour. 

But these considerations would lead me on to a 
subject which I had once hoped to treat within the 
boundaries of the present volume, but which I am 
now compelled, owing to the enlargement of the 
scheme, to postpone to a future time. .That subject is 
the relation of religion to ethics. It may have struck 
some Venders as an omission that I have said nothing 
of religion as a force inspiring moral conduct, which 
is the principal aspect under which it is regarded by 
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pome * competent authorities. But the omission has 
been altogether intentional. It.would take me a long 
time to explain what in my judgment has been the 
actual influence of religion upon morals in the past, 
and what is likely to be its influence in the future. 
Meanwhile I merely note the fact that this analysis 
professes to be complete in its own kind ; tliat I have 
endeavoured to probe the religious sentiment to the 
‘bottom, and to discover all that it contains. Thus^ if 
religion be not onfy an emotion, but a moraj force, it 
must acquire this character in virtue of the relation 
of its emotidnal elements to human character, not in 
virtue of the presence of ethical elements actually 
belonging to the religious emotion, and comprehended 
under it by the same iridefea.sible title as the sense of 
the Unknowable itself. 

At present, however, I can attempt no answer to, 
the objection which will no doivbt be urged, that so 
abstract and cold a faith as that expounded here can 
aflbrd no satisfaction to the moral sentiments. Indeed 
I must to a certain extent admit the reality of the loss 
which the adoption of this faith entails. There is 
consolation no doubt in the thought of a Heavenly 
Father who loves us ; there is strength in the idea 
that he sees and helps us in our continual combat 
against evil without and evil withiri ; there is happiness 
in the hope that he will assign us in another life an 
infinite reward for all the endurances of this. Above 
aU, there ^s comfort in the reflection that when wo are 
parted by death wo are not parted for ever ; that our 
love for those whom we have cherished on earth is *0 
temporary bond, to bc^ broken ere long in Bitterness 
and despair, but a possession never to be lost again. 
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a union of souls interrupted for a little while hy the 
separation of the body, only to be again renewed in 
far greater perfection and carried on into fiir higlier 
joys than can be even imagined here. All this is 
beautiful and full of fascination : why shbukl we deny 
it ? Candour compels us to admit that in giving it 
up with the other illusions of our younger days we are 
resigning a balm for the wounded spirit for which it 
would be hard to find an equivalent in all the reper- 
tories of Science, and in all the' treasures of philosophy. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that every step from a 
lower to a higher creed involves a precisely similar loss. 
How much more beautiful was nature (as Schiller has 
shown us in his poem on the gods of Greece) when 
every fountain, tree and river had its presiding genius, 
when the Sun was driven by a divine charioteer, when 
the deities of Olympus intervened in the affairs of men 
to prevent injustice jind to maintain the right. How 
cold and lifeless, nay, how profoundly irreligious, 
would our modern conception of the earth and the 
solar system have appeared to the worshipper of 
Poseidon and Apollon, And if the loss qf the Christian 
as compared to the Pagan is thus gtfeat, hoiv great 
also is the loss of the enlightened Protestiiht as 
compared to the ignorant Catholic peasant, What 
comfort must be found in the immediate mttrvention 
of the Virgin in answer to prayer, what security 
afforded by the protection of the local saint. |)r 
again, how great the pleasure of contributing by bur 
piety to the release of a friend from purgatorial 
tormeht, and of knowing that our friends in their turn 
will do us the same kindly ser’rice. 

Even without contrasting such broad and conspi- , 
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cuoas’ divisions of Christianity as these, wc shall find 
enough of the " same kind of difference within the 
limits of Protestantism itself What mere intellectual 
conviction of a future state can vie with ’the consolino- 
certainty ofi‘<5red by the Spiritualistic belief, that those 
whom Ave have lost on earth still hover around us in 
our daily course ; sometimes even appear to us in 
bodily form, and converse with us in human speech. 

’ No mere hope of meeting them again can for a moment 
equal the delight ^of s’eeing their Avell-known shapes 
and hearing their familiar tones. Hence the’ Spiritua- 
list has undoubtedly a source of comfort in his faith 
which more rational creeds can offer nothing to supply. 
But who that does not share it can envy them so 
biiscless a conviction, so illusory a joy ? 

It is, in fact, the very condition of progre.ss that, as 
we advance in knowledge and in culture, we give up 
something on the road. But it i^ also a condition that 
we do not feel the need of that which we have lost. 
Not only as we become men do we put away childish 
things, but we can no longer realise in thought the 
enjoyBgent which those childish things brought with 
thena. Other interests, new occupations, deeper affec- 
tions take the place of the interests, the occupations, ' 
and the affections of our early years. So too should ' 
it be in^religion. Men have dwelt upon the love of 
God because they could not satisfy the craving of 
Mture for the love of their fellow-men. They have 
looked forwaisd to eternal happiness in a future life 
because they could not find temporary happiness in 
this. It is these reflections which point out iSie Yfay 
in which the void left by the removal of the religious 

V affections should hereafter be suppUed.’ The effort of 
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those who cannot turn for consolation to a friend in 
.^eaven should be to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
' pn earth, to widen the range of human sympathy and 
to increase its depth. We should seek that love i^, 
one another which we have hitherto been required t<^;^ 
seek in God. Above all, we should sweep away those 
barriers of convention and fancied propriety which 
continually hinder the free expression of affection, aiftl 
force us to tii^n from the restrictions of the world 
to One towards whom there need be no irksome con- 
formity fo artificial regulation, and in speaking to 
whom we are under no shadow of reserve. 

Were we thus permitted to find in our fellow- 
creatures that sympathy which so many m.ourners, 
so many sufferers, so many lonely hearts, ^ve feen 
compelled to find only in the idea of their heavenly 
j Father, I hesitate not to say- that the conflations 
I of the new religion wquld far surpass in j^ijai^th 
I and their perfection all those that were offe^ .by 
f, the old. Towards such increasing vand such^deepen- 
t ing of the sympathies Of humanity I bcHeve'-it^t 
we are continually tending even now. ' Mi^^ime,^^ 
I while we <are still far from the promised latid, the;V. 
I adherents of the universal religion are not withoht'avf 'i 
U lwippine.ss of their own. Their ifth is at least a' faith’ 

• ,of perfect peace. Untroubled by the storms of com 4 
I troversy, in which so many others are tossed about, 

^ they can welcome all men as brotliers in faith, for 
i all of them, even the most hostile, con^ibute to 
[supply the stones of the broad foundation upon which 
1 their philosophy is built. Those therefore who con- 
tend against them, be it even with vehemcnee and 
passion, yield them involuntary help in brii^*^ the 
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materials upon which their judgment is formed. No 
man can truly oppose their religion, for he who seems 
to be hostile to it is himself but one of the notes 
a^ck by the Unknowable Cause, whi'ch so plays 
upon the vast instrument of humanity as to bring 
harmony out of jangling sounds, and to produce 
th# universal chords of truth from the individuiil dis- 
cords of error. Scientific discoveries and philosophic 
■•inquiries, so fatal to other creeds, tmich not the 
universal religion. *' They who accept it can but desire 
the increase of knowledge, for even though new facts 
and deeper reasoning should overtlirow something of 
what they have hitherto believed anti taught, they 
will rejoice that their mistakes should be corrected, 
and tiieir imperfections brought to light. They desire 
but the Truth, and the Truth has made them free. 
And.an ii^;:iheir thoughts they ‘can wish nothing so 
mu^h ^ j^dinpw and to believe that which is true, so 
in, tni^ir hyes they will express the serenity which 
that/<3e8i^e will inevitably bring. They are not 
paip.ed. drvtroubled because other men see not as 
\t^y.'46e. { They have no vain hope of a unity of 
the very conditions of our being do 
'Iql^nnit. They aim not at conquering the minds 
:h^^en; far rather would they stimulate and help 
iliem to discover a higher Truth than they thcm.selves 
■ haye been permitted to know. Jthd as their action 
wi|lithus be inspi|ed with the hope of contributing 
tWsir mite to the treasury of human knowledge, well- 
being, anfl, moral good, so their death will be the 
expression of that peaceful faith which has sustitine^ 
their lives. V Even though torn away when, in their 
own judg&ent, they ha^e still much to do, they will 
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not repine at the necessity of leaving it unrlone, even 
though they arc well aware that their names, which 
might have been illustrious in the annals of our race, 
will now be “buried in oblivion. For the disappear- 
ance of a single life is but a ripple on the ocean of 
humanity, and humanity feels it not. Hence thej’ 
will meet their end “ sustained and soothed by an 
unfaltering trust,” 

•» 

“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch ' 

About him, and lies down' to pleasant dreams,” 

But the opposite fate, sometimes still more terrible, 
that of continuing to live when the joys of life are 
gone, and its purest happiness is toned into the 
bitterest. pain, will be accepted too. Thus they will 
be willing, if need be, to remain in a world Where 
their labour is not yet ended, even though that 
“labour be mought through suffering, despondency, 
and sorrow } ■willing also, if need be^' to meet the 
universal IctjAev^n though it strike them in- the 
dfiffit oif pr^feperity, happiness, and hope; bowing in 
either case to the ..verdict of fate with manurmuring 
resignation and fearless" calm. 


THE END. 
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Ego, consciousnex.^ of tlio, ii, 4.39 
Elisha, an Amazulu, ii, 254 
.Elohim, the, ii. 407, 408 
Epistles, the, of the E'ew Testament, 
gciioral burden of, ii. 341, 312 
Equilibrium of soul, Ohiii 0 .so definition 
of, ii. 37 . 

Essencs, the, i, 109 

Essence, the ultimate, of Bmlunanhun, 
ii. 404, 40.5 

Evil, origin of, Hebrew iiccouut of, ii, 
228, 229 ; Buddhist account, ii. 232, 
233 

Evolution llieory, its dark spot, ii. 407 ; 

its great triumph, ii. 40.8 
Exi.st-ence the .source of cvi.1, ii, 142-A.4M ; 

at bottom, what? ii. 402 
.E.vorcis{’< iiTiiong the Jc'v.s, i. 270 ; 

among the di.sciple.s of Christ, i. 271 
Experience as a test of truth, ii. 428, 
429 

Ezekiel Iho propdiet and his proplieciox, 
ii. 291-29.) 

Fa mi and belief distinguished, i. 0; 
and works, Scn))tui‘e conltovcrsy on, 
ii. 312, 343; and belief, , relations of, 
ii, 472, 174 ' 

l*5esting rt..s a religiotis rite, i. 52 
Festival.**, idea of, i. 48; natural Reason 
of,!. 48 ; in 0\iinea, China, &c., i. 49 ; 
New-Year’s day in China, i. 50 ; Christ- 
mas, i. 50 ; among the .Tews, i. ;il. ; 
three kinds of, i. 5!, 52; of Peru- 
viiUKS, i. 53 

Fetisli. idea of a, i. 100; power to 
ch.srm, i. 1(11 ; -priests a.s healers, i. 
172 

Fire a sacred symbol, i. 54 ; invocation 
of, ii. 1()4 ; Parsec worship, ii. 170, 
171 

F<-rco, po-sistence of, ii. 420-427 ; llor- 
bort Spencer on, ii. 427, 40li ; the no- 
tion of, ii. 484 
Fro.shHo.stra, i. 2.')0, 2.31 
Fravnshis, the, ii. lb«S 

C,\DABKN'>; demoniac, the, i. 316 
Gatha, the lift!), i. 22iD accio.mt of the 
first, ii. 1.57 -159; tlm second, ii. ITi'f. 
160; third, ii. lOO, 161; fourth and 
fifth, ii. 161, 162 

Gathfis, the five, antiquity of, ii. 156; 

account of, ii. 157-162^ 

Oenilenesa, ]/»o-tso on, ii. 69 
Ghost, the Holy, in Ciiristian avt, ii. 
411, 412 ; generally 'Uiworsiupped, ii. 
413 

God, personality of, not an e.s8cutinl 
element in religious belief, ii. 487 ; 
loss of personality of, a gain, ii, 488 . 
God of LsnieJ, the, In's imperious atti- 
tude, ii. .393; .'irbitrary conduct towards 
man in I’aiiulise, ‘ ii. 304, 30.5; bis 
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conmiHUtl AbfalirjTi;, ii. ??05 \ a Bra- 
njJiwiciU coTitrast, ii. iiOo ; his favonrit” 
isni for Abel, ii. iJOb, for AbraJjani, 
Isaac, anfl J:\cob, ii. 300, 307 ; panisan* 
ship in Jolivorini,' the Israolitcs from 
Bgypfc, ii. 307, ami ^riving thetti Oa- 
jirtan, ii. 308; cxartingarni *'jcalou«,” 
it. 308; anger at the calf-iOohters, ii. 
30{.> ; troatnunt '-f the Israelites in the 
vilrlenn'ss, ii. 310, 3.H ; capricions- 
uoes, ii. 311, 3i*J, ill the jntnisMment 
by deinge, ii. 312, towjuvls the buiMcrs 
of Bahel, ii. 312, in regard to Balaa'ii, 
ii. 312, is'adah and Ahilni, it. .3)3, t)ie 
man that toucliPfi the ark, ij. 313 ; his 
rejection «)f Sunl, ii. 314 ; preference 
’'i'or Saninel, ii, 314; treaUnent of 
Ahab, ii. 31.4 ; liifl trentnient of alien 
nations, ii. 3Jo; his legis^VAtion, ii. 
3IG, in regard to ttio Sabbath, ii. 3l7, 
idolatry, ii. 317, iilial inipioty, ii. 317 ; 
anthropomorjdiic cono{?]»tions of, ii. 
310, 320 ; better elenit*nt.s in the ideal, 
ii. 321, 322. 

(lod of i'ljtistendoin, the, differs from 
the God of Israel, ii. 308 ; his -wor-st 
action, ii. 300 ; the change accounted 
for, ii. 300, 370 ; no longer the God of 
a race, ii. 370 ; ojie blot on his char* 
acter, makes punishmont eternal, ii. 
371, 372 ; step towards a juilder view, 
PuT'gatoi’y, ii. 373 ; recent still milder 
conceptions, ii. 374 

God the .Fatlier in mediamd art, ii. 410, 

411 

God, belief in, as Father, ii. 433 ; as Bon, 
ii. 433, 434 ; as S|iivit, ii. 434 
God among the Fijians, ii. 380, 300 ; 
among the Kafirs, ii, 300-303; the Ne- 
gr(a;s, ii. 303, 304; the Greenlanders, ii. 
304; original AiiKnicatiH, ii. 304, 303,' 
the great religions of the world, ii. 
305 ; of Buddhism, ii. 395-397 ; iiiferior 
and superior, ii. 397 

God, the Ivigheat, recogni.sed amidst in- 
ferior, worshipjied gods, in Guinea, ii. 
398; among the Kafiivs, ii. 398; iu Bierr,-!, 
Leoue, ii. 399 ; in Dahomey, ii. 309 ; 
among the Ashantees, ii. 309, 400; in 
Mexico and I’eiu, ii- 400; in Bahaeism, 
ii. 401 ; among the Jliiidn.s, ii, 401-407 ; 
in Judaism, ii, 407, 408: in Christianity, 
ii. 409- 41 1 ; various c.xplanatioiis of the 
idea of. ii. 410, of common realism, ii. 

417, 4.o7, of metaphysical realism, ii. 

418, 419, 4.57; com]>arativo estimate 
of these theurios, ii. 419 -421 : of mode- 
rate idealists, ii. 421-425, 4.58, of ex- 
treme ide.ali.sm, ii. 42.5, 458; philo- 
sophical conclusion, ii. 420-428 

Gods appealed to .as men, i. 29, ;>() 
Goethe, quotation, ii. 64 
Gopa, wife of Buddhn, i. 223 -225 
Gospels, the, i. 255 ; criticism of the 
navriitives, i, 255-260 ; discretJaneWin 


regard to the giniAthrgif's, i, 280 -28! ; 
Hccomik of Cbvist's hirth, i. 28.5, 286 ; 
discrepaiicief; i-i'giu-ding (^lirisCs huhi- 
tation, i. 310 ; regarrliug the calling of 
his first dbciyiles, i. 311,312; dl^ore- 
pancies al'oufc ilio sermovr on tlie 
Jlouiit, i, 315 ; hopi.lossiH.‘s«of cln ono- 
logy* i. 3J.5 ; account; •>! (Uirist’s entry 
into Jeni'ideiii, i. 33.0; account of the 
fig-tree, i. 331 ; account, of Christ's 
anointing, i. 332 ; accounts of Christ’s 
betrayal by.liuhis, i. 335, 336; accounf 
of (;iirist’s last passover, i. 337-339 ; 
ftccounts of Oiiii^t’s passion, 310, 341 ; 
account of Oin'ist’s arrest, i. .341, 
342. of Jesus before the Bjinhcdrim, 

i. 343,341, «>f Jesus before Pilate, i. 

345--3»47, of ilic (;rucilixioij,i.34.8' 3r>2, 
of the resurrection, i. 353-361; acc/junt 
of Christ’s Imeago and hirthplaoe, i. 
390 -393 ^ ' j 

Greece, gods of, ii, 492 
Groves, sacred, in Africa and tlie South 
Sous, i. 153 

II. \ BA KK UK, the prophet, ii. 286 
Haggai, hi.s propliecy, ii, 29fi 
Hunyfites, i. 247 
Haoina, the plant, L 40, 41 
Uari.schandva, legend of,’ii. 24T-244 
K.arinony, ('hinose s]'iritua1., ii. 37 
Haug, Dr, on the ages of tin? Ve«las, ii. 
81, 82; his tmuslalion of Iho Gatlms, 

ii. 155 

ITca, deci’Oe against the King of, ii. 

51 , 

Heaven and hell, Mahometan, ii. 200, 201 
Heaven, Chinese definition of, ii. 38 
Hehre.ws, the, its teaching, as contrasted 
with that of James, ii. 342”-.‘l44 
Hegira, the, i. 2.‘'9 

Hi;re’.s conoej>tion of Hepliaifitos, i. 287 
Hermits, Indian, i. 108 
Herod and the birth of Christ, i. 293- 
295 

lb;rod the Tetrarch, fate of, ii. 332 
Heu King, political economy of, ii. 4.5 
Hmkiuh, ami rsaiah, ii. 255 ; divine 
f.avonr to, ii, 256 ; ingloi;ious reign of, 
ii. 258 

Hilki.ah, and his lissociates, and Josiali. 
ii. 210, 212 

Hindus, riuial among the, i. 47; festi- 
vals among the, i, 49, .51 
Hodgson, hi.s discovery in Noiiaul, ii. U2 
H<>ma, the god, ii. 18:1-185 
Jfoma-Yasht, the, ii. 183 
Homer, poein-s of, ii. 27, 28 
Horace, quotation, ii. 68 
Hosejt, the prophet, ii. 278 
How-tseih, juimculous hh tli^of, i. 28tS 
Huron, prayer of a, i. 22 # 

Hymns, V'odio, of oursing, ii. 268, 269 
Hysteria in Judfea in the d'ays of Christ, 
1. 269, 270 
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Ibos, sacrifices ajnofig the, i. 34 
Idejjism, its forms, ii. 421 ; liioderate, 
as a solution, ii. 421-425: extreme, 
ii. m 

lUolfttry, tlie crime of, among the Jews, 
ii. 317 

Immortality of the^soiil, not an article 
ia either the IViKhliiia tor Jewish ereetl, 

U. 442 ; the (h ci'k and Uoman philo- 
sophers on, ii. 442, 443 
Incas, the wor-sliip of, hy images, ii. .‘itK) 
Indian, Nootka, prayer of, i. 22 
Indra, his praises, ii. 8tJ ; Ids .soma- 
driuking, ii. 67 ; the Imliau >5vns, ii. 87 
Infallibility of the clergy, i. 188 
Iiispjj utiou of .sacred books, ii. 4, 5 ; 

among the Chiue.se, ii. 17- U) 
lu.sti'uctioji, Chinese definition of, ii. 37 
lnttM«^jret;uion, forced, of sacred book.s, 
ii. 2-20 

l.saac. tlio .saeit/ioe of, an fiidiau parallel 
to, ii. 241-244 

Isaiali quoted to prove Messiahsliip of 
Chiiat, i. 53il as a pro- 

pliecy of Clirlst, i. 3i)G ; hi.s rank as a 
pro[)hot, ii. 279 ; (lattes of his pro- 
{diecies, ii. 280 ; cjirliest stratum of » 
iiis propbt'cic.s, ii. 280; contrast with i 
Joel, ii. 2S1 ; on the Jcrusalom ladies, ' 
ii. 281 ; second part. ii. 281 ; .accopU 
the divine call, ii. 282 ; third part, ! 
ii, 282; fourth part, ii. 282, 2.83; j 
fifth, sixth, and .seventh parts, ii. 283 ; j 
vision of ilie future, ii. 283 i 

Jacob, his bargain with .fehova^., i. 29 ; | 
his conduct to Esau, ii. 307 i 

Jjibveh, the holy name, ii. 408 j 

J-arncs, the Kjnstle of, its teaching con- 1 
ti-aatcd with that of the Htjbrows, [ 
ii. 342, 343 ! 

Jeiiovah, hi.s pr:iisc-.s i.n the Psalms, i. 28 j 
;uk 1 Adonai, ii. 407, 40.S j 

.Teieiniah, the prophet, ii. 287 ; his call, i 
ii, 287, 288 ; denunciatory prophecio.s, 
ii. 288, 289 ; ahd Pusliur, ii, 289 ; 
analysis of his pi<oi)hecies, ii. 2S9, 
290 ; hamentations of, ii. 291 
Jesus Ghriat, the hi.storical (.see Chujst), 
fliflionlties in regard to materials for 
his life, i. 2.54; compared with the 
mythical, and the ideal, , i. 255 ; 
his sayings credibly roported, i, 
25G ; crifcici.sm of his doing.s, i. 257 ; 
further tests applied, i. 2o7 -2(K); his 
parents and family, i. 2fi0"2fi2; his. 
mother, i. 201 ; birth at Nazareth, i. 
202 ; originally a carpenter, i. 203 ; 
influence of John the. Baptist, i. 203, 
264 ; comes forth a 51.c.s.siah, i. 204 ; 
boldly averts his claim, i. 203 ; his 
early disciplrs, the three most inti- 
mate, i. 265, 260 ; female followers, i. 
206 ; his own family and neighbours 
unfrieudiy to his missioji, i. 207, 208; 


his public teachiug, i. 268; .state of 
J udaja at the time, i. 268, 269 ; casts 
out devils, i. 270, 271 ; hi.s sermons 
and parable.^, i. 272 ; authority as a 
teacher, i, 272, 273 ; offends llio Jews 
by forgiving sin, i. 273 ; disregard of 
Sabbatical customs, i. 273; claiming 
Messiah.sliip, i. 273, 274; abusing his 
enemies, i, 274 ; violent conduct in the 
Temple, i. 274; bi.s botrayal and ap- 
piohensioD, i. 275 ; accusaciou ami 
trial, i. 270 ; tho witnesses and his do- 
feiice, i. 270, 277 ; iiis conJeiniiation, 
i, 277 ; hoforc Pibite, i. 277 ; cruci- 
fixion, i. 278 ; intoriiient. i. 278 
Jesus, of tho Gospels, imlifi’ereuco to al- 
leged linoago ami birthjdaco, i. 388V 
helicved to hoof Nazareth, i. 391; mi.s- 
applieswi, hire self, i. 395, 

300 ; and the Jewish .S.ibbat h, i. 3‘,)9 
401 ; ofience taken at tlio company h.: 

ami free living, i. 401 ; Ids negloct 
of the tivulition of the elders, i, 402 ; 
views of divorce, i. 403 : on p.aying tri- 
bute, i. 40.3- 405; and the Siidduceers in 
regard to th.'? future .state, i. 405 -408; on 
the two chief coirnminehuonl.s, i. 4t>8 ; 
deijiinciation of tlie Scribe.'?, i. 409, 410 ; 
provokes opposition, i. 411 ; expulsirm 
of the )noney-obangers, i. 411. 412 ; de- 
fence of his conduct, i. 41.3, 41 1 ; gives 
olfonce to ihOfSanbodvim, i, 415; before 
the >Sanhotlrini, i. 415; before Pilate, i, 
417 ; his faith, in his Messialiship, i. 
422 ; conscious of being sou of God, i. 
422, 423; compfimtive modc.s{;y of the 
claim, i. 423; Ms.surtod inferiority to 
the Father, i, 424 ; his relation to the 
law, i, 425, -120 ; his nii.s.sion ctuifiaed 
to the Jew^.s, j. 427, 428; hi.s idea of 
iiis mis.sioii his one thought, i. 428, 
435; Ids warning to lii.s disd]do3 to bo 
roarly, i. 429-431 ; lib ideas of his king- 
dom, i. 4.32 ; his one qualification for 
admission, i. 4.33; Id.s kingdom to bn 
ou earth, i. 434 ; Peter’s confession of, 
i. 430 ; dootrine of hia divinity not 
found in the New Te.stainent, i, 436 ; 
not thouglit to liavo a design of sub- 
verting the Mosaic law, i. 438 ; modern 
laudivtiou of, i. 454 ; materials for evi 
ticism, i. 454, 45.5 ; his fondness for 
contrasts, i. Ififi, 456 ; his resemblance 
to liao-tsc, i, 456 ; aversion to wealth 
ami wcaltliy men, i, 464 -4G6 ; bis doc- 
trine in reganl to invitations to feast.s. 
i. 467 ; parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard, i. 4438 ; Ids asf^sertion of eter- 
nal punisiiment, i. 469 ; his false esti- 
mate of tho power of ].)rayer, i. 470 ; 
his sermon on tlio Mount, i. 471-487 ; 
his doctrine of inurdcr, adultery, and 
perjuj^, i. 472, 473 ; of resiating evil, 
by^yloing good, i. 473, 474 ; his inodci 
prayci', i. 478- 481 ; on the superiority 
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of liofvvenly to temporal interests, i. 

fouinicr of scieiitifio ethics, 
i. 485 ; as a inophet, ooioparrd with 
Buddha and Conftudus, i. 487-490; 
cojiipared with Socrates, i, 490--492; his 
tnuiscondcnt mural i^ranclour, h 403 ; 

:i« a man of sot r<)\v», i, 493-405 
Jbsiis (hnist. Mahomet’s view of, ii. 

Jesus, tlio ideal, of iSt John, peculiarities 
“f the narrutivn, i, 3().o, UhO; iniju-oha- 
hilities, i. 30i); ndsin;; jataarus, i. 3U0, 
3(iS ; at the Tuarriage fennt, i. 5h8, odO ; 
Jicals hy a Avoid, i. 3i»0 ; at the ijool 
of Beth(;sda, i. ; interview’s with 
Natliauael, vVe , i. oOO, 1170, 375; sym- 
, holio iftiieliings, i, 370-372; hist tlis- 
;ourso to his disciples, i. 373; as tiie 
Logos, i. 373, 374 ; oiumejt:; witli Ood, 
as ills fatlier, i. Mifi; last days and 
motmoila, i. 377, 37H 
Jc-sus, the mythical, the accovittls of, i. 
278, 279 ; variety of tiiose, i. 270; the 
genealogio.s, i. 270-284 ; cmiccptiou and 
nativity, i. 285 287 ; mythological par- 
allels, h 287-291 ; iiu)dj,a;vai painting 
of; in tlio w(»mh, i. 289 ; recognition hy 
tim shepherds, i. 201, 292j]»y the Magi, 
i. 293. and Herod, i. 293, 294 ; a dan- 
gerous cliiid, i. 294-297 ; circumcision, 
i, 297 ; recognisod by Sirueou, i. 298, 
hy Anna, i. 299 in the Temple, i.,299, 
300; called ii .Nnzareito, i, 303; his 
haptisin, i. 303-305; message from John 
thoBiiptlst, i. 30o ; temptntioa, i. 307 ; 
comes to Capernaum, i. 308; reasons 
for leaving Nazareth, i. 308, 309; recep- 
tion in l^tizaroth as a preacher, i. 309 ; 
lias an abode, i. 310 ; no ascetic, i. 311 ; 
in comfoi’tahle civcurindaiices, i. 311; j 
collecis followers, i. 311. 312; calls 1 
. Botcr, i. 312; calls iliitthow, i. 313; j 
appoints twelve, i. 313; his four | 
select, i. 313, 314 ; wmrka miracles, i. | 
314 ; Bcrnion on the Mount, i. 314, 315 ; ’ 
licals tlic Gitdaroiie demoniac, i. 3.10; 
expels a devil, and rehukes his dis- 
ciples for their want of faith, i. 317 ; 
lieuls the Byrophenician damsel, i. 317, 
318 ; heals a. leper, i, 315), a parulyti.-., 
i. 320; raises Jairus’ daughttr, i. 320- 
3;23 ; iiealw a woman with an issue of 
hlood, i- 323, the cei'.turion'a servant, 
i, 323, 324 ; lieals a deaf mute, i. 325 ; 
licala a blind man, i. 325, ten lepers, 
i. 325 ; raises the \vido\v\s son, i. 320 ; 
miriicnlously feed.sa iniiltitude, i. 320 ; 
walks on the AvateiVi. 327 ; stills the 
storm, i. 327 ; his transfiguration, i. 
327, 328 ; foretells liis crucifixion and 
resurrection, i. 329 ; triumphal eutiy 
into Jerusalem, 1 329, 330; blasts the 
lig'tfee, i. 331 ; purges the temple, i. 
331; last anointing, i. 332; betrayal 
by Judas, i. 335 ; keeps his last ^ass- 


over, i. 337 ; ihVMtufes the .'lAJppe.r, i. 
330 ; washes his disciples’ feet, i. 340; 
in Gethsonume, i. 340; arrest, i. 341 ; 
before the Bauhedrim, i, 342-3.44 ; be- 
fore IMhifcn, i. 314-348 ; before 1 1 erod, i, 
310; mockery, i, 348; crucitixiou, i. 
348-351 ; last A^iords, j. 351 ; wondot's 
accompanying Ins duatlh, i. 37*1 ; liis 
burial, i. 352, 353 ; resurrection, i. 353 ■ 
3)59; ascennion, i. 300, 301 

Jevv.s, sacrifices among the, i. 35, 37 ; 
]>ra.yeis, i. 40 ; fe.st.i.v:.iU of. i. 40-51 ; 
jnissovcr among, i. 52 ; litc of circum- 
cision among, i. 05 ; liistrirical result ot 
tlrcir rejection of (Jlu ist, i. 379, 380 : 
unjust treatmeut, i. 381 : consi<iei-;i- 
tiuns in extenuation, i. 382 ; ihcir pro- 
vccatious, i. 384 ; liulity 
* M‘.‘ ’ - iin 

Icnsious, i 385; jirslification of ihcir 
M.es'd.'rrric e.xj.>ef.;tuii<*i'js, i. 38ri--3S7 ; 
excusitbb.v ignoraiico as to Clirist's 
lineage, i. 390, 391 ; and (lieir own 
pr()pli(.‘cic.s. i., 392-390 ; treatment of 
(divUt’s miracltry, i. 397 ; their esticmn 
for the Jrfabhatli Invv, j. 398, 399 : 
tiieir nlfencc at Chi'ist for lii.s disre- 
gard of ceremonial obst,'.rv»rjce, i. 398- 
403 ; their right to interrogate Christ, 

i, 402; question to* Jesus ahout tii- 
buto, i. 403-405 ; ju4. olfonce, {umm-. 
uotheists, at Ciirhsl, i, 410; and 
(..liristiaiiiiy’, i. 418, 420; justification 
of their rejection of </liri.st, i. 420 ; 
identified with l.lieir .Bible, ii, 202 ; 
setfjement in Jiuhofi, ii. 202, 203; 
under kings, ii. 203; in cajOivity, .ii. 
203: epoch in their liisioiy, ii. 203; 
their national god. ii. 204- 200; ewvly 
creed not monotheistic, ii. 21)7 *, klolv;- 
tty, 2 OS ; not .lehovislic, only tlie 
priests, ii. 20t)-2i2; df*.*<ds of the cap- 
tivity, ii. 212- 210; unde.*’ the. Macca- 
bees, ii. 210; tbeir jjvido and intoler- 
ance, ii. 210, 217 ; under the Asnio- 
ncaws and the Hereds, ii, 217 ; under 
th;.>.Hoii!:!iis, yt 218; in tMiristendom, 

ii, 218; their tmigimess, ii. 219 

Job, story »>f the book v)f, ir. 205, 206 . 

“ Joc(dyn,” Bamartino's, i. lUS, 119 

Joel, ids prophecy, ii. 27(3; and Isaiah, 
ii. 2<S| . , 

John Bnjdjst. asceticism (.*f, i. 110, 283. 
264 ; baptizes Obrist, i. 305 ; .message* 
from }»rison to (fijri.st, i. 306; Christ's 
estimate of, i. 3(M> 

John, Gospel of, silence aboAit miracn-' 
Ions conception, i. 285; 'account of 
Christ’s bapti.sin, i. 3(l5; nccimnt of 
the crucifixion, i. 352; on Clui^it’s 
divinity, i. 436, 437 ; its Ajiiuc iu evi- 
dence, i. 437 * 

John, the apostle, the b(doved disciple, 
i. 370 ; lii.s Gosjiel, its fondnes.'? for .sym- 
bolic. si»eeoh, i. <>70-372; for obycuio 
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tlioologicnlqnostions, i. 1572, 373; <^oc' 
trine of tbo Logos, i. 373, 374; his 
Oospol na regiinis Ohrist’s birthplace 
and lineage, i. 31-1, 3b2 
^Tohii, tiic tl»i*oe epistl(?s of, ii. 8l7r, 34<> 
Jonaln book jnid stoi-y of, ii. 2117, 208 
Jongleurs, the, in New Trance, instaila- 
tion of, i. Ho 

Jordan, crossing the, nu Iiidivan parsdlel, 
ii. 250 

Josf*|>l), the fivMier of Josns, i. .250, 230, 
285, 205, :5()1 

Jusiah, Jehovistio \'ov.p fNtat under, ii. 

210-212 , I 

Judas, hi« lictrayal of Jesus, i. 275; ' 
slfmdtT iigainst, i. 333 ; VfCtrays Christ, 

}. :Mi) ; lijyth of his unhappy end, i. 
33C, 337 ; charged with his intomled 
crinid" at tin; last auiipt-r, i. 338, 330 ; 
nri'cst of Christ,' i. 342 
Jinlaisni.iiiitngoi^isuTi to ascetic?isni, i. 100 ; 
of John the Baptist, i. JlO; tendency 
of Ohiistiauity to encoiirnp, i. 110 ; 
idea of, i. 1.1 J ; Protestant ttisregardof, 
i. 112 ; and Christianity, i. 438 ; and tlio 
sjpoafclo Paul, i, 441-444 ; and the early 
Church, i. 440 

K.\wiTi«, prayer of, i, 23 ; sacrifice among 
tliC, i. 34, 35 ; sneezing an omenoniottg, 

i. 131 ; other omens among, i. 131 
..Kuina., burning of, i. 52; invoked to 

curse, ii. 209 

Kantaka, iiorse of Buddha, i, 225 
Kiiiana. the, of .Buddhist, ctliios, in 152 
Kava* Vistaspa, i, 230, 231 i 

Keightley, data from, on saiufc-worsliip 
ill T light nd, ii. 414 

Khadija., the lirsi. wife of Mahomet, i. 
235 ; her rtdatiowH wilh tho prophet,!, 
235; her doatii, i. 23S 
Ivhonla-Avesta, tlie, ii. 180--190; itsuso, 

ii. 180; subject-matter and date, ii. 
181. ^ 

King, the, meaning of the term, ii. 31 ; 
tljo live, ii. 31, 32 

Kimrdom of heaven, Christ’s idea of, i. 

428 -433 ; rauPs, i. 448 J' Peter’s, i. 449 
dvoian, style of, i. 245, ii. 14,29; the .staple 
of, i. 253; the single authorship and 
unity of, ii. B)1 ; apology for its style, 
ii. 191 ; trtinslations, ii. 191 ; origin and 
formation t>f, ii. 191, 192 ; original 
copy, ii. 192, 103; airfingemciit, ii. 193 ; 
tlu-mcft, ii. 193, 194; specimens, ii. 194- 
201 ; its paradise, ii. 209 ; its hell, ii. 
201 

KoTO.si, Ills discovery, ii. 112 
itosli, investiluro witli the, i. 80 
Kvonos, his diead of his childroj, i, 295 
Ivunala, leg'^nd of, ii. 153 
ICyro#;' a dangerous child, i. 298 

Lady, n [tioufi, ii. 125 

Lao-tse, probable datv of birth, i. 210; 


admonition to CvufuciuH, i.^2T0; ac- 
count of liimsolf, i. 211 ; ref-fiiibh'd 
Plato’s philosopher, i. 212; his style 
similar to Olirist/s, i. 458 ; the chi is- 
tiauity (»f, i. 474 ; left writiiigs, ii. 82 ; 
desoripfciou of Tao, ii. 03; conception 
of goudiiciis, ii. 08; on g«;ntlcness, ii, 
89 ; against luxury, ii. 70 ; has three 
cariUnal virtuo.s, in 71 ; niysticism, ii. 
72 ; conception of God, ii. ?3, 74; bis 
character and teiiching, ii. 74 
Lazarus, story of, peculiar to .lohn’s 
Oosutd, i. . 333 ; his resun’oetiou, i. 308- 
308 ‘ 

Laz.arns and Oives, i. 402, 408, 489 
Logge, Dr ffamo.s, his Clniio.se classics, ii. 
30; his opinion of the authorship of 
OlPun Ts’ew, i. 58 
Logislation'Helvrew, ii. 318-319 
jjiiiations in sacrilice, i. 41 ; in Tartary, 
}:>umoa, Thibet, i, 4!.. 

Life, vital forces, Indian apologue, ii. 
103, 104 

Linga, the, worship of, i. 51 
Lucretius on immortal if y, ii. 443 
Jjuke, ids genealogy of Jesus, i. 280-281 ; 
account of mivfK’ulous (,'onco[ttion end 
birth, i. 288, 287 ; account of the sheii- 
herda, i. 291, 292 ; acc.mnt of Christ's 
infancy, i. 297; dj.s(:repanciea with Mat- 
thew, i. 300 -303 ; his freer spirit, i. 303 ; 
accoufib «f the call of Peter, i. 312 ; 
Tmion of the senrion on the MouutJ, 
315; account of lunatic hoy, i. 317; 
his partiality for iiogels, ii. 328; ac- 
companies 1'aul, ii. 338 
Lnn Yu, the, date of, ii. 33; suhjoct- 
matter, ii. 33 ; its Boswellian minute- 
iHiSS of detail, ii. 3.3 ^ 

Luxury, Lao-T.so on, ii. 70 

Maoi and tlie birth of Christ, i. 293-295 
Mahomet, pretensions of, to Cm super- 
natural, i. 148 ; the last of the great. 
propliotH, i. 234 ; his religion .self-de- 
livcd, i. 235: his parents and birth, i. 
335; ills original social position, i. 235 ; 
mariies Khadija, i. 235; his iirsfciovO' 
lation, i. 23.5; ])asses tlirouah the 
period of the “ Kverlnsting No,” i. 
238 ; Oahriol hi.s guard iiin angel, i. 238 ; 
first discijdes; u 2118 ; his doctvine.s 
provoke jier«ocution, i. 238 ; his mo- 
I inentary relapse into idolatry, and re- 
pentance, i, 237; persecution of his 
family, i. 237 ; binds by a vow pilgrims 
from Medina, i. 238 ; his flight to 
Medina,!. 230; success there, i. 239; 
war with ]M.t;cc|i, i. 2.39 ; truce with the 
Meccans, i. 240; summons crowned 
hmU to submit to bi.s ridigion, i. 241 ; 
first pilgrimage to Mecca, i. 241 ; ontens 
Mecca in triumph, i. 2^; proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants, i. 243 ; lipal 
triumph and death, i. 244 ; his cliarr 
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nv opon quoslion, i, 214 ; Tug 
sincority, i. ‘245-217 ; scriise of inspira- 
tion, i. *215 ; ihne-sei'ving’ witlisl, i, | 
‘245 ; inspire*] poetic styie, i, 245 ; Ini' ' 
proiiocessors, i. 247 ; his sources of in- 
formation, 1 . ‘217 ; lakes to tliosword, 1 , 
218 ; cotii.luct to t.}ie .Tows, i. 2-18, 249 ; | 
liis weak ]^oirit, i. 240, 250 ; liis harem, j 
L ‘250 ; liis iiiiirriages, i. 25.1 ; his jeal- 
ousy, i, 252 ; trium’ph of hjg reli^ioUj 
i, 255, 254 ; aristocratic (l(!scr?iii, i. 285 ; 
{iiito-Tiatiil intimations of hisgreat.Fioss, 

i. 201 ; the infant naroi^nised l*y his 
grandfather, i. 209 ; l.is atve under the 
new revelati'm, in 104 ; Ids stock -in- 
trade, ii, .105; view of his pronlietie 
function, ii. JOd; propliets acknow- 
ledged hy, ii. J06; views of Christ, ii. 
10i; -.108 ; of idrnself, ii. 1^.), 2(K),; ad- 
dress of God to, ii. 109 

Malacdd. on saenfioes to God, i. 38 ; pro- 
pheci«*H of, ii. ‘290, 297 
Man, tlie wise and tho fool, chapter from, 

ii, Hit 

Ma,ng, on high-mindedness, his tenohing 
similar t<» OhrisHs, i. 457 ; a disciple of 
Confucius, ii. 99 ; his wotka, ii. oO, 40 ; 
late introduction to the canon, ii. 40, 

41 ; his democratic philosoydiy, ii. 41 ; 
his view of how heaven makes known 
its will, j.i. 42, 48; notions of good 
governmont, ii. 43, 44 ; a politieal eco- 
TK(mi.st, ii, 45 ; lii.s regard for propriety, 
ii. 45, 4d ; his faith in hnmaii iiatuie, 
ii. 40, 47 ; hU niorjil tone, ii. 48 
Maiiu, code of, on legal and illegal forms 
of mai riage, i. 82, S3 ; the typical an- 
cestor of men, ii. 107 ; and tiie deluge, 
ii. 238, 239 

iMark, Gospel of, its credibility, i, 259 ; 
omits miraculous com:ey)tion, i. 285; 
acconnt of Christ's baptism, i. 304 ; 
reference to (^/hrist’s temptation, i, 
307 ^ ^ ' 

Marriage, rites at, peculiar to civili.‘<eil 
nations, i. 81 ; in (.Vylon, i. 81 ; in Thi- 
bet, j, 82 : according t<» the code of 
M:iuu, i.Sli ; among i’nrset‘s, Jews, and 
Chvistian.i, i. 83 ; witii strangers, among 
the Jow.s, ii. 318 

M.aniage-tio, -j-ho, Clirist on, i. 403 
Maruts, the, prayer to, i. 24, 28 ; thtdr 
nature, ii. 89 ■ 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, i. 281, 257, 
280 285-287, 301, 303 ; at tlie cross, i. 
350 

Masses for the dead, i.^8S 
M.ateriaiism,iUTjphi]ofiophic, ii. 451 
Matthew, his genealogy of Jesus, I. 2?0- 
284 ; ;u^connt, of miraculous; coneejd ion, 
and liirth, i. 285, 280 ; a.ccounfc of the 
Magi, i 203; reticenco about infancy 
of Christ, i. 297 ; djscropancje.s with 
Luke, i. ilOO-303; call of, i. 3H^; ver- 
siou of sermou on the Mount, i, 315; 


his mi«.appropn;ition of prophoev, 
393-3!t5 

Mrtvrt Devi, her dream, i. 221 ; lier preg-.- 
nancy, i, 221 ; delivery of a son, i. 2t'2 ; 
death, ihereafier, i. *22‘2 
Maya, her gestalion-time, i. 289 
Moan, tho, Chine.^,- doctrine *..>f, ii. 36, 37 
Mencius. Bee Mang 
M essiah, the, the teim, i. 386, 387 ; Jew- 
ish ideas of, i. 386, 387 ; tlioso ■ideas 'not 
responded to by Christ, i. 387 ; pie- 
.sumptuous Cliri.stifin inierpretations, i. 
388, 389; predictions as to lineage and 
birth, i. 389-393 ; as son t>f David, i, 
300 ; predicliors.s of bisbirth from a vir- 
gin, i. 393, 304 ; in 63d of Lsaiuh, i, 30i> 
Metapbysies, lluddhist, ii. .141, 145 
Mexmo, human and other sac/'Uices in, h 
33, .35, .36; worship in, i. 47 ; hm5;i) rites 
in, 8G ; ini)na,sl:icisMi ip, i. 100-102 
Mexican festival for vaiFi, i. 25 
Micsib, tho propijt'.^y ()f, ii. 285 
Mill, J. B., amotauiiysical rcidist, ii. 424 
Mind, not rosolvaliJo in matter, or pi.y- 
sical cause, ii. 4-1 4 -4 19. 

MiraoleH as credentials of the divine, i. 
346, 147 ; of lluddhism, i, 147 ; atnong 
the Mongols, i. 148 ; among the .M')S- 
leius, i. 148; of (.'UiistiJmiiy, i. 149; 
in the curly Churcli, i. 149, loO ; of the 
Moirnons. j. 150, 151 ; in.4ufticjefu.-y of 
tlio evidence in the case of Christ, i. 
397, 398 

Mite, tho widow’s, i. 4.59, 460 
Mithra, tlie god, ii. 133, 139, 1.68 
Mitrr.i ii. 91 

Moments, four sacred, i. 55 
Hktonastijuam in Me.'fico jcnd Tern, i. 100- 
104. ; among the Buddliists, i. 105-108 ; 
in Siam, i. 107 ; in Kepaul, i. 107 ; in 
Christianity, i. lit). 111 
Monk, .Buddi.nst, condemned to monkey- 
hood, ii. 254 

Monotheism, fate of, i.41G 
Monte*;uitna ami hvjntiin sacriticos, i. 33 
Mormons, the, /lai.»r. ti> siipornatiirtil 
gifts, i. ir»0, JfM 

Mo.scs, a dungt^rouR child, i. 296 ; ad<lross 
of God t*i, ii. 199 ; tho ton comin;i.u<lr 
ineiits of, ii. 245, 2'lt» ; cumnnmdment.s 
of the tabh'S of stone given to. ii. 2!8, 
249 > mercifulness, ii. 309 ; divine 
manifestaiions to, ii. 320 
Mosleni.s, prayer among the, i. 47 
Muir, J.>r, Sanskrit texts, ii 77 
Muller, Max, translator of .Kig- Vrda-Ban- 
Jjita, ii. 77 ; account of the Vedas, ii. 
81), 81; on th<? supreme god of the 
Himlus, ii. 405, 406 

]MythK, Un’cc classe.s of, .'iboiit Je.sns, i. 
279 ; instance <.>f fii-st, ordjr, i. 284,285,. 
287 ; of the dangerous cl|.jld, i,*293; cd’ 
IVi-seus hii-rli, i. 295; of Oidiponsi., i. 
29.5 ; of Christ’.s baptisni, i. 30.5 ; iiiiui- 
tration of the glowth of, i. 334 
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Kaoaudjdna, tliauraaturgic powers of, 

i. 147 

JSiHimii). the* pr6i;)het, ami liis prophci’Vj 

ii. 2S5 

Natliunf.«i, i. %% 375 
Nature, Chinese of, ii. 37^ 

Nauf^ikaa, :i ChineMO,*'ii. 5G 
Nazuretli Christ’s rcjnUed hii thplace, 
i. 301 

Nazavites, tlie, i. 109 
Neamhrr on feho Jiniaism of the early 
Ohmeh, i. 410, 447 
Newman, l’Vajiiri.s IV'., ii. 374 
Nicodemim, i. .lliO, .'>71, 373, 375 
Nidaims, the iwoho, ii. 143 -115 
Nirvana, tlieory of, ii. 143, 144 ; aacriOce 
of, ii. 14S 

prophecy of, ii. 284 

Objects, holy, iu ro;ru, i. 101 ; trees a.s, 
i. it>2 : ardmaia ii«, i. 102; serpents as, 
i. lO.'i; images a, s, i. 104 
Odes, Criim.’se, traditioual interpretation 
of, ii. 10-1!* 

OlTorings, religious, in Bierrn Leone, i. 

93 ; in Tai tary, i. !M 
Oidipous, i. *.'95 

Omar, iii.s couvfir.sion to M:ihonictani.sm, 
i. 237 

Omens, divine, i. 125 ; in dreams, i. 125- 
130; in sneezing,!. 130-132; inteipro* 
tation of, i. 133; from llight of efiglo.s, 
.133; from h honso turning back, i. 
133; rnnii bloating of a siieo.p, i. 133; 
among the K!itir.s and Cliine.se, i. 133, 
134; ill Ceylon, i. 134, 135; 'n llu 
heaven-s!, i. 135; in Ta.citns, i. 135, 
136; if.i Ireliiiul amd Seotland, i, 130; 
at birth of great men, 130, 137 
Ophite.s, the, thoir wojsship, j. 103 
Ordeals, as a moral test, i. 143; in 
Western Africa, i. 143; among th.o 
Hebrews, i, 144; among the Negroes, 
i, 145; {imong the Osiiacl's, i. 140 
Orders, holy, in tho Cyuich of Lrigland, 

i. 117, 1.18; .iJuddhis .tnontistic rules, 

ii. 124, 125 

Ormafd. 8co AHmfiAUm)A 

Pacfiacamac, or the universril .soul, ii. 

400 

Palestine, s'ate of, m days of Christ, 
i. 208, 26!) 

Tharker, Theodore, ii. 374 
l^arsees, siicriliccs among tiie, i. 37 ; 
prayers, i. 40; festival-s of, I 49; 
baidism among, i. 61, 62; Imrial rites, 

i. ^ir, 88 

Pavseeism, ri.sc of, ii. 157 ; reformers’ 
hymn, il 1#8 ; religious zeal of, ii; 159 ; 
object-s.i^fi worship, ii. 163; tire-wor- 
ship, *ii. iOi, 171; confession of faith, 

ii. 165, 166 ; now divinitie.s, ii. 1G6-- 
168; respect for dogs, ii, 176-178; 
respect for purity, ii. 17^^, 179 ; later 


iiincs of, ii. 188, 1,89 : eight- cornniand- 
uumts t)f, ii. 247, 248 
Passover, the Jew'ish, i. 52 
Patets, the Parsec, ii. 185 -187 
Ih ■ Pole . thi ' Jiida id 
Home; ii. 317, 318 

Paul, his imlojamdcnceand concession to 
Jewish prejudices, i. 411, 442; his 
view:! of the Mosaic law, i. 443, 444; 
idea of the coming of Christ, i. 44S, 
449 ; as a persecutor, ii. 32:) ; account;'* 
of his conversion, ii. 32!) '331 ; his con- 
secration, ii. 33)2 : at P:i|.»hos, ii. ,332 ; in 
Antioch, ii. 3>33; at Lystra, taken foi- 
Hermes’, ii. 333; for a god, ii. 333; 
paraliel in the case of Sir Francis 
Dr, M, 

parts with liarnahaa, ii. 336 ; clmosi-s 
kSilas, ii. ‘fj.36 ; at riHli|>pi, ii. 3.37 ; at; 
.Athens, ii, 337 ; at i.'onnth, ii. 3.37 ; at 
Fphesus, ii. 3.37, : jit 'Ihoas, ii. 3!>'.) ; 

at Jcriisalem, ii. 339, 310; appoal io 
Ca5s.u‘, ii. 340 ; in itotne, ii. 311 ; his 
equal aposlleship, ii. 346 .348 ; ids 
epistles, tlmir stylo and sjurit, ii. 349 ; 
his reasoning powers, ii. .319, 3,50; his 
exclusive regard for osscntiul pn.n- 
c.iidos, li. 350, 3.51; ihmnmnatiop of o<»- 
b‘.dnt:ir-ion with a .stepmother, ii, 35.3, 
354; against proKiitution, ii. 35' ( ; 
views on matrimony, ii. 356, 358, 35!), 

preference for celiVnicy, ii. 359 ; allows 
bishops and de.acons to marry, ii. 35!) ; 
on divorce, il. 362 ; on the rcsurrec- 
tion of the dead, ii. 363 -365; on bro- 
therly love, ii. 395; otlier imexims, ii. 
365 

rorscus, myth of his birth, i. 295 
Persia, powh-jr of, ti. 155 
Peru, mon.astiei.^m in, i. 103, 104 
Pemviams, festivals of, i. 53; b,‘ipti.sju 
ainong, j. .58 

Peter, call of, i. 312; his denial of 
Christ, i. 344 ; liis confe.s.'rioii, i. 436 ; 
lii.s vi.sian, i. 438; and .Judaism, i. 
440, 441; idea of kingdom of heaven, i. 
419, 450 ; ^ conduot ^ towards Ananijas 
and ,^aj)piiira, ii. 326, 327 ; delivcraiu e 
by an angel, ii. 328 ; sc:indal caused 
by, ii. 332; his epistles, ii. 344 
Phari.Heo, the, and publican, i. 462 
Pharisees, and Christ, i. 398, 405 ; de- 
nouncpd by Cluist, i, 409, 410 
Phinohas and tho Midijiniti.sh woman, ii. 
313 

Pilate, as governor of Juthea, i. ,344, 345 ; 
troatment of Christ, i. 345-347 ; Christ 
before, i. 417 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii, .366, 367. Sec* 

JiUNYAN 

Places, holy, i. 90, 91 ; .special liannis 
of tho divine, i. 152, 153; in Africa 
audSouth Sea.s, i. 1.53 ; in Ceylon ftho 
iJo-tree), i. 154 ; graves a.s, i. 151, 15.‘> ; 
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in histtyy, i. 155 ; ondcs, i. 155 ; by 
ronsocraiion.-tlir Temple, i. 155, 150 j 
boly of holies, i. 15.S 
I’Jato, his flescriptiou of a philosopher iu 
hig^Timavfcofc.js,” i. 212 
lh)lyT50siit, buriiil rites iji, i. 85* 
ri-sitivism, weak point in, i. IIM 
^^n^^;ltsc^^sta, St, i. 2o0, 2.11 
Tower, tl\f! Unknown, not a sng"ostion 
of scn.se, ii. i>4, or of reason, ii. 454, 
455, but. of religions .sontirnejjt, ii. 
455, 455; idea of, unaceonuted for by 
Kealisnj, (.‘oinmon and metaphysical, 
ii. 4.57, inodorateand extreme Lkali.sm, 
ii. 4.5.S ; iieif her one nor m.any, but 
all, ii. 459, 4d0 ; .serrso of, sm intuition, 
ii. 4r;i), 4*i1 ; of kin to niind, as in 
man, ii. 4«>2. 4lil ; includes cousdous- 
iicss, ii. 4oi; iDcludc-s nutiuxs ii. 
diki; the universal, solvent, ii. 404, 
40,5 ; fountain of all reservoirs of 
force, ii, 400; alloAvs nothing to he 
a law to itself, ii. 407 ; oar know- 
ledge of, iin riddle, ii. 470; illn.stra- 
lioiis, ii. 471, 477; the denial of, 
an a{linualit>n, ii. 4S.) ; fnitli in, 
the foumiation of roligi'ms f.aith, ii 
485; answer to charge of vagneiieas, 
ii. 480, 487 ; not a father, not a jinlge, 
ii. 487 ; )i.arm.>ijy nf the ide.a of, with 
dce]> religious feoling, ii. 489 
Tr.awe conjoined with ]U’;ivcr, i 21, 27; 
part of worship, i. 27, 23 ; Ciiristiaii 
and Imatlien «;ompiire(l, i, 23 
Tra jiipati, i.,i. 220 

Tiayiir, its induence, i. 21; its concomi- 
tant, praise, i. 21 ; its primitive, form 
and purpose, i. 22 ; specimens of pri- 
.mitivo, i. 22; of Indians, preparing for 
Avar, i, 22; of a. Huron, i. 22; of iCa- 
lira, i. 23 ; of (.l-iribbean islanii..u’s, i. 
23 ; of the Samo.'i?js, i. 23 ; Toiyiic.sLan, 
i. 23; Vcdic. i, 24, 27 ; SulonionX i. 
24 ; .special, i. 24; ofiicacy, i. 2.5; for 
)‘ain .'lod otloM* physical benefits, i. 25, 
20; for Tiicbe.s, i. 28 ; sjiccimoD!? of, i. 
2v 30 ; uruUacritioe, i. 39; forni.Sid, i. 
40; 01u'i..st\s doctrine of, i. 470; the 
Lord’s, i. 473-481 
Tre*.Adamiu‘s, Bmldhist, ii. 125 
iVlosts, special function of, i, 113; 
in relation to the monastic order, i. 
113, 1.M ; consecratiou of, in Ureen- 
land, i. il4; iunoiig the American 
tribes, i. 115 ; ;imong certain Negroo.s.i, 
115. ; in Mexico, i. IK) ; among tlie Jovv.s, 
i. IKV, 117 ; in the Ohri.stian Cliuvcli, i. 
117, 118; sjinctity of, i. 1.G5 ; authority 
of, i. 15.5 -1 07 ; grade.s of, i. J 00 ; ]jrophets 
tmw.'?, i. 107 ; privilege.^ of, i. 107; i 
primitive, i. 103, 100 ; forin-atiurj a.s a j 
separate class, as medical practitioners, 
i. 169, 170 ; disease-making, i. 170 ; as 
doctors in Australia, Africa, ,%o., i. 
371* as he.alei's among the i. 


171, 172 ; as mediators for the .sick, i. 
17.3; irregular, i. 174; misocllaneous 
funclionn, i. I 74 ; jn North Amorica 
as soothsay ms, i. 170 ; ms lortiHm-tell- 
cr.s, &:c., in 'I’ll j bet, i, 177 ; cl.-iim to in- 
.«;piratiun, i. 173; tlewish Jiii'h, claims 
and powers uf, i. 170 ; prot'^eled by 
heaven, i. 180; repute of lir.-ihmani.oal, 
i. 180; functions of, i. IBl ; as rain- 
Triaker.s, &c., i. 13!.; power and r.aiictiiy 
of, i. 182, 183; in (kiylon ami Shun, i. 
183; rewards of. i. IS-I : tiLlies to, i. 
184 ; the duty mid.privilege of offering, 

i. 185; privileges of, i. 135; heredi- 
t;i.ry, i. isri; intmiiilly called, i. 187; 
a demami for, i. 187 ; infaliiinlitv, i, 

m 

Prieid-csscs in Uuiney, i. 132, 1.S3 
Troj)hcfc, anonymo'j.s, ii, 279; jfliiotbcr, 

ii. 286 ; the !’iJio'!ynioi!^ Ids r.iuk .among 
the propheU, ii, 293;* his propbccios, 
il. 291 ; !.3e prophet of consoUuion, ii. 
294, 205 

rr()])hct.s of the world, Ibc, i. ]9il; their 
ukiivnite authority, i. 191 ; niysti.<!;(l|y 
invested with superhuDnin endowment, 
i, 192; the.ir iib, solute consci(jusue.=iH, 

i. 192, 19.’{; their couscrvativ'c spirit, 
). 193; the Hebrew^ civil .standing, i’. 
253,274; Klijah and lOlisha, ii. 253; 
tlie most powerful, ii. 274 

Prophecy, Hebrew, oiigiTially oral, then 
written, ii. 274 ; constant, theme of, 

ii. 274, 275 : minor topics, ii. 275 
Prosperity, imtional or royal, ,low^i:;;li, 

and Tl)i)»ctan tbeorius of, li. 

259,21)0 

ProtcstsintisTA and asceticism, i. 112 
Proverbs, the, a crith'ism, ii. 271 
lUalms, tjio, their eharaeter, ii. 2 t»r», 207 ; 
«jf cursing (ex. and ei.\. ), ii. 207 ; Vcdic 
I'arnllels. ii. 208, 2 ‘.iil 
P.snliui.sts, the, their ]n!ii.se.s of dehov.'ih, 
i. 23 

Puberty, rites of,.criu.d a»ni mysterious, 
i. 60, 07 ; inj/ining of the rites, i. 
67, 08; (.^s.ii)nri( account of th.e rite 
among tiie clbijjdan.s, i. 08, 70 ; . 8 chool- 
craflV. jiccount, i. 71 ; lito in New 
South Wales, i. 71 -74 ; and in other 
I»arts of Australiii, i, 74-70; of a 
Phnilio iiatiiic ill Africati. 70 -79; in 
South Seas, i. 79 : ainoug the Biiuln.s, 

i. 79, 80; among ilie Ihu'sees, i. 80; 
runong Jews and (3 iris Li am?, i, 80 

Piinislmjent, eternal, doctrine of, i. 409; 

in the (.'lurstiau system, ii. 37.1-373 
i’urgiitory. n meic-ifiil .sugge.slioi), ii. 373 
Puma, the (,'liri..stiM.iiity of, i, 475; the 
legend of, ii. 113-122 
Ptirii.sha Sukta, the. a univ.yrsal e.sscn.C 9 , 

ii. 95, 96 ’ 

I llAlN, prayers for, i. 25, 26 
j Kays of Buddha, 4. 137« 
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Kfalism, cofiTinon, in Vtlation to Goil, I 
ii. 417, 118; ninUphysictil, do., ii. j 
41?:), 410 ; . com|>iirative esitimute, U. 

; and Idoalism, unable to solve 
the reli^jioiis probbiO, ii, 457, 458 

jlealit-y, the oire, ii. Hi). 

Koason, the process 01'^ ii. 4.^4 

delations, the, of time and space to 
inind and matter, ii. 447, 448 

iieligion, interest and importunce of the 
sabjeofc, i. 1, 2 ; fiiJlachnis evidences, 
i 8, 4; metliod of inquiry, i. 5, ii; 
universality and varied phases, i 5, 0 ; 
a^ibstance and form, i. 0; its root- 
qirmciple, i. 13; craving after, i. 14 ; 
twofold aspect and function, i. 15 ; 
analy.sis of treatment of the .subject 
in tlpvso vphimed, i. 15 18; two 
distinct questions regarding, ii. 383, 
3S4 ; these rest,4vcd into throe, ii. 384 ; 
esseritiiil. a.s.sumpf:iou, ii. jlS5 ; three 
fundamosital )iostul:ite.s, ii. 38d; two 
kinds proof, ii. 387 ; universal, ii. 
387, 388 ; rnofigre among tha .<\.astr.a* 
liana, ii. 3S*S ; in Kiinitsvdnatka, ii. | 
389; the permanent in, ii. 4(4, 415; ( 
quo dioti auggestod by, as regards (lod^ | 
ii. 413; conciuHioii of science, ii. 420'* \ 
42S; tendonoy tolimititself in theology, | 
ii. 431, 4.32 ; historical jn'ogross of, ii. 
4.’>2-4:U; tiie grtiat tnuh in* offered 
.0 pluU>sophy, ii. 435 ; involves a 
faith iu the soul, ii. 437“452 ; ilnal 
p*>|t.ulate, ii. 453 ; conclusiun of, 
neither from sense nor reason, but 
sentiment, ii. 454 ; conclusion of, 
ncoessavy, ii. 455; a porvadtng error 
and a general truth in, ii. 472; real 
dilTioulty about, ii. 475 ; donial of its 
truth emotiomil as well as tlie aHirma' 
lion, ii. 477 ; objections met. ii, 471- 
495 : the o ao univerHiil foundation of, 
ii. 485 

Rfliigioas, foumlers of new, i. 190 ; their 
coinpitrison, ii. 382 » 

Kesaneotion, of (’h list, ‘.accounts of the, 

i. 353; the gei m of th.^se in Mark, i. 
353, 351 ; Matthew’s, i. 354, 355 ; 
Taiko’s, i. 3.55, 3;5(> ; Johu’s, i. 35(ij 357 ; 
rani’s, i. 357, 358; summary of 
counts, i. 358, 359; psych “1 ogical e.v* 
planation df the myth, i. 301-3 ?j 4 ; of 
LaKiit us, i. 3b6--3C8 

Reverend, the title of, i. 184 
j view, general, ii. 370 381 
ig-Vedfi, the,ii. 78, 79, 82 
ig'V'cdarvisanl.uta, its contents, ii. 84, 
Ol ; its prawe of Agni, ii. 85 ; of Indni 
.and lire .S rma, ii. 83 *89 ; of the iMarucs, 

ii. 89 ; of U.sliiis, the dawn, ii. lh> ; of 
Varuini, ii.tU , 92; cojwc.iousiu;.s.s of one 
God, ^S. 93, 94 ; speculative element, ii. 
ill ; qh the Piuutfha Sukta, ii. 95, 93 ; 
personification of abstmotioa-s,. ii. .96, 
97 ; geaeral csijmntirofj ii, 97, 98; iii* 


tere.st to the inythologisk, iv 98; ele- 
lueiitary religious ii.h.‘a», ii. 99, 100 
llitual, early, uaiversnl development of, 
a fixed, i. 45, 46 ; in prayer, i. 46 ; in 
wor.ship, i. 47 : in Mexican mul othc;!.' 
worships, i. 47 ; < iriggories, charms in 
Sieri.a Leone, i. JCI 
Home, Oluirch of, und Paganism, i. 54 
Kudriiyana, legend of his converaion to 
lluddhism, ii. 122-124 

8AB.AEJS>f, god of. ii. 401 
Sabbath, the Jewish, Ohri.st’s treatment 
of, i. 398-401 

Sacrament, tlie C3u‘i.stitiii, i. 40, 41 
Sacrifice, iilea .and origin of, i. 30. 32, 34, 
.35, 43 ; niotivc.s to and duty of, i. 31, 
32; to the Amatoiigo, i. 32; objects 
of, -i. 32--38 ; in Kamtsclnilka, i. 33 ; 
human, i. 33 ; animal, among the 
Kafirs and in Western Africa, i. 34; 
among the American Indians, i. 35 ; in 
Ohiua, i. 35; among the Jews, i. 35, 

■ ■ ; the Ibos, i. 35 ; in South Sea 
l.shinds, i. 36 ; among tbo Mexicans, 
IVruvians, Incas, i. 36; among tho 
Ilindu.s, i. 36 ; aiiiong the Parsces, i. 37 ; 
Mulaclii on, i. .38; among the Brnb 
dldsts, L 3.S ; a requirement of thw 
religious bcntiment, i. 38 ; pare of, tin? 
priests' and worsijipiiejvi’, i. 40; among 
the Tem!>us, i* 40 ; by libation, i. 41. ; 
supposed effects on the deity, L .4,2 ; 
theory of, among thu Hindu.'*, i. 42 ; 
idea of, fundameutal io Ohristiaiiity, 
i. 43, 44 

Sadducees, the, and Christ, I. 405-409 
Saints, worsliip of, ii. 413, 414 
.Saky :duu n i . Se»s P. i > i ji) f i .1 ■ 

Saleh, the Icgeud of the prophet, ii. 

Sama-Voda, the* ii. 79-82 
Samaria, tiio woman of, L 370-370 
Samoans, |)iaycr of the, .i. 27» ; drink* 
otfering.s of, i. 41 

Sainaon, the Jewi.sh Horcuh's, ii. 251 
Samudra, tlie legend of, ii. 309, 301 
Samuel, government of, ii. 251, 253 
Sardiitas, the, what? ii. 77, 78 
Satan in the book of Jc , . . 

Saturday, holy, iu the Catholic Church, 

i. 53 

Sonia Santa, the, i, 155 
Sect, Johan nine, trace o: ii. 338 
Self-con.secraUoii common ti> all reU- 
gions, i. 98; its nature, i, 99; itselc* 
' inents, i. 99 

Sciuiacherib, legend of, ii. 255. 25(i 
Sennoii on the Mount, i. 4T1’-4«S7 
Shakers, the, i. 112 

Slio King, tbo, sligdit ndigious interest of, 

ii, 54 ; popularity of its aougs, U. 55; 
varied them ca of these, ii. 55; the 
widow’s protest, ii. 56; young lady's 
request to her lover, ii. 56 ; ode of 
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filial piety, ii, 57; theory of kiogly of, i, 107; it'? fiuhject, ii. 320; an* 

success, •!]. 2lil. ; oOc siinikr to one of tiqnity, U. 120; monastic rules of, 

psalmisl'. DavUrii?, ii. 270 

Bb ip ath- if t, a parallel, ii, 485, 480 Butra-.ritaka, thf*. i;i, 188, . nt-ories 

S 1 k) 0 , tho four, ii. 81 from, ii. conteuts of, li, 180 

kSlioo Kiiv-j, tiu.;, its autiquity* ii. 40; StetakytU, tho ilheducatcd yuUrig Biah- 
(locti iiii? of iuipeiial duties and nkin, ii. 10!) ' 

ii. 40, 50 ; rcsfioct for tlm popular SyrophiKnicia, woman of, i. 817, 318 

Tiriiid, ii. 50; on l;ho house of Ih-a, ii. iSwimming, rni^iod, ii. 125 

50, 51 ; on the house of Yin, ii. 52; 

counsels of the I’uko of < ‘how, ii. 53; Tiules of stone, coiuimunliiionta of, ii. 
of ilio .Duke of Ts'in, ii, 53 248, *249 

Shun, heaven’s choice of, aa king, ii. 42. Tac-Kang. the $hoo King on, ii. 40 
43; 40, 40 ' Ta tleo, the, its iloctrinal ciianmtcv, ii. 

Simeon, liis recognition of the infant .34; tho original text, ii. .34, 35; 
OJirist, i. 2!48 -i)03 'Isawg’s commentary, ii. 35 ; its puli' 

► ^In, HUjiiiosbd pliyisicid otfccts of. I 2G tieo practiciil cliuTacti i-, ii. 35 

Sincerity, a Cliitioso v‘irtite, ii. 37 ‘ Tal:iyH)iiis, tho, i. 182, .183 

.Sne.ti/,e, ;i faiMOUs, in Xc.nnpl^Bii, i, 132 Tantras, tiio, ii. 145 * 

Simodiig, an. ofueii,i. .130 ; exclainalions ' Tao, description of, ii. J3-U0; Ids char- 
oonnec h'd wi th, in Duly GcTinan actor, ii. 73 

Alvica, (Vo., i, K>L; ’ as sin omon in Tao-tc King* bfiok of the Tao-sse, ii. 02; 
Cermany, i, 132 Europeiui tv;ojs.iatit,ius, ii. 02: anthen- 

Socrates, luivi Oluist. Ids aiiperioi* gift, u ticity of, ii.. 03 ; imevidug of the title, 
41)0 '192 ; iiOivineso, ii. 07 ii. 03; its piimripiil subjects, ii. 03; 

Solomon, player of, i. 24 ; ile<iication of on Tuo, ii. 05, 00; its iiUatl man, ii. 

Temple, i. ill ; an Indian, ii. 252 00:-G8 ; its moral doctrines, ii. .(i8'70; 

Sonia, {I g<.'d as well as a juice, ii. 87-89 st plilo.sophical of saorcil books, ii. 

Son, tlie, in ilio TriniLv, ii. 433, 434 71 ; a perple.ving stu;ly,ii. 72; itscon- 

Song o.f Sidoinon, traditional iuterineta- ctqdion of God, ii. 73, 7‘1 ; extract in 
tion of, ii. 10; drainavio character^ of, French and Gevnian, ii. 75, 70.. 
ii. 272, 273; brief account of, ii. 273 Tao-sse, the sect, ii. 0»2 

Supboklcsi, jU’ayer to Apollo, i. 29 Tartars, driuk-offenu'^s among the, i. 41 

Soul, Indian o6nce[>tion of a universal, Tathagata, tho, ii, 14() 

ii. 104, 105 ; Indian idea of the future Temple, rudest form of, kiiowjj, i.*f)l; 

of the, ii. 1.00 ; the universal, of the Solo^ion’s, its dedicution, i. 9.1 ; usual 

Veda, ii. 402-404 ; faith in, iJiculved. in } splendour of such struct, uves, i. 92 ; 

every rdiglou, ii. 437; ill KaudHohatka, \ the Jewish, aa a holy placo, j. 150; 

Tiirtai y, America, ii. 438 ; the .Kafirs, I'ijiaTi, i, 1.50, 157 ; in Mexico ami 

the Asiiantees, ii. 439; imuiatemlity Peru, i. 157, 158 

of, ii. 412; faitli in ira iinmortality Tesiainont, tho Old, the siu.o of the life- 
not universal, ii. 442, 4 13 rary activity of the .Icw.s, ii. 202 ; his- 

Space and time a.solomenls, iu 447 torical books, ii. 2l9-2d'l ; doctrine of 

Spiegel, i)r, ininslafcion of the 2end- creation of the universe, ii. 221, 222; ^ 

.Ai'csta, ii. 155 of animals .andn'iin, ii. 22ii-230; ho- 

Spirit, the, in tho Trinity, ii. 434 ^ ^ ^ count of the d/lng{.\ ii. 235, 23ti ; of 

Spirits, familiar, diviviatiau by, i. 138, Abjahani, ii. 241 ; (;f the -lows in 

139 Egypt a.?)(l 4iit'ir deliverance, ii. 244, 

Sv»i ritualism, ii. 493 ^ i 245 ; of the law, ii.. 245 ; of the laws 

Srarna, a, detiiuid, i. lOG 1 the stone tables, ii. 249 ; of settlement 

Srotfip.rnna, the, ii. 150 (note) in I^dostine, ii. 251 ; ((f the kitjgs, ii. 

SuddhoihiiKi rpul bis queen worthy to 251, 2(52 ; of tlm schism, ii.*253 ; of the 

produce Binklli.a, i. 220 ^ c:.i[.«t.mty, ii. 204 

Sumlay, Jowisli notion.s of, i. 400 Te-stament, New', its contents, ii. 323 

Soriumt, worship of tlic, i. I(i2, 1C3 Theologians, royal, ii. 1.01- l(l7 

Suras, showifig how Maliotnet was pos- Theology and religion, ii. 432 
seased by his idea. ii. 194 ; the opening. | Theology, misoouception of, ii. 473 
' of the Koran, ii. Ifil^of the prophtd’^ ' Therapeutie, the, i. 100 

maturity, liT 105 _ Thibet, inurriage in, i. 82; death rites 

Sutras, tho Ihuldhisi.ic, the iuterpreta* in, i. 87. 
tion of, ii. 14. ; todionsuesa, ii. 29; the Tlrread, investiture with tht;| among the 
simple and developed, ii. Ill ; dilfuae- Hindus, i. 79, 80 • 

iiesa and supernatural goal*, ii. 140 ; Tombs, sacred, i. IM 
tho simple, ii. 14.1 ' Tongues, the gift of, at Tentecost. ii 324* 

Sutra Tratiinokshii, the, i.uonastic i^les ■ ,325; Taulk viowof, ii. 325, 32d 
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Tree, tlsc Rr.uiinal, i. lV» Voice, tlio shill small, ii, 321 

Trees, lioly, i. 154, .151, 11»2 Volsunga-isaga, the, ii, 27, 23 ' 

Tribute, Christ oo paying, i. 403“u05 

Trinity, B» ri|)tui'o proof of tlie tlootrine, AVatkr, l)ofy, i. 52.; viriues of, i. 164 

ii. .fD; lutioir^jlly vie\rocii ii. 433, 43^ ■\VilS'>»>, H. H., translation of first it vo 

Tripitaka, the, translal-iotis of, ii. 102; Aslivakas, ii, 77; on tlie ago of tie 
its origin, ii. 110;* its .divisions and Vodas, is. 81 

their aiithorship, ii. 110; second and AVisdoin, Indian hymn to, ii. 97 

third editions callOtl for, ii. 110; real Worship, a universal necessity, i. 19; its 

untiqiiity, ii. .1.11; ditcoveries eowiiocicd eloinunts, i. 19; its grades, i, *20; offi- 

witih. ii. 112; fclieology /irMl'.ethics of, ca <7 of, i. 21; often seUish, i, 27; 

ii. 145-154 considered lU* pleasing to deity, i. 27; 

Tsaug, coniinenhftvy of, ii. 35 matter of coniincfco, ). 28 ; of Zous and 

T.s’b «>n the choice of rulers, ii. 53 Apollo, I, 29; ritual in, i. Il7 

T^ze-lvung, liero-wojs:liip<>f, i. 209 Woo, King, legend of, ii. 257, 258 

UyKT'T.oyfvtjr.ry, the Groat-great of tlie encouraged by a siuiczc, i. • 

Kafir.^, ii. 390 • 393 j J32 

tipsgujjta and the courtesan, ii. 137- | 

139 YAoffA, the, of seven chaptei-.s, antiquity, 

Upani.shad, the,‘ii. 102, 103 ii. 1(52; theme of, ii. ]f)2- ld4; cha)>‘ 

T.;psaka.v, ii. 150, 151 ter xi., 1.(55,1.00; the younger, ii. 1(50 

rshfis, the Indian fiurora, ii. 90 172; hymn of, in p^diio of the g<.>od 

lJti.k.xn, agreau^ tliau ilie Great-great, creation, ii. 171 
ii. 393 ^ ^ y3jua-Ved.a, the, ii. 78, 79, 82 

I'tilitarianlsm sauctiontul by Christ, i. j Viiou, the Kinpi-ror, and Shun, ii. 41-- 
485 t 43; H great iiuin, ii. 45; a model ruler, 

U lishaka, his prayer for rain, i. 25 | ii. 49 

..•* ^ ^ I Yashts, the, ii. .1.80, 181; natin^ of, ii. 

Y;UO.t;ca, lus power and attributes, iuOl- ! W 
93 ! Tin, tin* houso of, fate of, ii. 52, 53, 259, 

\'ediJ, tin*, merit of studyin'g, ii. 7 ; forced : 2v»0 

int(-n'{nTt;ifion of, ii, 13, 14 ; itsinspira- | Yu, the great, ii. 49 
tioii, fi. 83 i ’ 

YAs, the, meaning of the term, ii. 77 ; I 7 /AOHauia 3 and Elizabeth, story of, i. 
subdivisions, literatu re, and vt;^Hion.s, j 288, 301, 387 

ii 77, 78 ; tlio Sanhita portion, ii, 77 ; j Sarathustra, aJv^ence of dociirnents, i. 
tho Brahmauav ii 77.; origin of the 220; fragment of biography, i. 229; 

four, ii. 70 ; arrangemont, ii, 70, 80; Ids daughter a li.isciple and aptvstlo of 

anticpiity, ii. 80-83; four epochs of his fflitli, i. 230; his disciples, I 230; 

d».*.vi;!opment, Ii, 80 ; theoii.e« of them, the opponenta of, i. 231; without 

ii. 81-83; diviskm into 8’ruti ami honour in his. own country, i. 232 ; re- 

Binriti, ii. 83; tiic study of, ii. 84 ; jected and de.'jpised. i. 233; chief ar- 

, T'ciiic jirmns, pj-ayer a.nd praise in, i. 27, iicio of hLS;?ri..s.Ml, 233 ; faitli. in Abura- 

28 ; the .'jtvio of, )1. ;i'0 Mazda as tiic .duo god, i. 234;iiig}i 

Vvuidldad, iiie, a logisiViive code, ii. I72-- i ^descent of, i. 284; Ida tomptalinn, i. 
ISOf on agricultiire, '.ii. T73. 174 * on | 308; inl.orrogiifcc.s Ahura-Mnwda, ii. 

pqn’altbs, ii. 175 ; on siiVgicaitraining, | 173-181; the favours he 5.isk.s from 

. ii. 175 ' I tJoma, ii. 185 

Vinriya-Pitaka, the date, ii, 1.12, 113; | llilayd, a O.irorunner of Miiiioinot, i. 247 
spoeimru legend of I’urija, ii, ,1.».3 122 ; j Zealand, preternatural birth in, i. 287, 

i. inmediak? subject <d’, ii. 12;l, 125 ; ; 288 

monasfitvjrules, ii. 125-129 Zoc'hariah, prophecies of, ii. 296 

Virgin, the;teVm in Boripture, i. 393 Zeiul-v^ vesta, the interpretation of, ii. T4> 
Vishnu, $: the unhno-vvablo of Spencer, 15; style, ii. 20; translation of, ii. 155 ; 

ii. .'402, 403 chronology of, ii. 156; ethics of, ii. 

ViRvandtr.a, his nicrib and trials as; an: 189; theology, ii. .190 

ascetic, 3. 108, 399 ; an liidiau Josliu.i, Zepliajiiah, tlm i rophecy of, ii. 285, 286 
ji. 250 Zeu.s, worsld]> of, i, 28, 20 

Vocabhlarv, Pentaglot liuddhi-st. ro.le.s, ! Zorotistor. StjaZAKATUUSTfiA 

ii.;l27>iiSi I • 
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